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PREFACE. 



The opportunities of forming an opinion, and the 
qualifications of judging correctly of this Govern- 
ment, which the Author of this treatise has had, are 
such that nothing is wanting to aid him that can de- 
pend on facts and observation. He stands identified 
with it from its very foundation. He was bom and 
educated in the country ; has the experience of sev- 
enty years ; and has held offices both in the Judicial, 
Legislative and Executive parts thereof. He acted, 
moreover, during thirty years of his life, with the 
Jefiersonian Democracy of the country, and chang- 
ed his views and principles from the convictions of 
experience only. 

He has now no interest in any Office or Depart- 
ment of the Government, except that of Citizenship. 
He has a family of children and grand-children, 
whose destinies lie in the country, and run with it. 
He has no mortifications, or disappointments con- 
nected with, or growing out of any acts or duties in 
relation to this Government. He is now retired ; 
asks for no office; and he trusts without prejudice. 
His best wishes run with its Government : and his 
only anxieties relate to its future existence and use- 
fulness. 
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He declares, also, that he entertained a strong 
hatred for England through most of his life ; des- 
pised her arrogance : the costly machinery of her 
comparatively free Government, and her insulting 
pretensions. He has a contempt for French impulse 
and fickleness : for German dulness : Spanish cor- 
ruption: Italian degradation, and Russian despotism. 
He feels therefore free from bias : free from prejudice : 
and if he errs, it will be in judgment, not intention. 
He is a slave-owner : has seen the operation of that 
scourge of society, and felt its influence. 

He hopes, therefore, that the within remarks on 
the Government of these United States, will be re- 
garded as the result of observation and experience, 
and for the benefit of mankind. 



AN EXPOSITION 

or Tn£ 

WEAKNESS ABD INEFFICIENCY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
VNITISD STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. 



CHAPTER L 

Is THE GOVERKMEITT OF THE UhITED StaTES OF NoETH AlIEr.I- 
CA A GOOD AXD DESIKABLE ONE? DoES TT ANSWER THE PUR- 
POSES INTENDED? DOES IT GUARANTEE THE SECURITT OF PER- 
SONS AND Property? and wijll it endure or long continue 
TO EXIST? And if not, what are its defects? 

The enquiry embraced in the above propositions 
is important in itself from the very nature of the 
subject; doubly important from the fact, that the 
whole civilized world regard it with deep and in- 
tense interest : and still more important, because the 
best hopes of the human family are in some manner 
connected with it. 

As soon as this new nucleus of Liberty and Self- 
Government sprung up in the West, remote from 
the thralls and turmoils of the old world, all man- 
kind turned their atention to it, and r^farded it with 
deep and fhrilling interest. The humane, the disin- 
terested, and the benevolent rejoiced to see the prin- 
ciples of Liberty and self-government about to be 
established under fair auspices, and in a way to test 
the practicability of their independent existence. 
The aristocracy and the privileged, saw in the suc- 
cess of these principles the pTOSliaVioii ol tiS\. ^w 
hopes and monopolies. The meaiv aivfii ftOtdAdi A«»lV^ 
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10 AN EXPOSITION, &C. 

from the experiment as one calculated to sink them 
till lower in the scale of humanity. The religious 
feared that licentiousness might impair the good order 
and morality of society, unless stayed by the strong 
arm of Government. And Philosophers saw that a 
failure of this young hope of Liberty, would throw 
back indefinitely the great cause of human happi- 
ness and exaltation ; and fix in the minds of man 
the degrading absurdity, that the many were made 
for the few ; and man, the noblest work of God, in- 
capable of self-control and self-government. 

As all this interest was felt, ^1 this anxiety mani- 
fested, all these consequences, and all this impor- 
tance naturally attached to ■ the subject, it is worth 
while, therefore, to look closely at the progress of 
the experiment, examine carefully and impartially 
the present condition of this Government, and as- 
certain how far the best hopes of man have been 
realized, or their failure established ; and bring into 
light and notice the great agents that have perfected 
the structure, or that are destined to lay it prostrate. 

Let us not shrink from the enquiry. Its impor- 
tance demands it, and our duty to mankind in gen- 
eral and our own country in particular calls for it. 
We will therefore boldly .enquire into the circum- 
stances of this government, tift causes or defects 
that threaten its existence, and the remedies positive 
and preventive, if any, that might save and support 
it. And first, what «re ita defects? 
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CHAPTER II. 

I assert that the Government of the United States 
of North America is extremely defective, and carries 
in its bosom the seeds of its own destruction. 
Let us enumerate some of the most glaring defects 
and the most active and certain causes of her failure. 

First. The greatest defect in the structure of 
this government, and the most sure to operate her 
ruin, is her Federative form : the fruitful source of 
the many evils that beset her, and of the false feel- 
ings and acts that invade her. 

History, that instructs us from the dicta of experi- 
ence only, informs us, that no Confederations ever 
existed long at a time, and that they are mostly kept 
together, whilst they do endure, by some factitious 
circumstances: either an outward pressure fearful 
enough to countervail and stifle those jealousies and 
self-interested feelings that tend to destroy the co- 
hesion, or some overweening religious enthusiasm 
that throws the members into each other's arms ; 
which is generally short-lived and fades away under 
its own intensity. 

JEWS. 

The oldest federative government we read of, was 
that of the Jewish Tribes, which, although organ- 
ized under the eye of high Heaven, and claiming to 
be guarantied by the will and dicta of God, soon 
ibled to pieces, and formed two contemptible 
This was the result of mMlv\s\ *^^^om\^%^ 
info active violence, axvd "b^comvcv^ vc^^ 
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reckless in their elements for even the strong out- 
ward pressure of Assyrian and Egyptian power to 
counteract and prevent. • The sanctified code of 
laws imposed by Moses, derived from the wisdom of 
Egypt, and seemingly ratified by God himself, avail- 
ed them nought against civil discord, or stayed for 
a moment impending ruin. The acknowledged jus- 
tice of the Judges of Israel, aided by her inspired 
prophets and divines, could not prevent civil war, 
or save them from certain disunion. They were 
broken up, colonized, and stand yet a living mon- 
ument of folly and discord, even scattered as they 
are to the four winds. 

PH(ENICIANS. 

The Phoenician confederacy was coeval with or 
even older than that of the Jews. Their jealousies 
and distractions lie so far back, that History knows 
but little of them. Their two commercial points, 
Tyre and Sidon, after growing rich in commerce and 
the arts, long contended against each other in such 
deadly feuds and unrelenting wars, that their terri- 
tories which lay back in Palestine, being totally ne- 
glected, fell an easy prey to the famished Jews, who, 
driven from Egypt, approached them ; and the rich 
plains of Damascus, their very granary, set up a 
new government called Syria. This deadly strug- 
gle continued between these two towns until Alex- 
ander, tempted by their treasures, put his foot upon 
their last strong-holds and forever extinguished them. 

There would in all probability have been no Sy- 
rian Government, no Jerusalem or kingdoms of Ju- 
dea and Samaria, had these early civilized, intelli- 
gent, commercial and rich people been true to them- 
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selves, been under a good concentrated government, 
that would have directed their resources against 
their enemies, and secured safety to their citizens. 
The world was deeply indebted to the Phoenicians: 
drew from them letters, the arts, that commerce that 
has ever since not only whitened with its sails the 
Mediterranean, but even covered the wider oceans. 

Had the Phoenicians been a unit in Government, 
combined liberty with the proper guaranties of per- 
sons and property, established order and efficiency, 
they would have been a centre of civilization, an 
example for all the East. They would have pre- 
vented the existence of the despotic and turbulent 
governments of Syria, Judea, and even Babylon; 
that, steeped in the darkest superstitions, as well as 
clothed in the most despotic power, postponed for 
many centuries the advance of liberty, civilization, 
and the proper condition of man. She would, also, 
have spread her mantle over all the coasts of the 
Mediterranean and Europe, and planted not only her 
standard of commerce in Italy, Carthage and Mer- 
sailles, but the arts and letters in a way much more 
available than history relates. 

GREECE. 

Greece next presents a confederation seemingly 
amalgamated by the same language, the same re- 
ligion and interests. She promised great strength 
and action, and for a short time did exert uncom- 
mon elasticity against the huge pressure of Persia. 
As soon as this pressure was removed, and wealth, 
the arts, and luxuries flowed in upon her^ this fer 
mous confederacy tumbled to pieces. 'tlixxVxiL^ *^^"^- 
lousies led to exterminating cWW wax^, ^"^v^ ^^ 
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towering ambition of some individuals and States 
closed the scene. She, weakened, became a subju- 
gated colony or province, and nothing of her great- 
ness now exists, save some precious monuments of 
her arts, refined taste, and a compendium of her 
noble thoughts and deeds, expressed in the few 
books of her poets and historians that are handed 
down tons, and that form the nucleus of our noblest 
thoughts and principles. 

The brilliancy she acquired in her wars, and the 
wealth that her commerce poured into her coflFers 
during her confederacy, only made her a more con- 
spicuous mark for the surrounding nations, and pre- 
sented a rich bait for her own less refined, poorer and 
less luxurious members to grasp at. She perished 
by her own hands, and left the world to Macedonian 
rapacity, and finally to Roman despotism. She 
stood a lighted beacon on the head-land of civiliza- 
tion ; her blaze of light, nursed by her own deep 
fount of patriotism until self-consumed, and then all 
was dark. Had Greece with her cultivation and intel- 
ligence, and her devotion to liberty, stood organized 
as a unit or single government, capable of exerting a 
united force for the suppression of disorder at home 
and invasions from abroad, she would have contin- 
ued the great monitress of all the world. She 
would have softened down the stern liberties of 
Rome, that corroded the very vit£^,ls of that iron 
republic ; and she would have established an order 
of things in Europe that might have saved it all 
those centuries of darkness, and monkish supersti- 
tion, through which liberty, the arts and civilization 
had to grope their way to new light and footing. 
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ITALIAN STATES. 

The fall of Rome was followed in Italy by nu- 
merous small dutchies or principalities, that did in 
some way form a confederation. They soon grew 
jealous of each other, and from the Sicilies to Lom- 
bardy presented a series of disorders that almost 
destroyed all vestiges of Roman art and greatness. 
These disorders were the more scathing, because 
northern barbarians gave the impulse, and a gloomy 
monastic religion stalked through the land and 
guided their hands. They were puppets only in 
the hands of the Pope and German Emperors, — a 
chess-board played upon by these high pretenders to 
all power and religion, with all the gravity and skill 
incident to that noble game. The very ruins of 
Roman greatness that looked down upon their huts 
and rude tents, mocked their degradation, and show- 
ed how much below even contempt they had sunk. 
Fortunately the dark ages held its mantle over them, 
and but little of their sad lesson is known. 

HEPTARCHY. 

The Saxon Heptarchy also existed in the dark 
ages of Europe. It scarcely deserves the name of a 
confederation. Combined but for a moment against 
the Dane and Norman, they sunk back into wars 
and discords ; until one more fierce, aided by cir- 
cumstances, swallowed all up into one kingdom; 
and the great meetings in council of her wise men, 
became merged into the nominal parliament, th c 
was nothing but a minion of the early kings that 
succeeded. 
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THE PROVINCES OF FRANCE. 

The Provinces of France never amounted lo a 
confederation. They preferred wars waged upon 
one another and foreign alliances to the Belle Fran- 
cais ; and the Edwards and Henrys of England to 
their own Louis' and Philips. If France had at an 
early day been and remained a united kingdom; 
if she had kept the domain of Charlemagne unbro- 
ken as to France; had caught the mantle of Ro- 
man arts, letters and civilization, as it fell from the 
enervated hands of that people, with her central 
situation, she would have exerted a controlling in- 
fluence on Europe. She would have dissipated 
those clouds that formed the dark ages; liberalized 
monkish austerity ; planted the lights of science and 
liberal principles too firmly to be prostrated and ex- 
tinguished, and stood ready to vindicate the cause 
of man. She would have kept the Saracens from 
contaminating her soil in all Europe. Provence com- 
menced the good work, but was too weak to carry 
it on. She, too, became merged in the gloom of 
those ages. 

SWISS CANTONS. 

After the dark and leaden ages of Europe, Swit- 
zerland was the first Confederation that presents 
itself to History. She, nominally, continues yet; 
but by no inherent spring or source of vitality in 
her contemptible little governments, and exists now, 
as she ever has, by an outward pressure. The 
jealousy of the adjoining powers would not suffer 
her particles to disperse, even if she wished to do 
so. Those who hold the balance of might in Eu- 
Topc command her to continue her feeble eKistence, 
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and preserve order. These great mandates keep 
her quiet, and lay her to sleep in her own vallies. 
Insignificance has insured her this dependent and 
slavish perpetuity. She exerts no influence upon 
Europe, save through her examples of economy : 
and cannot be held up as a confederated Govern- 
ment that has preserved her existence through ages. 

STATES OP HOLLAND. 

A more important confederation was found in 
Holland. The States General threw themselves 
into .each other's arms witli a determined energy, 
when Spain threatened their religious liberty. They 
exerted great force against their oppressors, and the 
success attending it threw around them a halo of 
glory, that gained them friends and distinction. 
Their active commerce and consequent wealth, gave 
them great resources, and placed them not only high 
in the scale of nations, but enabled them to become 
patrons of the arts. As soon as they had conquered 
the Spaniard, and their own marshes, and seemed 
ready for a quiet enjoyment of their existence, those 
jealousies and dissensions ever attendant upon con- 
federated Governments sprung up, and burned even 
in the cold heart of a Dutchman. They became so 
much weakened by these endless dissensions, that 
England and France put an end to the confederation, 
and forced them to take refuge in a kingly govern- 
ment, to save them from disorder and anarchy. 
These Batavian discords knew no compromise ; they 
disregarded all outward pressure, all the policies of 
Europe, as well as their own interest, and preferred 
ruin to mutual concessions. They carried a vast 
burthen of debt to the house o£ Oiaxig^e^ ^\A Nicv^vt 
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existence furthered liberty nothing, or availed aught 
to mankind. 

GERMAN STATES. 

There are no more confederations in Europe, un- 
less we gather up the loose bonds of the German 
S tales, and show them off as such. The Electorates 
of early Germany were nominal confederations, con- 
tinually shaken by the ambitious and foreign con- 
nections, and finally destroyed by. Austria. The 
present German States form in like manner a nomi- 
nal connection, and are controlled by Austria and 
Prussia. s do but record the decrees of 

these two potentates, and echo their wishes. For- 
tunately for these States, the two Governments of 
Austria and Prussia are liberal and paternal in their 
policies, and have done much to enlighten the mass 
of the people, to fix the administration of justice on 
an independent and just foundation, and to establish 
the intercommunications of commerce, as well as 
for tae good order of society. 



CFAPTER III. 

These historical views alluded to in the previous 
chapter, bring us back to our subject, the United 
States of North America. They have confederated 
in the te^tli of these facts; in the very face of all 
historical experience. They rushed into each other* i 
arms full of hopes and energies, under the high 
pressure of what they called English Iy^^^'^Yi ^^^ 
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like all young and ardent connections, were strong 
and successful at first 

During thirty or forty years, their pure and virgin 
love for each other, and for liberty, held on, inducing 
mutual sacrifices and forbearances, that kept the in- 
ward peace. Those loathings and disgusts, how- 
ever, that ever attend confederations, and hasty or 
ill-suited connections, soon began to manifest them- 
selves ; and the spotless form of the union is now 
disregarded, polluted by the most unqualified abuses,^ 
and its value estimated, as they express it, in dollars 
and cents. Where so much reckless disregard of 
the confederation is felt and daily expressed ; where 
the facts of history, plain enough to run and read, 
are totally unheeded, there must be some very ac- 
tive agents or causes of discord, some germs of de- 
struction in their very organization to lead to this 
threatened disunion. Let us enquire what those 
very active causes are; whether inherent in the 
body politic, or superinduced by factitious circum- 
stances? whether curable or not? 

The first and greatest cause of the disunion of all 
political confederations, is found in the very nature 
of things : has its roots in the human heart, and 
never fails of its effects: — ^I mean selfishness ; let me ' 
explain its mode of action : > Why do we prefer our- 
selves to others? Why do we prefer our family and 
relations to all others? Why do we prefer our vil- 
lage, our town, our county, our district, our state, 
province or country to others? It is self-interest; 
that feeling that ever regards individuality; that 
spreads from ourselves as a centre ; builds around 
this centre all its accumulations and hopes^ axvd 
breathes thence all its aspirations, ^e ^\.mvQl V^^^- 
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tified with our family, our county, our state; feel 
for them ; battle for them. On such fanes we lay 
all our offerings, and there make our greatest and 
most willing sacrifices. When any difficulty arises 
between us or our families and strangers; between 
our town and others, or our State and the Federal 
Government, we hesitate not, but espouse the quar- 
rels of our family, the feelings or interests of our 
State, right or wrong, and stand ready to war for 
them to the hilt. 

This very natural and innate feeling, therefore, 
with all the certainty of mathematics, will and does 
prefer the State we live in to the Federal Govern- 
ment, whenever any conflict arises between them. 
It stands ready to overleap mountains in support of 
the local feeling ; and constitutional barriers go for 
nothing, are but burnt flax in its way. Not more 
than one in a thousand run out consequences, look 
forward to remote and distant advantages, and stand 
themselves on the proper grounds. Not more than 
one in a thousand appreciates the action, and leans 
on the protection of the Federal or central govern- 
ment, so far removed from them. On the above 
principle the great mass, the thousands, however, 
feel the government of the State that they stand 
identified with, understand its mode of action, enjoy 
its immediate protection, pitch all their ambition 
and aspirations upon its known power to serve them, 
and give to it all their sympathies and support. The 
thousands overlook great and distant good, that 
broad policy that embraces all, that unseen and un- 
felt power that is theoretical and distant as to them, 
which they approach through the States only, and 
which to coyer, protect and foslei lYvevt o^w \w\ftt- 
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estP, has to operate through the States. The first 
loves of the million are, in the nursery, to their fami- 
lies, to their districts or States, and do not, nor can . 
they feel, love or appreciate what is outside or be- 
yond. Hence, in all differences of interest, in all 
conflictions of power, they stand by their States' pre- 
tensions, and are ready to war upon the Federal or 
confederative government. When the Amphyctions 
made orders that aroused any Grecian Slate, did not 
all the citizens of that State oppose the general 
power? When a Province of France, a Canton of 
Switzerland, a Kingdom of the Heptarchy, or a 
State of Italy, or Holland was invaded or warred 
upon by the order of the central authority, did not 
every man of such part stick to his local govern- 
ment, and regard or obey his local feelings from 
choice ? It is human nature. It is the nearest home 
feeling at work. It is the sure guarantee that the 
local government will be obeyed and built up in pre- 
ference to the central, or Federal and remote power ! ! 
Many of these conflictions begin to show them- 
selves, and some have actually occurred where the 
above principle was maSe manifest. Some of the 
Slates, in the last war against England, refused the 
legitimate calls of the Federal Government for men 
and money ; would neither levy the tax imposed by 
the Federal Government, nor draft for the military 
force required of them, but threw themselves on 
what they called their reserved rights, or sovereign- 
ty, particularly Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
They drew a cordon of safety around themselves, 
supported by their own Slate resources, as they chose 
to designate them. Georgia drove the Cherokee In- 
dians from her border, or stood ready to do \\^vcv VoV"?\ 
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disregard of sacred treaties entered into by the Fed- 
eral Government with those Indians. South Caro- 
lina, with some noted men at its head, nullified the 
tariff acts of the Federal Congress, and actually 
stood ready to import goods in contravention there- 
to. Many other cases have occurred, or will soon 
occur, which will prove the utter weakness and inef- 
ficiency of the Federal or confederated Government, 
growing out of the many causes of disunion here- 
in after enumerated, and prove, if further proof be 
wanted, that this nearest home feeling is ever active 
and uppermost. We will discuss these and other 
cases of confliction more fully in succeeding chapters. 

Let us look a little closer at the character of the 
States, or members of this confederacy. Each State 
chiims and is admitted to be sovereign. This sov- 
ereignty is not conferred or dependent upon others, 
but inherent. They associated into the confederacy 
as free, sovereign and independent governments. 
Their sovereignty is sacred, and not to be question- 
ed. Many say that, like the partners in a mercantile 
concern, ihey formed their house and cari dissolve 
it at pleasure ; even any one member, say the nulli- 
fiers, can withdraw when it chooses. This sover- 
eignty is thrown around the citizens within its ju- 
risdiction ; they are identified with it, and scarcely 
know or care for the Federal or created power. 

Each State is not only a sovereign in name and 
assumption, but daily exercises all the attributes of 
sovereignty. It has a legislature of its own crea- 
tion to make its laws, a judiciary to interpret and 
carry them into practice, and an executive to en- 
force them. It controls the currency by local banks 
and bills of credit, and can wage wax VximMv^ e^%^^, 
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and on air emergencies. 'Tis this mantle of power 
that covers and protects nearly all the rights and in- 
terests of the people. All the guaranties for the 
safety of property and persons grow out of this State 
sovereignty, and depend on it for their support. Is 
an individual arrested ? a habeas corpus immediate- 
ly issues from this authority to show cause and re- 
lease. Scarcely one right or any privilege flows 
from the Federal power to the citizen, a power to 
him almost unknown, scarcely felt, and never look- 
ed up to for home protection. 

It is through the medium of the local power gen- 
erally, that the Federal Government can or does ap- 
proach the individual, and then unless in a spirit of 
conciliation, or with offerings in its hand, or flat- 
tery and concession, is not acceptable, rarely recc^- 
nized as having any right to act or order, and if 
not insulted, at least is not respected. The State 
stands always ready and organized; clothed in sov- 
ereign authority, with its shield of power uplifted ; 
always jealous and vigilant, and canH be approached 
but as an equal, or in the spirit of concession by the 
Federal power. There is all the difference imagi- 
nable between a government appealing to, or acting 
upon or against an individual person standing alone 
and directly amenable, and one under a State power, 
protected by an organized sovereignty, and covered 
by this ever ready shield of power. In the one 
case the individual is orderly ; chastens his words 
and actions, and feels responsible for all his deeds ; 
in the other, is reckless, knows that he is supported 
by an acknowledged sovereignty, and that his acts, 
however reprehensible, are shared and judged of b^j 
this local power. He would be a good ^\\\y\e,c;V vev 
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the one case, and a reckless or designing disorgani- 
zer in the other. The confederation, therefore, is a 
thing created, a thing distant, or foreign to the indi- 
vidual ; an abstract being that may be used or defied 
as local interests dictate, and he who can most de- 
* ceive or impose upon it, or cheat and defraud its 
revenues, or abuse its trusts, is the smartest fellow. 

Whenever, therefore, a diflFerence of construction 
or interest arises between the State or local sover- 
eign and the Federal government, the citizens of 
the State, to a certainty, and on the above princi- 
ple, side with the local or near-home power against 
the other, and the Constitution, let it speak plainly 
or dimly, goes for nothing in the heat of conflict. 
Should the State be regarded in the wrong, either 
by the other States, or so decided by the Federal 
Congress or Courts, still it perseveres in its con- 
struction, and nullifies, or stands ready to cecede or 
do battle, and brandishes its shield of sovereignty 
against any act that would oppose or gainsay it. So 
sacred is the idea of a State's sovereignty, that it is 
now pretty certain, that the other States never could 
be induced or forced to act against it, no matter how 
flagrantly in the wrong. 

We see therefore the deep rooted and wide spread 
influence of this local interest and feeling. That it 
has acted, stands always ready to act, is ever organ- 
ized, and ever will act in all diflTerences of the two 
powers. Speak not to me therefore of the many 
shining instances of individual patriotism and merit 
they afiisct not the general result ; are too few and 
far between to control much longer ! Speak not to 
me of the great palladium, as it was once called, 
the Federal Constitution and compact I It g;oes for 
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nothing against this local feeling. This instrument 
has already, on many occasions, as I shall hereafter 
show, been construed diametrically opposite by dif- 
ferent feelings and under different interests, in the 
excitement of party. It has been made or forced 
to support all the absurd, interested and designing 
acts or plans of party spirit or local feelings. It has 
been made as vague as the Delphic Oracle, and in- 
stead of speaking to be heard and obeyed, has but 
confused and mystified still more this very complex 
government. 

I will take occasion hereafter in speaking more 
particularly of the Federal Constitution, to cite some 
glaring cases of a difference of construction in this 
instrument by the designing and mistaken, that go 
to prove its utter worthlessness, and will show that 
there is no recognized power or tribunal left to con- 
strue its intentions; that power being denied to the 
Federal Court, or Federal Congress by a strong 
and prevailing party. Besides the inherent local 
feeling which we have set forth in this qhapter, that 
tends to the disruption of all confederations, there 
are many other active causes of disunion, power- 
fully and banefully affecting this government. We 
will enumerate some of the leading and most active 
in the next chapters. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EXTENT — CLIMATE PRODUCTIONS. 

The next great source of weakness and \\\\.\\»aXa 

disunion^ is the great extent of the lemtoiN ^^ ^^ 
3 
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Federal government. This wide spread and in a 
manner detached extent of country, weakens and 
dissipates that fellow feeling and sympathy that 
must exist to constitute a strong and efficient gov- 
ernment. So remote are the New England States, 
and those formed out of Louisiana, from each other, 
that there is very little community of interest be-* 
' tween them, none whatever of feeling or sympathy. 
They feel foreign to each other, and when jealousies 
or differences of interest arise between them, there 
is no patriotism into which to resolve them, no ac- 
tive central power to soothe and control, nothing 
but accident or pelf restrains. 

The same may be said of the Atlantic and Wes- 
tern States, between which mountain barriers arise. 
The Western States, based on the most fertile soil 
known on earth, are rapid in their growth and de- 
velopement. Their teeming soil gives them time 
to nurse all their jealousies and local feelings. Al- 
ready they claim to hold the high offices, to govern, 
and talk openly of removing the Federal machin- 
ery from Washington's city, and planting it under 
their own control, either in Cincinnati or St. Louis. 
They speak with all the recklessness of a prodigal 
youth, of the Eastern States or of the Federal 
power. They are so jealous of these States, that 
although dependent upon them for a market, and 
for the supply of a thousand necessaries which their 
manufacturers furnish, that they stand ready to 
compromit it all in favor of England or foreign 
countries, if these should offer them any temporary 
or short-lived inducements in trade. Their arro- 
gance grows bolder daily; looms more alarming 
from year to year, and without patriotism enough 
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to chasten these local, selfish and arrogant feelings, 
vrill act and carry them out as soon as their giant 
limb9 acquire a little more gristle and strength. 
Concentration in interest, feeling and power, and a 
sympathetic patriotism are absolutely necessary to 
an efficient and well-balanced government ; without 
these imbecility, vascillation, and indecision charac- 
terize it, and leave it a prey to the more active 
and prompt. A government with acknowledged 
strength, with inherent energy, whose acts would 
never be questioned, or whose power would never 
be stayed or gainsayed, would find it very difficult 
to cover such an extent of territory, and cause itself 
to be felt and respected ! How then can an imbe- 
cile government, whose acts are all questioned, and 
ofien opposed, dependent on chances or the popu- 
larity of its measures for support, hope to control 
such a wide spread population ? A population too 
sparse to be gathered up or even found? — a field 
too extended to be traversed in time to correct dis- 
orders, repel invasions, or relieve distresses ? The 
weakness of any government is in proportion to its 
extent or want of unity, and its exertions unavail- 
ing in the same proportion. In the last war with 
England, fifteen million of people, weakened by 
extent of territory, distance, and internal dissen- 
tions, could not carry through the mud and wilder- 
ness force enough to either capture or repel one 
brigade of men in Canada. They let the whole 
firontier suffer invasion, and left Canada uncontrol- 
led, and unconquered. Every barrel of pork cost 
them eighty dollars, every barrel of flour fifty, and 
every soldier two hundred before they reached the 
Northern frontier. A government iTcvat s^ie^A^Vc^ 
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thill texture over two thousand miles square, must 
be united and strong to preserve its own existence. 

Connected with and growing out of the extent 
of territory in the United States, and equally ope- 
rative as a cause of disunion, is the difference of 
climates incident thereto. This gives birth to very 
diiferent temperaments, that not only feel differ- 
ently, but are very differently affected by the same 
impulses or causes of action. They can never see 
with the same eyes, hear with the same ears, or cal- 
culate upon the same scale. The budget of public 
exigencies, the balance sheet of public expenditures, 
and the estimates of public duties, and national pol- 
icies are seen differently, felt differently, and esti- 
mated differently. In the national councils there- 
fore, where all these cold and ardent temperaments 
meet, disagreements will arise, prejudices be lit up, 
and parties or combinations formed. The North 
are cold and cautious in their calculations, the South 
ardent and exaggerated in their views, and the West 
bold and reckless in their policies. How can they 
legislate in harmony? meet in just and proper ac- 
tion, and give efficiency to the administration of the 
Federal government? 

The rashness and false policies of the West and 
South, have already, tinged all the measures of the 
General Government. They are well calculated to 
involve us in foreign wars. Witness the seizure of 
Florida. The sequestration of a portion of Mex- 
ico, under the name of Texas, which is in effect 
the same as if the United States had done it alone. 
Witness lately an attempt to organize the Oregon 
Territory in the teeth of a clause in our treaty with 
Great Britain. Had Spain or Mexico been power- 
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ful nations, they never would have submitted to 
such wanton acts of spoliation. 

The North goes for a just economy, great propri- 
ety in national affairs, and a permanent and availa- 
ble condition of things. The South would run for 
temporary advantages, short-sighted policies, extrav- - 
agance in all things, and force the growth and re- 
sources of the country, or sacrifice them to present 
benefit or enjoyment. The West would rip up the 
goose that lays the golden ^gs ; and as posterity has 
done nothing, in their slang expression, for them, 
they would leave the future to chances, and let pos- 
terity take care of themselves. These different 
temperaments, arising from such a vast difference of 
climate, instead of producing a happy balance as 
they might under an eflScient government to control 
them, do, under our distracted Federal power, give 
birth to passion, hatred, party spirit, and all that vio- 
lence which does not be content with talking and 
feeling, but proceeds to action, and stands ready on 
any great occasion, or under any very great and ex- 
citing policy, to put an end to every thing, and stop 
the very motion of this vis inertia of a government. 

This extent of territory and varied climate of the 
United States, give rise to a very varied production. 
This, you are ready to say, is a blessing and de- 
sideratum in government. It would be so if the 
government was a unity, and could gather up this , 
pleasing and rich variety into her bosom, and through 
an active and steady commerce derive wealth and 
comfort from it. Instead, however, of their becom- 
ing blended into a stream of interchange and com- 
merce, under this inactive and undecided govern- 
ment, they are a fruitful source of a diSfitectfi.^ ^^ 
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interest that shakes the very foundations of thegor- 
ernment, and implants much bitterness, and cher- 
ishes many feeangs of disunion. 

Cotton, tobacco, rice, pork, flour, lard, fish, lum- 
ber, minerals, and manufactures are produced in 
great abundance by diflferent sections of the United 
States. Most of these great staples, however, look 
abroad for a market, because they are in much too 
great abundance for home consumption. This sur- 
plus is so great, that it is all important to many of 
them to have such a market, and they go for those 
policies that would open or extend to them such 
outlets. The sugar interest cannot exist without a 
tariff almost prohibitory to stop off the West Indies 
and South America. The cotton and tobacco grow- 
ers, embracing seven or eight States, think that un- 
less they take every thing they consume from Eu- 
rope, Europe would either cease to take these great 
staples, or greatly diminish the quantity they might 
want, and for these reasons are strongly opposed to 
any tariff. The fisheries claim even a bounty 
from the government for their productions, and the 
manufacturers go en masse for a tariff The pork, 
lard and flour interests hope through some sort of 
tariff arrangements with England, to find for these 
products a certain market and a better price. All are 
deeply concerned in a tariff, and nearly equally 'di- 
vided ; but all cannot be accommodated. Hence, the 
Federal Government is in a de^ quandary on this 
subject, and either comes to a stand still, or acts with- 
out a permanent system or settled policy. This 
brings us to the next great question of disunion, the 
tariff. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TARIFF. 

This is the great subject at present that absorbs 
all attention, and threatens the union. All the great 
and bulky agricultural productions of this diversified 
climate and extent of territory; all the produce of 
mines ; all that the great deep yields ; that the for- 
est furnishes, or that the skilful, intelligent and 
industrious manufacturers fabricate, stand commit- 
ted on this policy, and feel that their best interests, 
if not their very existence, depend upon it. Hence, 
they rush into the national councils with excited' 
feelings, well calculated to commit the future pros- 
perity of the country, if they do not the very gov- 
ernment itself. Should, however, either of the two 
great parties in relation to the tariff prevail by a 
meagre and scant majority, it is very probable the 
other would not submit to it, but enforce some sec- 
tional remedies under local or state authority. Adam 
Smith and Mr. Say made plausible theories, and 
wrote specious volumes, to prove that "free trade," 
" purchasing wherever cheapest," "and no restric- 
tions," were the true and correct policy ! England 
and France, where those gentlemen resided, praised 
their books, but took especial care not to adopt their 
maxims, and grew rich in spite of them. The Uni- 
ted States did adopt them almost alone, and now 
feel much embarrassed thereby. 

Up to the year 1812 or 1813, these States never 
dreamed of manufacturing. The inconvenience 
then occasioned by English and French SLggt^^Yow^^ 
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and the English war Ihat followed, forced the Ameri- 
can Congress to make a tariff for protection, to ena- 
ble her people to get articles of the very first neces- 
sity. Much skill and interest were rapidly built up 
under it, and New England particularly grew rich 
during its action. As soon, however, as the war 
ended, commerce resumed her wonted channels, and 
found safety on the seas ; the great agricultural and 
other interests we have spoken of, commenced a 
warfare on the tariff, made it a great political ques- 
tion that has ever since nearly equally divided the 
States, and threatens their very existence. They 
have made it a constitutional question, which shows 
how utterly worthless such an instrument is when 
great questions agitate the States. The anti-tariff 
party say that Congress has no power to Jay any 
tariff except for revenue, forgetting that such a doc- 
trine would jeopardize the very existence of the 
government, and place it in the power of its rivals 
or enemies, without any power to countervail. The 
uncertainty and doubt as to the tariff, which these 
fierce party discords create, prevent capitalists from 
embarking their substance in it, paralyse the re- 
sources of the country, and keep this young and 
otherwise vigorous people from advancing and real- 
izing the wealth due to their intelligence and indus- 
try. So nearly are they balanced, that the best in- 
terests of the country are in constant alarm ; and so 
great, sudden and unprincipled are these changes of 
policy in reference to commerce and manufactures, 
that people become nonplussed and reckless. They 
stand ready to join party, witness disorder, or willing 
to see an end put to it at the expense of the union, 
which would leave them at liberty to form new 
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combinations more congenial to their interests and 
views. 

The party, principally made up of whigs that sup- 
port a tariff, say that it is necessary to the comfort and 
independence of all people to make their own sup- 
plies. That agriculture is so much overdone, and 
cheapened by her over productions, and by the re- 
strictive system of European nations, that she could 
furnish surplus labor enough, aided by women and 
children, to manufacture every thing that the popu- 
lation consumes. That this would create a happy 
divission of labour; make a home market that 
would purchase largely of agricultural productions, 
as well provisions as raw materials, and save the ex- 
penditure of fifty or an hundred million of dollars 
abroad for supplies. They contend that the home 
market is the most important one to all people ; and 
witness the documentary fact, that the United States 
import but fifty million of manufactured articles, as 
the custom house shows. She consumes, however, 
not less than nine hundred million of manufactured 
goods, as the census proves. One item alon?, that 
of textures, including silks, woolens and cottons, at 
twenty-five dollars ahead, amounts to four hundred 
and fifty million dollars for her population. All 
other items, such as hats, boots, glass, paper, furni- 
ture, carriages, harness, saddles, and a thousand other 
articles, they say would swell the list to the nine 
hundred million and even more. 

The friends of the tariff" contend, that there is all 
the difference between spending a dollar to buy any 
thing at home, and sending that dollar abroad for 
the same article. In the latter case the dollar is ^ox\^ 
forever, whilst ia the formex it remains in \\ve (lowsx- 

4 
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try — touches a thousand springs of industry in its 
active circulation ; and after all is. in the country, 
and a part of its wealth ; and should the article cost 
a fraction more at home, it would not affect the re- 
sult, for prices balance in the round. They witness 
the impoverishing effect of any country spending 
its revenues abroad; and instance Ireland, Spain 
and the Indies as strong examples in proof. 

The friends of a tariff say, and prove it by sta- 
tistics, that in these times of factitious wants and 
wide spread consumption, no people do or can sell 
enough abroad to buy all they wish to consume ; 
their exports form their ability, and in the United 
States that export is only about one hundred million 
dollars, whilst their consumption, as seen above, is 
nine hundred million. England, independently of 
her manufactures, exports a bagatelle! How then 
could she buy the five hundred million pounds worth 
of fabrics that she wants, did she not make them ? 

They say, also, that commerce would not be af- 
fected, for what the United States had less of foreign 
they would have the more of a home domestic 
trade; always more active, safe and controllable; 
and that the revenue would attach upon articles that 
the country does not or could not produce, and upon 
some raw materials, and some articles of high luxu- 
ry, and find sufiicient therefrom to suffice the wants 
of the government. 

They say, too, that if these States made all their 
supplies of fabrics at home, still the wants of Europe 
would take from them most of the surplus of raw 
staples, particularly cotton, and would have lo pay 
for them in specie, which would greatly enrich the 
country; and prove it by the showing, based on 
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certain calculations, that of the million and a half 
bales of cotton exported from the United States to 
Europe, thte United States takes back only sixty 
thousand bales in fabrics of that material, all told. 
This is proved by data drawn from the custom 
house, of the relative value of the raw and wrought 
articles. 

It is further alleged, that although a tariff does 
operate a bounty to the manufacturer and a tax on 
consumption temporarily, yet it soon ceases to be 
the case, for as soon as capital is engaged, skill ac- 
quired and competition lit up, the articles made be- 
come cheap, and even cheaper than the same can be 
imported for. They prove this simply by compar- 
ing the prices of the same goods in England and 
America, by the known and admitted fact, that the 
United States are sending their goods abroad, and 
selling them along side of the English, particularly 
in China and South America, and have actually sent 
many articles to England herself and sold them there. 
They admit that the tariff in such a case is and 
becomes a dead letter ; yet it is useful, inasmuch as 
it prevents foreign manufacturers throwing low 
priced, defective goods on their market, such aslhey 
would be willing to sacrifice upon in order to meet 
emergencies or depress prices. 

The friends of a tariff furthermore contend, that 
on the great principle of reciprocity, the United 
States injustice to herself, should have a tariff; be- 
cause the nations of Europe, particularly England, 
admit nothing of their great surplus but what they 
are obliged to have, and lay a heavy duty on all 
fabrics. To countervail this, and to \\uA\e.^V^ \\et 
national] ijTf a tariff is sound policy oiv XYv^ '^^^'^^ ^^ 
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the United States. And had Europe admitted on a 
fair footing provision stuflfs alone from the United 
States during the last thirty years, it would have 
realized to these States, from their surplus alone, not 
less than one thousand million dollars. The quali- 
ty of goods is of great consequence, they say too, 
to a people ; and when they make their own sup- 
plies a better quality is produced, good faith and 
character observed, and frauds and imitations not 
known. That the diflference of price in labor is but 
little felt in these times of perfect machinery, and 
that cheaper provisions and rent would more than 
make up any diflference in wages. That the wrought 
value is j&ve times the raw ; that one-third of the 
labor requiring one-third only of the capital, spins up 
in England the raw material raised in the United 
States, and realises that difference, being two hun- 
dred per cent, profit. 

Finally, they say that there is but one great rule 
or principle in political economy in reference to 
tariffs, in spite of all the formal precepts of the books, 
and that is, that every nation ought and must gov- 
ern itself by circumstances. The surplus labor ; 
the wants of the people and government ; the climate 
and poverty or fertility of her soil ; the raw ma- 
terials ; the supply of coal, iron, copper, lead, and 
such articles; water power; intercommunication, 
and all other circumstances that bear upon the sub- 
ject. 

E. CONTRA. 

The anti-tariff party, principally made up of the 

staple growers and the loco-focos, contend, and 

ring them through all their changes, that trade 

should be free ; that all should be at liberty to buy 
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where they can cheapest, and that all tariffs are a 
bounty to the manufacturer, and a tax on the con- 
sumer. If trade be free, they contend, or imports, 
enough collected for revenue only, every thing would 
regulate itself in commerce, and a perfect reciprocity 
be established in the whole world. They don't con- 
sider that those sections of the world that have 
the start in skill and capital, would still continue 
to keep it ; and standing on. the vantage ground 
would subsidize all others. They say, all free men 
should have the natural right of buying where they 
can cheapest, unrestricted, and that every act of a 
government that impairs this right, is oppressive and 
wrong ; without considering whence the ability to 
purchase is to come, or what is due from one nation 
to another. They say, also, that one part of the 
community should not be taxed for the support of 
another, without considering the ultimate effects of 
this temporary tax, and the great results that never 
fail to attend it, as showed above. 

They resort to the very far-fetched and forced ar- 
gument, that a tariff is unconstitutional; that the 
Federal government has no right to levy imposts 
except for revenue, without reflecting that it apper- 
tains to the very existence of all governments to not 
only have revenue, but to be able to countervail 
other nations, and cherish and protect domestic in- • 
dustry in all its branches. They do not recur to 
the fact, that the Federal government has been in 
the constant habit from its foundation, of giving 
bounties, countervailing, and protecting, any in- 
terest thut seemed to require it, and the courts and 
all concerned have acquiesced in it. 

Tbeate popular and slang arguments oi iScie ^^^v 
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tariff party, particularly "free trade," "buy where 
cheapest," and " tax not one part for the benefit of 
another," strike the ignorant and unreflecting with 
much force. They cannot run out the consequences 
of these maxims, and go with the party uttering 
them as their best friends. The poUticians seeing 
that, ring" them through all their changes, proclaim 
them not only in Congress, but at the comers of the 
streets, ale houses, court houses, and gather thus all 
the idle and thoughtless into their vortex. 

The government of the United States, made up 
of these two great parties, either come to a stand still 
upon that subject, or act with so much versatility and 
uncertainty, that the country, as we remarked before, 
is thrown back and non-plussed. No power exists 
in the Federal government to avail itself of the rich 
variety of products, the great advantages which it 
possesses for manufactories and commerce, and re- 
solve into one great system of prosperity these va- 
ried and rich materials. They aire left to chances, 
or left to float between the parties, a fruitful source 
of party spirit and eventually disunion. England 
in such a case, resolves all advantages into some 
focus of general usefulness, and hushes all opposi- 
tion thereto. 



CHAPTER VI. 

GENERAL SUFFRAGE. 

Of all the fatal causes of disunion dependent on 
the action of her people, that of a getveial suffrage 
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is the most certain and unerring. It remained for 
the people of this confederation to j&nd the lowest 
level in this dirty and corrupt field of political ac- 
tion. They have extended it to embrace all the idle, 
worthless, ignorant and cqrrupt mass of population, 
native and imported; and this great chaldron of 
popular filth throws up its ebullitions of dregs and 
froth, until all that is pure and spiritual runs oflF, 
and leaves the mass to its own impurities. Under- 
stand me not to speak against the proper elective 
and representative principle ; this is the very palla- 
dium of human liberty; the only certain and proper 
guarantee of the rights of persons and things. The 
elective franchise to be efiicient,*' should embrace the 
substance and intelligence of the land ; should be 
conservative in its character ; rest upon the juste 
milieu^ the middling interests; where all sub- 
stance, intelligence and worth repose. It sliould 
keep in check an overweening aristocracy on the one 
hand, and control and quiet the action of the rabble 
and mobs on the other. An unrestrained suffrage 
is the most sure agent in letting a nation down be- * 
low her interests, and rendering her regardless of 
her best and greatest policies, her national honor 
and glory, and divesting herself of all elevation of 
character. 

A voter should have a substantial interest in the 
country ; a property qualification based upon real 
estate ; should be so circumstanced as to feel the ac- 
tion of all laws that bear upon property as well as 
persons. The great interests of society would then 
be safe ; the great policies of the country regarded, 
and lall those sudden and impulsive and unjust laws 
avoided that go to derange the "bod^ \>o\\\\e,^ ^^\^ 
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operate partially. The elector should go to the 
ballot box, not he carried by the designing ; should 
vote from his own feelings of worth and interest, not 
from any motive foreign to the general good, or calcu- 
lated to benefit party. When a manly independ^ence 
marks the elections, the country is safe, and all its best 
interests and policies will be regarded and carried out. 
A great zeal has been all the time manifested by our 
designing politicians to have the suffrage extended, 
because they foresaw that it would be a vast leverage 
in their scale of power. To be of the age of 21 
years, and exist in the country, or the county, or 
district where they vote, are all the qualifications 
required in many States. The vagabond without 
any interest in the country, the drunken sot, the 
pauper, the hireling soldier, the menial, the foreign- 
er, only a few months arrived, before he knows our 
language, are all entitled to vote in some of the 
States. 

Our corrupt presses and designing demagogues, 
meet the foreigners on their arrival upon our strand, 
and engross their votes. They say to the Irishman 
that he must now vote with them, the only party that 
goes for liberty. To the German, that he had bet- 
ter have remained a vassal at home than be here, 
unless he votes with them, the only friends to liber- 
ty. They say they are the only friends to the poor 
man ; that the rich wigs, as they call the whigs, 
aim to tyrannise over them, and make beasts of bur- 
den of them. Such unqualified assertions, accom- 
panied with flattering attentions, civility, and treat- 
ings generally, secure' their votes and gain their con- 
fidence. The party that secures and uses this nu- 
meroiis class o[ voters, stands completely organized. 
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have their committees to wait on them, their rooms 
to collect them into, their orators to harangue them, 
their taverns to treat them in, even hacks and car- 
riages are subsidized on the days of elections for theu: 
benefit. Where the forms of ' naturalization are 
thought necessary to be gone through, a fund is 
raised to pay the fee, and the foreigner exempted 
from all charges. A great effort is all the time made 
by that party of which we speak, to secure the man- 
agers of the elections, for then if any irregularity 
occurs, any question be made as to the right to vote? 
these managers overrule it, and admit the votes 
questioned all the time, if on their sidfe. When the 
seat of the member they wrongfully return is 
questioned, if a majority of the body be of his way 
of thinking he is sure to be retained, as was wit- 
nessed in the case of the New Jersey election, and 
the more recent case, where four or five States sent 
forward members to Congress elected without the 
district system, that was positively ordered by a 
solemn act of Congress; and the flagrant corruption 
that occurred in the Parish of Plaquemines, La. 
As we said before, the general suffrage when con- 
ceded, is never to be recalled or got back. Now is 
the time for our politicians to make the effort, when 
the effects of it are so plainly seen in the riots and 
mobs that are disgracing our cities, when it is s6 
manifest that all our political disorders owe their or- 
igin to its action, when the aim of our designing 
politicians is so plainly seen in reference to the con- 
trol they take of these voters, and the political cap- 
ital they make out of them, but we have scarcely 
any hope of success. 
It is very plain to all who reflect, X\\a\. vVv\s d«ks» 
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of voters stands in the way of our best policies, par- 
ticularly our tariff and' manufacturing interests. 
There is no reasoning with them, because they meet 
yon with the slang expressions of " free trade," **tax 
not," (fee, which the designing politicians have put 
into their mouths. They stand on that lowest level 
that we speak of, and can't elevate their^iews to any 
thiijor ^reat or national, or appreciate any policy that 
would go to encourage on the national scale, our in- 
dustry or manufacturing operations. The enmity 
and hatred that have been implanted for effect in the 
minds of these unsulstantial voters against the rich, 
tfie refi mH, r^ie en tiv. t 'd, the wort! , and substance 
of the land, is snre to manifest itself at the polls, is 
universal, uncompromising and vindictive, and goes 
against all that ought'to control and govern. This 
war upon the substance and worth of the country, 
points to affrarianism pretty plainly; and if it be 
stopped short of that, yet the separation is so clear 
between these voters and the intelligence, substance 
and worth of the country, that all beneficial action is 
stopped between them. Where confidence exists 
between these different classes, much good is done. 
The refined, educated and well-mannered shed a 
softening influence upon their poor neighbors ; serve 
them in many things, save them much, suggest 
much, lift them greatly above their circumstances, 
and ameliorate their condition. This is a much 
better state for all countries, than the warfare that is 
got up and kept up between them by designing pol- 
iticians. All this however, stands completely pre- 
cluded, and that by system and design. No country 
is safe unless a beneficial influence is exerted. by the 
siihstance, /ntelligence and worth of it upon the 
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mass of the people, and without it all the gfiiaranties 
of rights of persons and property must fail, and all 
the interests and policies be prostrated or kept down. 
The naturalization laws of our Congress are short 
enough in all conscience, but they are defeated and 
of no force in many of the States. A six months 
residence entitles all to vote and hold ofBce in the 
State government; rarely any questions are asked 
by the managers as to naturalization, atid if natural- 
ization be resorted to, its certificate is made out by 
party, regfardless of the facts, by some clerk for the 
fee, or some designing judge to subserve his party, 
as was lately manifested in New Orleans by judge 
Elliott and his clerk. Were the five years necessary 
to the right honestly carried out, it would be much 
better for the country, and put foreigners in posses- 
sion of a better knowledge of our institutiotis. All 
good A riericans, or disintere ted patriots, look with 
horror and despair on this much abused depart- 
ment, and fail to correct its undue action. 

The property, and even the lives of persons in 
our cities where population is condensed, and all 
the bad materials collected, are very unsafe and call 
loudly for some system calculated to keep order. 
Tlie Federal power is inefficient in such a case, and 
it remains to be seen how far the organized njilitia 
will dare to act for the suppression of riots and dis- 
order. Our impression is, that they will not dare, 
and that unless the elective franchise could be cor- 
rected, and the naturalization laws could be carried 
out more efficiently and extended, all is in jeopardy. 
Our manufacturing policy calls as loudly for this as 
our cities, and needs it as much in establishing v^'&vc\r 
ierests and preserving its propeily. 
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Nothing but a property qualification can save us 
or keep our institutions in safe hands. Persons 
without property or a fixed home, can feel com- 
paratively but little interest in the country, and are 
not in a condition to care much for her interests. 
Such are often poor and nearly destitute from some 
bad habit, or some vice or inherent worthlessness, 
and as incapable of taking care of the public good 
as they have showed themselves incompetent to^ 
manage their own. The votes of such persons are 
easily controlled by the designing: and made to 
subserve base and interested purposes. Dema- 
gogues and unprincipled politicians hardly ever 
try to influence the substantial free-holders of the 
country, knowing they could not hope to succeed. 
Hence they are always preaching up and too often 
succeed in extending the rights of suffrage to the 
idle, unsubstantial and loosely attached persons that 
they know they can influence in the elections. 
This country has been already nearly prostrated by 
such a course, and has lost her high tone, and 
those yearnings after virtue and good order that 
once characterized her. A thousand local, partial, 
and disorganizing sentiments are afloat, in place of 
the early patriotism and devotedness to country 
that followed the revolution. A hostile feeling, as 
we have said, now rages against the property hold- 
ers, the substance, intelligence, refinement and 
worth of the country, that threatens to afiect all in- 
terests and all vested rights. Demagogues float 
on the surface of this general suffrage, and through 
it put to bargain and sale every thing precious and 
valuable. Experience tells the tale; facts speak 
for themselvQSy and there is no need of at%umetit 
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to show all this; it follows as certaialy and as nat- 
urally as a shadow follows its substance, and un- 
less it could be checked or corrected, all is lost. 
The Naturalization la\V^s are connected with all this, 
and let in, unless guarded, votes enough from 
abroad to insure by joining in, the prostration of 
onr fair temple of liberty. The United States put 
the term at five years, a term short enough; but 
many of the States have defeated it, and rendered 
it a dead letter, by letting them vote almost im- 
mediately and hold office in their respective limits. 
The right to hold real estate should not be allowed 
to a foreigner before he be fully naturalized and 
identified with the country. The only doubt is, 
whether this suffrage can be called in and confined 
to the substance of the country after having been 
bestowed upon the worthless and unsubstantial? — 
we say it cannot — and whether the naturalization 
laws can bo placed upon the ground that the Fed- 
eral government intended them to stand on? Our 
best disposed citizens are let down so low in the 
scale of political degradation that nothing can raise 
and restore them. 

A policy called the Jefiersonian has walked forth 
and spread down south and west into all the States 
that were settled from Virginia, or that received 
much emigration from her. This began with 
Thomas Jefierson, and aims to build up the States 
at the expense of the national government. It 
talks incessantly of Statje rights, cecession, nullifi- 
cation, consolidation, and wages an unrelenting 
war all the time on the federal power. She 
felt that Virginia, after giving six Presidents to the 
nation, was greater than the nation \Vse\t •, ^w^l \i^- 
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cause slie failed to govern her all the time, coratnen- 
ced pulling her down. All that was exclusively 
and essentially national came in for her denuncia- 
tion. She denounced central power, commerce, 
manufactories, banking, armies, navies, national 
debt, national glory, honor, or a high national 
character. She controverted all this with State 
rights, based upon general suffrage and anti-inter- 
nal improvements. The bug bears with which she 
humbugged and alarmed the people were, consolida- 
tion, federal usurpation, federal courts. State sover- 
eignty, buy where we can cheapest, tax not a 
part for the good of another part or the whole; free 
trade, let alone system, have our work-shops 
abroad, and a thousand such strange absurdities. — 
Her influence, however, unfortunately for the na- 
tion, was sufficient with the aid of a conceded gen- 
eral suffrage, to prostrate all that she denounced, 
and carry all her measures. We have hobbled 
ever since, and see our best interests sacrificed 
every year, and every Congress that meets getting 
farther and farther from the means necessary to a 
change of our policy. The government now is in 
a worse condition than a government of chance ; 
there are design, corruption, and ruinous combina- 
tions at work. The dishonest politicians and the 
floating unsubstantial voters, join iti appropriating 
the very essence of the country — its funds, its 
treasury, its offices, its eniohmients, all to their 
own use. No great measures that would arouse, 
ennoble and enrich the country, will get any coun- 
tenance from them, because they would lift the 
nation above their paltry, corrupt and pitiful in- 
tngiws. 
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When Ihe whole mass of (he male population 
over twenty-one years of age, and who are found 
residents in a place, have a vote, they out number 
the worth and substance of the land, and carry all 
the elections. Such voters bear the proportion of 
five to one to the property or free holders. When as- 
sociated with the designing politicians, who maybe 
entitled to a vote on the principle of property quali- 
fications, they number ten to one, and become more 
than four fifths. When taken in connection not 
only with such designing politicians who control 
them, but in connection with all honest property 
holders who may be found thinking and acting 
with them, all of this difierence is seen. The con- 
sequence is a mathematical certainty which they 
will have, of controlling the elections, and all the 
legislation and measures of the country. All poli- 
cies must either originate with them, or be defeat- 
ed by their joint action. All offices must be mo- 
nopolized and held by them or their directors, and 
the whole resources of the nation be thrown under 
their sole control and subject to their use and 
erriolument. The administration of the govern- 
ment under such representatives, must partake of 
their mean sordid notions, their low groveling vices, 
and views, and be claimed as due to their exertions 
and party. The feelings of party devotedness and 
bribery, even with such electors, will induce 
them without the least hesitation or scruples, to lay 
hold of the whole of the offices and the treasury, 
and appropriate them to their own use and behoof. 

To show that the above proportions are not ex- 
aggerated, I will enumerate such facts as have been 
established in Eiierland, France, auA \\a\s eowwXx^ 
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as constituting the scale of voters under different 
circumstances. In England the ten pound free 
hold or lease hold, will give one to one hundred 
and twenty of the males over twenty-one years of 
age. In Ireland not more than one to four hun- 
dred. In France a similar free hold or lease hold 
qualification for a voter, will give by the returns 
made to the government, about one to two hundred 
and thirty-two. The same basis would give in 
New York one to one hundred. A real estate 
basis of fifty dollars and upwards, would give in 
England one to one hundred and eighty. In Ire- 
land, one to three hundred. In France, one to two 
hundred and seventy. In the United States, one 
to ten in the cities, and one to eight in the 
country parts of the United States. If the manu- 
facturing districts in England and France be taken, 
say Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, 
Paisley, Rouen, Lyons, and other similar places, 
the proportion of voters to the males over twenty- 
one years, at ten pound, is one to eight hundred ; 
at fifty dollars worth of a free hold, or lease or 
rent, is one to five hundred and eighty — ^in the Uni- 
ted States, one to two hundred and fifty. It re- 
sults from these facts that the unsubstantial, if allow- 
ed to vote, can in all cases and in all the countries 
named, (five to one even here) out vote the sub- 
stantial and property holders, or tax payers, under 
the most favorable circumstances. I will further 
assert, and prove it by facts and experience, that 
four fifths of all such voters hang together and 
vote for the most busy, most noisy, and most cor- 
rupt party — say the Democrats or Locos in the 
United States ; the Whigs and anti-corn law party in 
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England ; the agrarian or O'Connell party in Ire- 
la!]d ; the Uadical party in France, and all other 
couutries; and are so drilled, wtiipped in, niarkud 
and known, that they hang togctlier and Hsten to 
no reason or argnments at all. They are also fnlly 
and clearly arrayed against the property, decency, 
worrh; cultivation and substance of the country, ia 
all cases and in all places, as we have said. They 
are so embodied that they take the word and order 
of party, move with their party regardless of all 
national interests or policies or character, and 
stand ready to do battle for their leaders and parly. 

They read no papers but of their party, and be- 
lieve or give currency to all lies and slanders utter- 
ed by tlieir party. In the United States they wage 
an incessant war upon the national parly, swallow 
all the lies and slanders uttered against the leaders 
of that party, and will give currency to lies know- 
ing them to be such; wink and connive with one 
another at such falsities, and plume themselves on 
their address in running down their opponents, in 
that way and by such a vile course, which shows 
that cunning and unprincipled design govern them 
rather than ignorance, and that they hang together 
and do wrong for effect and hiterest. 

Let us look close at this class of general suffrage 
voters in the United States, and see how they are 
first constituted, and next how they think and feel, 
and lastly what they aim to accomplish, and how. 
The history that we have already given, sh >ws 
that tlie Jcffersonian party preached up and carried 
into practice, the broadest principles of general 
suffrage, to enable them to carry VheVt ^o\\\Vs, \vl\ 
put dowa the Adams or Federal paiVY, ^v\ii \>>iv\^ 

6 
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np their own upon a permanent basis. They dis- 
regarded the best interests of the country, and the 
evident intentions of the Constitution of llie United 
States. They availed themselves of a clause of 
that instrument, which said all should vote for Fed- 
eral officers and members of the Federal Congress, 
who voted for the most popular officer or branch of 
a State Government. Not meaning that any should 
vote before the five years necessary to a naturali- 
zation be elapsed — yet so taken by that party. 
Most of the Stales allowed foreign immigrants to 
vote almost as soon as they arrived in the country. 
They met, as we have stated, the radical Irishmen 
and Englishmen, as soon as they arrived in the 
country, and announced to them that they were 
the only friends of liberty ; were struggling in that 
cause not only against foreign despots and aristo- 
crats, but a party, the Federal party at home, who 
aimed to introduce all the worst parts of the Eng- 
lish government here, and would, unless counter, 
acted, make slaves of all of them. They branded 
all good men, all real patriots, all substantial culti- 
vated men, as Aristocrats; proud, hating the poor 
foreigner, and aiding the oppressive governments 
of Europe in every way. They said to the Ger- 
mans, Swiss, and Dutch, who came, that they must 
vote with them or be slaves, and repeated the same 
things to them; and telling them that they had as 
well have remained vassals in Europe as come 
here, unless they vote with them against the Fed- 
eral Aristocrats, as they called the party opposed 
to them. They said to the French that they were 
friends to Bonaparte, and opposed to the tyranny 
and corruption of the Bourbons axid VvoVy alliance. 
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In this way they got all foreigners to vote and act 
with them, and who constituted one eighth of their 
whole vote. 

See now how these unsubstantial voters are 
made up. Firsts laborers on the farms of the na- 
tion constitute half of them, and much the honest- 
est and safest part of them — the other half are 
made up of those foreigners, wlio arrive, most of 
them, without property or character, and engrossed 
ill the way we have named; and of vagabonds, 
loafers, paupers, menial servants, and all rogues 
and drunkards, with a good proportion of office 
holders and hunters, and seekers of promotion and 
the patronage of those who wield the government. 
The whole, as we have said, taught to hate all re- 
spectable, wealthy, cultivated, and well mannered 
persons, and to call them aristocrats and tyrants. 
They are all arrayed to vote against them at each 
and every election. So clean is the sweep, and so 
effectual the organization, that they never fail so to 
vote, and it is understood by both parties that they 
will so vote all the time. A gentleman who has a 
servant, or a hireling, counts on his vote being in 
opposition ; and if he gathers up his carriage to go 
to the polls, he says to himself " it is no use, for my 
coachman will vote against me and balance mine." 
All the laborers a gentleman has, or employs, are 
directly opposed to him in politics, and good fel- 
lows with the demagogues all the time. When a 
man employs hands in a factory, and the continua- 
tion of the tariff, or the laying one on, be indis- 
pensable to him, (yet his hands, although as much 
dependant on a tariff for their employmewt. ^\i^ 
bread as be,) will vote against lilm. TY\^ A^tLVo.- 
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gogiies operate on their pride wlien all other in- 
rJncemeiits fail, by telling them that if they do not 
voUi ill apposition to their employers, it will be 
considered that he has bribed or influenced them, 
and that tlicy are not freemen or independent citi- 
z^^ns. Ttiis has the effect in nearly all cases to 
carry their votes; not only in the case of factory 
hands, but laborers on farms, canals, rail joads, or 
any other jobs, and applies with equal effect to 
small renters or tenants, who would not have the 
property within themselves. All the above classes 
being voters, from the pauper, loafer, and stranger, 
to the tenant and laborer, make a clean separa- 
tion of them all from the worth, intelligence, and 
substiince of the land, and prevent those thousand 
kindnesses, interchanges of civilities, and patroniz- 
ing influences, that the higher classes ought to prac- 
tise and exert upon the lower, and leave the latter 
to their own coarse society, and vulgar drinking 
slang, without the least chance of any ameliora- 
tion, improvement, or softening of their manners. 

In the stead then of continual bad habits and' 
vices, if free schools be proposed, or free lectures 
of niglits, the lower classes cannot be collected be- 
en use of the feeling we speak of, and from a fear 
that some plan or design is aimed at to aflect them. 
This hatred of the higher classes goes further in the 
United States than in England, because there they 
having no vote, do often consult their superiors 
u d take advice from them, and become proud of 
their patronage. All the occupations in England, 
a e in some manner so connected that all concerned 
consult one another, and contribute to each other's 
interests — not so in the United SxaVe^. The very 
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hirelings arc rude and impertinent, often to those 
on whom they are dependant, and work sulkily 
and with threats, and contend that they are of as 
much consequence as their employers. 

The means the demagogues and designing poli- 
ticir;ns make use of to drill these voters into their 
plans and party, are various and always unprinci- 
pled. They tell them, as we said before, that they 
are the only friends to liberty and the rights of man, 
and if they expect, or wish to be free, they must 
vote with their party, and fall into their ranks and 
plans. They are always civil to them, make them 
good fellows well met, and not only ta,lk to them as 
their equals, or even superiors, but preach up to 
them how poor and oppressed they are, and will 
continue to be, unless they take things into their 
own hands. They say to them, that they are not 
only as good as the independent and higher classes, 
but better, because they work and produce what the 
others consume and profit by to grow rich upon. 
They treat them, invite them to their political meet- 
ings and club rooms, and introduce them to their ora- 
tors and slang- whangers; who immediately give them 
the first lesson, consisting in calling them free men, 
the yeomanry, the sinews and backbone of the coun- 
try, the real sovereigns and support of the country. 
They flatter them too, by saying, that they must 
assist in the government and help to carry it on, as 
they are the real working-men, and know, or would 
know, what was best to be done in all cases. They 
then, as a second lesson, vilify the worth, intelli- 
gence and substance of the country, by calling them 
all names, as we have said, and questioning all thek 
motives and actions. They also open Vo XYveov^^o^- 
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pects ahead, which they dare not be too explicit 
upon, such as point to agrarianism, and denounce 
vested rights, charters and monopolies, not only of 
office but property. They say wages must be kept 
up, the public lands divided out, and taxes attach to 
property and the rich only, to the total exemption of 
the laborer or poor man. On the days of election 
they furnish them carriages to ride in, taverns to 
sleep and eat in, all sorts of liquor to drink, and in 
those States where some form of naturalization has 
to be gone through, a fund is raised to pay the fee, 
so that the foreigner shall not be charged any thing. 
They offer to laborers, and particularly foreigners, 
employment at the expense of the government, and 
an office to most of them. They afterwards let 
them into their secrets, and call on them to aid them 
in lying and slandering their opponents ; and justify 
it by saying that all means are right and lawful that 
go to crush the monster aristocracy, meaning the 
real excellence of the land. It is amusing to see 
how quick an Irishman, for instance, can be initia- 
ted into all cheating and tricks, and lies, and fight- 
ing violences, used at the election for effect. You 
will see these low Irishmen winking and laughing 
in their sleeves, when some lie is uttered for effect 
against their opponents, and soon hear him repeat- 
ing it, and swearing "by Jasus, it is thrue, ivery 
word of that same." When all other tricks and 
cajolings fail to get a fellow to vote as they wish, 
they next resort to bribery and direct corruption. 
In order to raise a sum of money necessary to carry 
out their plans, they will tax the leaders of the par- 
ty as far as they can conveniently bear it ; but have 
now resorted to a tax on office-holders. Say there 
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are twenty thousand oflSce-holders in the United 
States and the States that they belong to, whose 
salaries amount to two millions of dollars; they de- 
termine in their grand and secret councils, that all 
salaries are to be taxed ten per cent., which will raise 
two hundred thousand dollars with which to bribe 
and play their game. This sum is used in estab- 
lishing some six or eight hundred presses, and hiring 
editors to lie and fight for them, and that have no 
character. Much of the sum is employed in dis- 
tributing papers, and tracts, and pamphlets filled 
with lies and most foul slanders, and labored per- 
versions of the opinions and conduct of their oppo- 
nents. Orators, too, are hired to travel and stump 
speech in all the remote settlements, and utter lies,and 
perversions, and slanders as black as night against 
meritorious candidates. The ofiicer who would not 
submit to be taxed on, his salary would be sure to 
be turned out of his office, and if he alleged the 
true reason for his losing his office, he would be 
called a liar and slanderer, and some dishonest act 
not only alleged against him as the cause of his be- 
ing turned out, but proved by all sorts of certificates 
of their minions. They always have persons ready 
to make and give certificates to any fact wanted, 
. and to support their charges. They say to their 
certificate men, "you serve your party by it, and as 
there is no oath it makes no diflference ; is the rather 
meritorious, because it crushes an enemy to liberty, 
may be an aristocrat." 

Millions of money have been taken out of the 
public treasury and spent on useless works, with 
the design and on purpose to collect Irish ecad o\!c\^t 
laborers at points where they needed lYieia, m otdst 
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to carry elections by their means. Most of the State 
debts, now amounting to two hundred and twenty 
millions, were created, not to do any much good, but 
to give the handhng of it to tlie demagogues and 
designing politicians, and to employ thousands of 
foreigners to ensure elections. The politicians, who 
are the dominant party leaders, have the handhng 
of this money, and never fail to steal a good portion 
of it. Defalcations and peculations, instead of 
damning those who practise them, injure them not 
with their party, and they are neither punished for 
it or turned out of office. Should some zealous pat- 
riot talk of an impeachment of the delinquent, he 
would be laughed at for his pains, and get none to 
support him in the attempt but his own party, which 
is in the minority. For the last five years' the office 
holders in the United States steal fully the amount 
of their salaries, and use much the largest portion 
of their stealage in subserving their parly, and en- 
suring to it a continuation in power. 

In some cases where public works are finished, 
and show some continued annual result, they con- 
trive to put it in a shape to serve them and their 
party. I will name an instance to show what I mean. 
The city of New York, by a mighty effort, appro- 
priated twelve millions of dollars to bring the Crb- 
ton river into the city. This law was passed be- 
cause the locos, who were in office, but on a very 
meagre majority and great uncertainty of continu- 
ing, wished to strengthen themselves in the city by 
wielding this mighty sum, stealing a part of it, gain- 
ing vast patronage in the expenditure of it, and in- 
troducing, which they did, six thousand Irish toex- 
ccute the great work, and be vhexe lo vote 'with them 
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all that time. They enriched themselves and these 
Irish by such contracts as favoritism and power 
might give, accompanied by all sorts of extras, when 
under bid, or when for appearance sake they had 
to seem to let the jobs very low to their friends. 
All this worked as they expected, and when the 
work was finished, a question was agitated among 
them how to dispose of it to count them and 'their 
friends the most, and continue them in the city 
offices, which involved an annual expenditure of 
one million of dollars, and would give some five 
hundred of them all the time snug offices. They 
hit on the very corrupt plan of giving water gratis 
to the poor who voted with them, and thereby se- 
cure forever their votes. Accordingly they opened 
hydrants that spouted the water on every side of 
every square in the city, without even a stop cock. 
This water runs for everlastingly, and furnishes the 
finest water to them for nothing. Thus, instead of 
hiring out the water to all, and collecting rents 
enough to cover the interest on the twelve millions, 
they corruptly gave it away to such an extent that 
two-thirds of the whole interest had to be collected 
on real estate, or off the rich men and the substance 
of the city, materially affecting the value of real 
estate in the city. On the same principle of fever- 
ing their poor friends, they decided that personal 
property should pay no taxes, nor persons either. 
So we see a debt of twelve millions fastened on 
New York forever for the benefit of the party. 
Many such cases occur in all the States, and under 
the same motives and for the same or similar objects. 
Corruption stalks openly through the land, and en- 
ters into the whole arrangements o£ lYvaX ^\V^, 

ft 
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either in the direct way or indirectly, and the whole 
revenues of the Federal and the State governments 
are thus monopolized and appropriated. Of the 
two hundred and twenty millions which the States 
borrowed and now owe for, and of which one-half lies 
w thoutthe interest being paid, and a part repudia- 
ted altogether, not one-third of it did any good to- 
wards developing the country. The other two- 
thirds were either used up or stolen by the party 
handling it, or failed to show any result at all. 
One- third of it went to build up State banks, which 
were totally used up by that party who created the 
banks, managed them, and took out of them the 
whole of the money that had been turned into 
them ; and what was infinitely worse, left millions 
of irresponsible bank paper in circulation, that fell 
upon the innocent and proved of no value. Thus 
making the stealage in effect three times the more, 
as the capital was first taken, and then twice its 
amount of paper, becoming for that reason worth- 
less. 

Whenever the party, or individuals of the party, 
were caught stealing, or usin^ or wasting the pub- 
lic monies, instead of the party punishing such, they 
let them go, and either continued them in ofiice or 
applauded them for the deed, or laughed at it as a 
very smart thing. Ever afterwards such individuals 
would be found most active at the elections, and 
sure to be leading orators, agents or committee men 
for their unprincipled party. Loco Presidents of 
the United States have often and openly continued 
in office such as were proved to be defaulters, through 
a series of years together. Another general practice 
^ with the party, is to take men of straw for bonds- 
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men, or bail, where the office was required by law 
to give security or bonds. Nine-tenths of the bonds- 
men were utterly devoid of all responsibility, and 
the one-tenth that had means were let off by neglect 
or some designed informality, so that the govern- 
ment never did or expects to get any thing out of 
the bail. A party thus unprincipled, thus unscrup- 
ulous in the use of means, thus hedged and secured 
on all sides against any ultimate responsibility or 
personal punishments, will not fail, do not fail to 
consider all the resources of the country theirs, and 
appropriate them accordingly, and thereby reward 
their party and lay the whole country under con- 
tribution. When an impatient Irishman, or unprin- 
cipled loafer, points to some gentleman's fine house 
or fine equipage, and says to his leaders, it is time 
such nabobs were made to feel that others have rights 
to property too, evidently hinting at agrarianlsm, 
the leader lays his hand on his shoulder, and look- 
ing him in the face, says, my friend, be patient, have 
we not all the offices ? do we not handle all the 
money of the nation, and the State "and corporation 
too 7 and in time will ride in our carriages too, and 
live in fine houses? Why, my dear sir, that man is 
our slave — =fae is working for us ! Do we not tax 
him, and use him? Oh, my darlint, replies the 
Irishman, that is thrue, you are a jewel, and I did 
not think of that. 

The poor, and particularly the foreigner, with 
whom the daily vices and criminalities, and vio- 
lences, and breaches of the peace most often occur, 
are in a manner shielded from all penalties of the 
law by the action of the organized party to ^\va«v 
they belong", because that party has lYve iw^^.^-j ^^ 
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jailor, the sheriff, the keeper of the penitentiary, the 
constables, the police, the peace officers, all on that 
side, and the individual is sure to escape through 
the means of some of them, even if he be a mur- 
derer, a burglar, or guilty of arson. One man of 
his party on the jury is sufficient to hang a whole 
jury, and prevent conviction, as occurs every day. 
In the turbulence of the elections often murder is 
committed, or violent assaults, or prevention of the 
right to vote by any one of the opposite party, and 
all who are concerned escape punishment. In many 
cases an Irishman, backed by his countrymen, and 
goaded on by the leaders of the party, has seized the 
ballot box and scattered the votes to the four winds, 
or borne it oflf in triumph, and yet not punished for 
it, although the election was thereby defeated. 
Often false returns are made where the vote was 
known to be against them, and before the error 
could be corrected the members falsely returned 
would take their seats, and a pretended examina- 
tion into it go on through the whole session of a 
Congress or a State legislature; the falsely returned 
members all the time voting with their party, and 
carrying some measures all important to the party. 
At the close of the session, or just before the term 
expired, come to a decision, from the plain nature of 
the case, which went to show that they were not 
entitled at all. Yet all the mischief is done, and 
the party triumphing in their measure and profiting 
by it. Funds are all the time raised, oftenest stolen 
from the treasury through the office-holders, to hunt 
up and naturalize foreigners, and bring them from 
one place to another as the case might require, and 
have them ready for voting. In those States where 
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a residence in the country of six months *or a year 
be necessary to be proved, they suborn witnesses 
who swear that they know that they have been the 
necessary time in the country, and thus let one to 
three thousand to the polls at some one important 
election. If scamps are detected in voting twice or 
a dozen times at the different places, for they have 
twenty different places in the cities and in a coun- 
ty at which to vote, yet they think him smart, 
screen him from all punishment, and he is sure to 
get an office for his zeal in serving his party. Bully 
Irishmen are formed into a phalanx, who jam the 
polls, and threaten all who come up to them with 
violence that are not of their party, and the mana- 
gers, being of their party, pretend that they cannot 
get them away. The militia are not brought up, 
partly, because they too would be of their party, 
and because it is thought monstrous for gups and 
arms to appear where freemen are voting. If whigs 
do appear to enforce order, they cry aloud that mili- 
tary force has been used at the elections to deter the 
people from their Independent votes, and the party 
make much political capital out of it which serves 
them afterwards, which was a part of their aim. 
The most certain effect of such violence, of shoving, 
crowding and insulting, or threatening at the polls, 
is to keep away decent voters, who do not wish to 
be embroiled with such low vagabonds. Every 
trick, all sorts of violence, as well as money and . 
promise of office and employment, are resorted to ♦ 
continually to influence the elections, and with too 
much success. From all of the above facts, and all 
of them could be established in a court of iustvcA^ 1 
would boldly say, that the general awffitt^^'^A^^ 
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certainty, destroy this government and dissolve this 
confederation. 

Let us examine more particularly in what way it 
will work this ruin, and what circumstances operate 
to postpone the day of dissolution. The sparse na- 
ture of its population has so far postponed the day 
when these evils and corruptions will produce their 
effect. When people get settled in the woods, or 
country, where, if they have no property, a hope is 
lit up that they will have some property soon, for 
they see how easy it is to get lands and become 
freeholders ; then they become somewhat changed 
in their feelings and habits. The very party with 
which the person acts who has gone into the fr(Hitier 
settlements, induced many to go and settle on the 
public lands under a law which that party passed, 
giving pre-emption or preference rights to all set- 
tlers, and enabling them to take pick and choice of 
the lands. The squatter getting at a water power, 
coal mine, or on some rich timbered and well water- 
ed land, can and does sell his right to a pre-emption 
for three to four times as much as he is bound to 
pay, and takes the three prices for it, leaving his as- 
signee to pay the government. With the advance 
he gets land and becomes a freeholder, and ceases 
to be of the agrarian or radical party, that would 
distract the country. This works differently from 
what those intended who induced him to go there, 
and contributes no little to stay the hands of party, 
and postpone the time when general suffrage, and 
the corruptions running with it, will produce ruin 
to the Union. Again, one so scattered becomes com- 
paratively innocent and harmless, because he is not 
so situated as to be acted on coiitrnMaWY \>Y vVv^ ex- 
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amples and sympathies of the reckless ones of his 
party, who are gathered into cities or at work on 
some public works. 

If the United States were circumstanced as Eng- 
land or Ireland is, with this general suffrage, the 
country would be quickly ruined, for there the irre- 
sponsible and reckless are collected and concentrat- 
ed in a way to act on each other, and affect each 
other by the worst sort of 3]rmpathies. If the Uni- 
ted States were situated as the cities of New York 
and Philadelphia are, the propertyless and character- 
less locos would walk over the land and appropriate 
all to themselves, by the aid of those corrupt feel- 
ings and principles which we have been speaking o£ 
Nothing is wanting but such a density, or concen- 
tration of population, to burst into action and suffer 
no control. It is as sure to come as the sun rises 
and sets, and follows the principles and state of 
things named, as surely £is the shadow follows the 
substance. • Another circumstance keeps back the 
result for a season. The party that has let them- 
selves down to this lowest and dirty level, and put 
in requisition the worthless portion of mankind to 
aid them, does not aim at the destruction of the 
government — does not wish to rip up the goose 
that lays for them the golden eggs. They wish to 
preserve the worthless and degraded existence of 
the confederation, to use it as they would a milch 
cow ; appropriate its treasures and revenues, and de- 
rive importance from the offices within its gift. 
They think that they have accomplished that ob- 
ject, but they reckon without their host. They can 
scarcely now stay the hands of these itreB^\i%\fc\fe 
yoters from violence and rapine, and m oidet Xo ^^ 
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it they have to divide the offices and emoluments 
with them. They thus let into power and influence 
a dangerous agent, and one that they will not be 
able to control longer than it gets more strength and 
impudence. When the great cauldron boils and 
casts up its scum and froth, it will roll over the 
bounds assigned to it, and overwhelm in its turmoil 
all in its way, not only those intended to be the vic- 
tims, but those who reared it up and vainly hoped 
to lead oi: control it. As happened in the French 
revolution, the tools and minions of the designing 
politicians will rise above and first set their foot on 
the necks of their leaders, and those who taught 
them the scent of blood, and to desecrate religion 
and private property. The tide that rolls on bears 
down all. The dregs of the poisoned chalice has to 
be drank by the persons who mixed it for their bet- 
ters. The anarchy that follows such an outbreak 
throws up, to prominent and conspicuous action, 
some strong energy, that seizes the monster intang- 
led in its own toils, and establishes a despotism as 
the only thing that can cure the disorders of society. 
Thus ends the chapter of the general suffrage ! 
Thus will end the Union ! Thus will disperse to 
its original elements the confederation! Say not 
that this picture is hypothetical and conjured up by 
the imagination ! It is the truth of history, the em- 
bodiment of the past, the denouement of poor hu- 
man nature's drama. Will any person at all con- 
versant with history, that has looked once at the 
phases of man's political acts, believe for a moment 
that such a state of things can last long and avoid 
such a catastrophe ? Can such deeply-tainted rot- 
tenncsSf such radical corruption, such broad and 
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wide spread political poison, fail to produce its effect ? 
The suffrage is conceded — ^it cannot be called back. 
Wo betide the politician that moves it! It would 
be worth the popularity, the standing, the aspira- 
tions, if not the life of him who came out against it, 
whether loco or whig. Let us follow the first track 
of the monster into practice, and see which way it 
tends. Mobs cannot be quelled or put down in the 
cities, because the members of them are voters! 
The mayor will not go against them, because they 
are voters, and he dependent on them for his ofiice ! 
The police or constabulary will not seize them, be- 
cause they are voters, and they would lose their 
places by opposing their masters and creators ! The 
militia will not fire on them, for they have aspira- 
tions to ofllce, and this mob are voters! The Uni- 
ted States have no soldiers scarcely, and will not 
send those few, for the heads of the government 
have to conciliate voters, and steer clear of all charges 
of acts of violence towards any of the people. 
Mobs, therefore, will govern the cities, and endanger 
lives and property continually, until the broad might 
of anarchy and confusion arrives to engulf all ! 
They cannot withhold licenses to sell spirits, and 
prevent the disorders incident thereto, because the 
mob wishto have such resorts, and the mobs have 
votes ! They cannot order broad wheels to wagons 
or carts, although all the roads and streets are cut 
to ruts, because the carters and wagoners and dray- 
men are voters, and do not wish to have the trouble 
and. expense of broad wheels. They cannot pro- 
hibit smoking and spitting in the streets and public 
buildings, because the sovereigns, who indulge in 
dirt and rudeness, are voters, and none date ^'^^tV. 
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ihem. They cannot prevent noise, singing, rude- 
ness, and throngs in the streets and grounds, because 
the blackguards who thus disturb the community 
are voters, and must be indulged and conciliated. 
They cannot employ negroes on canals, railroads, or 
in manufactories, because they have no votes, and 
the Irish, who have votes, say it must not be done ; 
hence there is nothing but degradation, and pauper- 
ism, and vagrancy for the poor blacks. Every tilling 
falls on them. They are the scape-goats for whites 
and Irish and all, because they have no votes, no 
political rights. They are more than ever the Ish- 
maels of this happy and free country ; every man's 
hand is against them, and their hands will some day 
be against all with a vengeance. When we enter 
that great field of anarchy that the general suffrage 
will some day open to the astonished world, the 
black race will be found striking down all that come 
in their way, and wreaking vengeance upon the races 
that shall have so long injured and degraded them. 
They will not do battle for liberty or good order, 
but for revenge, sweet if long deferred. 

We see from the above facts how ready the prin- 
ciples, running with the general suffrage, are to act 
in aid of disorder and low, dirty practices; how sure 
they are to lean to meanness and injustice, and what 
fearful power they already have obtained and exert 
over their very leaders. Ere long the cockatrice 
wil I sting the parent of its monstrous birth. General 
sutrrage is more dangerous, and harder to head and 
control, when it acts in a representative government 
than in a democracy, where the people meet in per- 
son to discuss any law or measure. In the latter 
case there is some sympathy with the patriotic era- 
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tor, the suffering country; and the crowd are occa- 
sionally moved in mass to do good, to relieve dis- 
tress, repair injuries, prevent violence and injustice, 
and patriotism is recognized in the tumult. In a 
cold balloting representative government, when the 
elections are cast in cold blood and with malice pre- 
pense, under the drill of a rascally party and design- 
ing demagogues, all goes on to injustice and bows 
to party violence and party interest, regardless of 
country. No necessity can draw from the closely 
whipped in ranks any departure from the word of 
party, to a suffering country; no sympathy can be 
drawn forth for national prosperity; the still, small 
voice of truth and patriotism is no longer heard, nor 
any maxims of political economy allowed to govern 
the selfish and engrossed minions of party. Hurra! 
for me and my party, is the selfish cry. Were there 
then no other causes of disunion at work — no inhe- 
rent centrifugal principle to scatter all attraction to 
the four winds — no complexity of government wheels 
within wheels — no conflictions between the Central 
and State governments — no unprincipled party spirit 
organized and armed cap-a-pie against efllcient gov- 
ernment and good order — no corrupt, vile and dirty 
presses paid to put down all merit and character in 
the nation — no extension of territory large and wide 
enough to distract every interest and scatter all sym- 
pathies and patriotic feelings — no diversity of cli- 
mates, productions and temperaments, to divide and 
place into opposition all the extremes of the nation — 
no n^ro slavery to mark and degrade one-fifth of 
our population — no great subjects of commerce, the 
tariff, internal improvements. State rights, to throw 
118 into ten thousand fragments and dmde ws \xvV^ 
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as many interests and parties. I say, were there 
none of these things to divide and destroy this Un- 
ion, break up this confederation, and lay us and all 
our hopes prostrate, the single piinciple of the Gen- 
eral SuHrage, and all the corruptions growing out of 
that, and incident to it, would not fail to work the 
disunion, do the work of destruction and put an end 
to all of our confederated organization. It is self- 
sufficient, and can play the cards of destruction alone 
without its other strong partners in the game, such 
as we have enumerated. How long will it require 
to work this ruin? I believe some twenty years, 
not more; because all the great agents at work are 
in active operation, and these irresponsible voters, 
under the general suffrage, too impatient to wait 
many years for the golden reward held out to them, 
and that they count so certainly upon realizing. In 
the Dorr war, as the tumults in Rhode Island were 
called, an Irishman and his wife went into a gentle- 
man's house in Providence and were looking around 
at the grounds, fixings, furniture, and style ; and 
when asked what they wanted remarked, that they 
were looking for a house to suit them, as they were 
tould that they would have choice of the houses 
soon. This shows how impatient they are for the 
loaves and fishes. 

When the Whigs and National Republican party, 
on some occasions, passed laws to have a registration 
of all voters made out officially, on due examination 
of their qualifications, particularly in the cities where 
imigrants were continually arriving and departing, 
as the only means of guarding against frauds and 
false voting; the Lcco party opposed it with all their 
force. In the few cases where it was carried over 
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their heads, ihey never rested until they repealed the 
law, and threw it all oped to their intrigues, frauds 
and false certificates. They wish to have it all upon 
uncertainty, so that they can introduce or fabricate 
votes enough to carry the election and ensure suc- 
cess to the'r party in all cases. They allege that it 
is wrong to make or require a fee man to register 
himself r.nd stand on any catalogue or list. That 
the right to vote is inherent, and appertains to a citi- 
zen and free man. It made a difference of one-fourth 
in the votes of that party. On the same principle 
they oppose anything and every arrangement that 
goes to place things on a just and proper footing, or 
that is calculated to counteract fraud and rascality. 
In all case', in all arrangements, and in every move- 
ment of that party, the first question t!iat occurs to 
the designing lea lers of it is, how they can overreach 
the'r opponents. If they have not a majority that 
they cnn count on, in the ordinary drilling and mar- 
shalling in of their adherents, they look out for aid 
frbm other plr.ce?; or an increase of their strengih 
by soaie trickj'some bribery, or falsity: such as will 
create new vole^, bring them from other places, or 
induce sonn.e to join them from tlie other par'y. 
They often wait until the day of the election, then 
come out with a huge lie, stating that the candidate 
in opposition had died suddenly, altered his opinion?, 
or reltacted his principles!! Were it not from a 
fear of the Irish, and a certainty of losing their votes, 
they would give a vote to fres negroes. 

The thing is virtually out. Never again wi'l we 
have a Whi^c or an ho?3e>t administration ! The 
dominant party aro too well drlled, and I ave organ- 
ized in a way to use all tha resources oi V\vci t^^UciVi 
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to aid their elections. They use tlie public treasury, 
the public lands, all the offices and piblic patronage; 
and carry out to the letter the abominab'e doctrine, 
'^that to the victors belong the spoils," most shame- 
fully. Nono get an office but a minion of their par- 
ty, and one who is loud, unprincipled, and thorough 
g )ing for the cause. None have the handling and 
expendi.jg the public money,sayf 10,000,000 in the 
Federal government, and as much in the States in- 
dividu illv.but the leaders and their miuons. None 
that have a little honesty, and wish to think and act 
for iheiriselves,. although of the party,cangetan of- 
fice, because they thus da. e and will not be dictated 
to in every t-.iing. Twenty thouscind office holders 
belonging to the party — twenty thousand post-mas- 
ters, with the right to a frank, and which has been 
used all the time for the party, can't fail to influence 
all, give circulation to all lies, and infamous plans, 
and tricks, and control the elections. The office 
holders, inclcding these postmasters, and the foreign 
voles not legally entitled, carried the last election, 
when Mr. Ciay was a candidate against Mr. Pv)lk. 
A small calculation demonstrates it. When we add 
the activity, biibery, the $300,000 tax raised on 
office holders, the 1000 corrupt presses paid by those 
in office out of the public monies, and the corrupt 
employment of the public money to carry false vo- 
ters to the places where they most count, and are 
most wanted, under pretext of their being emp'oyed, 
the thing is rendered certain. 

The whig party the Ia?t time ran Mr. Clay under 
tho most favorable auspices — when the great poli- 
cies of the nation, which he advocated, stood promi- 
nent^ and were seen by all, and their necessity felt 
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by all — when he was acknowledged to be honest 
and talented, and the best interests of the country 
evidently dependent upon him and his party — when 
the Whigs had much of the sympathy of the nation, 
from the flagrant treason practiced upon them by 
John Tyler. Under all these advantages, Mr. Clay 
lost his election, and was beat by a man without tal- 
ents, honesty, prudence or consistency. Never again 
will the Whigs make such an effort; never again 
will drooping patriotism come forth into power and 
usefulness. They now give up the ship and await 
the catastrophe that impends over the country. They 
cannot enter the fields of filth, and dirt, and black- 
guardism, and bribery, and low intrigue, and vio- 
lence, so as to hope to cope with this general suffrage, 
this foul organization, so fearfully arrayed against 
them and their country. The dominant party are 
now engaged in trying to bring on a war with Eng- 
land and Mexico, hoping to have a wider field then 
for undue influences and stealages; and utterly re- 
gardless of the country, its best interests and great 
policies, and honor, would compromit all. They 
add injustice, and low grovelling intrigue, and dis- 
honor, to their other qualities, and carry them into 
their intercourse with foreign nations, and their 
grasp'ng demands of them, will certu'nly provoke a 
war. A war, besides costing us $200,000,000, get- 
ting many of our towns and cities knocked down, 
destroy'ng all of our commerce and great staples, 
and demoralizing and killing hundreds of thousands 
of our citizens, and deranging every department of 
prosperity, will lead to a disruption of ftiese States, 
and end in a dissolution of the Confederation ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PARTY SPIRIT. 

This appertair.s to all nations, is inherent in the 
very nature of governments, and can be kept quiet 
and harmless only by a proper strength and balance 
in them. In the United States it is the monster that 
rudely and ruthlessly wallis forth, trampling upon 
eve y thing sacred, and polluting every thing pure 
and propc, without patriotism to soften it, or a 
strong government to restrain its coarseness and 
slang and with inbred indelicacy, drives the just, 
the intelligent and patriotic from all field of action 
with the government. Thus the great interests of 
the nition, the s .cred rights of the people, the im- 
porlaiice of the Union itself, which it estimates in 
dollars and cents, are left in the dirty clutches of 
this monster. Party spirit in these United States, 
rot or.ly has no dread of any force to stay its hands, 
or pun s'l its acts of violence, but fii:ds nothing sa- 
cred, nothing venerable, nothing dignified and im- 
posing in the central government to respect. On 
the contrary, fmJs a ready e3ho and support in its 
authorities, who have bacn placed in all the high 
offices of the Union by its action, and who applaud 
its acts and reward them wi:h new offices, calling 
for more expenditures. 

A short history of party spirit in the United 
States will be instructive, and show how little the 
Union has to hope, and how much to dread from 
it. When the States established their indepen- 
dence, they were so much astonished at the result 
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that they for some years threw themselves into 
each other's armsyand existed on sympathy and 
mutual congratulations. Soon, however, these fac- 
titious bands became relaxed, and weakened by 
time, and our foreign commerce and relations all 
suffered confusion for the want of some central con- 
troling power to meet the emergency. It became so 
evidently necessary, that on the suggestion of Gen. 
Washington, who still lived, a Convention of the 
States met to form a Constitution and more 
efficient government. They came together in their 
sovereign capacity, from which no influence could 
induce them to depart, and Alex. Hamilton and 
other wise patriots soon found that there was no 
hope of a strong central power, and adopted the 
present constitution as all that was practicable in 
that condition of the States,- or sovereigns, as they i 
were justly called. 

Soon after the ratification and practical existence 
of this constitution took efiect, there sprung up two 
great parties. The one went for construing that 
instrument in a way to give efficiency to the cen- 
tral government or confederation, and called them- 
selves Federalists from that circumstance; — the 
other calling itself at first Republicans, went for 
the power of the States and for the people through 
the States, in contradistinction to the central or con- 
federated government. The Federalists wished to 
render the central power strong enough to keep 
down popular tumult, insure order, and cause itself 
to be respected at honiie and abroad. The Repub- 
licans aimed to restrict the Federal government, 
confine itis powers not only to the letter of the cour 
stitution, but as I shall hereafter aV\o>N , e^^xv \<^^'^'» 
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and build up the States at ils expense. The elder 
Adams bieing then President, espoused the side of 
the liberal consjtruction in favor of Federal power. 
This occasioned such a clamor in the democratic 
journals, the electioneering campaigns and primary- 
assemblies of the States, that much intemperate 
language and disorder threatened the country. 
He very imprudently recommended a sedition law, 
as the thing best calculated to check this state of 
things. This injudicious law passed, and filled the 
jails with the seditious, but gave a great handle to 
the other party to strengthen themselves against 
him and his administration. Thomas Jefferson, his 
rival for office, availed himself of this imprudent 
law to place himself at the head of the Republican 
party, and build himself up over his rival. As 
soon as he succeeded in office, he went for the most 
rigid construction of the Federal constitution ; al- 
lowed the central government but little power; 
made it a creature of the States literally, not only 
as to its existence, but control. He made a party 
watch-word of the clause in that instrument, « that 
all the powers not herein granted are retained by 
the States." This was true in itself, but not to the 
extent that his party carried it, who denied to it 
even the implied powers, such as became necessary 
to carry out its provisions, and such as were indis- 
pensable to its preservation and existence. 

The Democratic party cast themselves on a wide 
sea, and claimed that the States that created must 
construe and correct all - the acts of the central 
power ; not only in the way pointed out by the 
constitution, but by any manifestation of public 
opinion that the States might make. Therefore, in 
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1796, the Legislatures of Kentucky and Virginia 
being more immediately under the influence of Jef- 
ferson, undertook to censure and control the Fed- 
eral government, and denied to the Federal court 
the right to construe the Constitution in any case 
where a State was interested, or where a party act 
was called in question. From that time the arm of 
the Federal court became nerveless, and without 
the power to enforce its decrees, if against party or 
States, and fell almost into contempt. Thomas 
Jefferson, in order to insure his own election, 
strengthen his party,, and perpetuate their exis- 
tence, preached up universal suffrage, and carried 
it to the baneful extent that we have stated in the 
last chapter ; and which will do the work of ruin, 
and make a finish of this confederation, when the 
population condenses and more favors its action. 

The Republican, Democratic or Loco-foco party, 
under all of these names, has existed ever since its 
organization under Jefferson, and has continually 
gained in strength and power by establishing itself 
on the broad and corrupt basis of universal suf- 
frage, which it has created for its own security arid 
use, and which it preserves with a tenacity that lets 
nothing of it go. It rings through all the changes, 
popular rights. State rights, anti-tariff dogmas, and 
goes wherever a question can be made against the 
central government. It uses the offices and funds, 
both State and Federal, to reward its votaries ; and 
on the unblushing and tyrannical principle that to 
the victors belong the spoils, appropriates for selfish 
and corrupt purposes the whole resources of the 
nation^ thus totally divesting them from the great 
purposes for which they were intended, \\\e\)\o- 
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motion of national prosperity, national honor and 
glory. 

This party, occupying the lower level, with all 
its activity, intrigue and bribery, having at its dis- 
posal the resources of the nation, the most of the 
presses, and stopping at nothing to carry its points, 
has intrenched itself so firmly that nothing can dis- 
lodge it from popular favor. The opposite party, 
embodying the intelligence, substance, and respec- 
tability of the country, which always are a mi- 
nority where the rabble are counted, have more 
honesty, more patriotism, and descend to fewer low 
and unworthy means to carry their measures. 
Hence they are thrown out, and can do nothing for 
the country. They feel for the honor, prosperity, 
and respectability of the central power, without 
the ability to serve it or prevent degrading and 
ruinous measures. 

There is no difierence of opinion allowed to 
exist in the democratic party, all are gathered in, 
and are taught to either have no private opinions 
or yield them up to party. They are drilled and 
whipped in until they form a unit, a solid phalanx 
— can count before hand votes, and calculate their 
strength mathematically. Hence they become 
irresistable, and control all the departments of gov- 
ernment. Conscience is laid asleep, and never sup- 
posed to exist in any case where a party vote is 
called for ; and the only question that is asked is, 
whether it is a party measure ? Or is he the can- 
didate or criminal, as the case may be, of our 
party ? Not is he qualified, or is he guilty or is 
he innocent? 

The Constitution provides for the impeachment 
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of the high officers of the government^ in case of 
corruption, misdemeanor in office, or any derelic- 
tion of duty. This is a vain and useless provis- 
ion, for the officer is generally put in by the pre- 
vailing party, and no matter how flagrantly he 
acts, the party will not even vote an impeachment 
against him, or if impeached would, and do always 
acquit him — whence he feels ever intrenched behind 
his party. In the fierce and violent contests that 
go on in connection with the elections, murder 
most foul is often committed ; but the murderer is 
sure to escape by having a judge of his party, or 
some of the jurymen. When an officer is retained 
in office years after the President knows of his de- 
falcations — ^when a President of the United States 
openly- violated the Constitution, by secreting bills 
or laws actually passed and sent up to him — when 
he refused to make his nominations to the Senate, 
the legitimate power to act on them, because he 
knew that body was opposed to him or his favorite 
candidate, and waited until it adjourned before he 
made them — ^when an unworthy nominee to office 
has been rejected by the Senate, and the President 
has waited until that body adjourned, and then re- 
appointed said^ minion to that or some better 
office, and many other such acts of tyranny and 
constitutional violation have occurred, the Whigs 
have been obliged to look on, and could not get an 
impeachment voted, because party supported their 
own President or officer. Thus this unprincipled 
party spirit enters into and defeats, or shields or 
contaminates, as the case may be, every depart- 
ment of the government, even the judiciary, that 
ought to be sacred. 
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The Democratic party not only claims to con- 
strue the Constitution of the United States and all 
the laws enacted, but does not hesitate to violate 
contracts, not only when the States or Federal gov- 
ernment are concerned, but individuals. It stays 
execution in the local legislatures, suspends the 
courts, values property, and obliges the creditors to 
take it at valuation for their debts, or go unpaid.; 
and the valuation, by interested persons, is sure to 
be so high that the creditor cannot take it. Three 
States under a democratic vote, have repudiated 
their public debt; many other States pay neither 
principal or interest, nor make the proper effort to 
do so, Some say the act of one Legislature, or 
solemn act of a State or government, does not 
bind the succeeding legislatures; and that in no 
case, not even though created to defend their very 
existence, is posterity bound for the debt or obli- 
gation. That party often acts against vested rights, 
and does not hesitate to take away charters, if in 
their way ; or, if thereby they gain popularity. 
All the individuals of that party do not go such 
disorganizing lengths — some stop short of actual 
violence and injustice, because they have some 
property, and fear the consequences of the ex- 
ample. Other assumptions and other doctrines of 
a more specific character, have grown out of this 
thorough going action of the Democratic party, and 
are a legitimate part thereof. 1 mean the doctrine 
of State rights in extenso ; the right to nullify any 
law of the central government, even by one State ; 
the right to cecede from the Union, and stand aside 
until their wishes, however absurd, be recognized 
and allowed. South Carolina, with J. C. Calhoun 
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at her head, voted that an act of Congress laying 
duties was void, and that they would nulUfy it as 
far as regarded them, and still be a member of the 
Union. J. Hamilton, their Governor, induced an 
importation of goods, to test whether the Federal 
officers dared notice them, or collect the duty off 
them. 

The old and proud and wise State of Virginia, 
under democratic rule, claims to cecede from the 
Union, whenever she pleases, and return again 
into her bosom if she chooses. The Federal gov- 
ernment becomes paralyzed in such cases, and thus 
far has yielded to the State or States, and thereby . 
preserved its worthless and inefficient confedera- 
tion. In the loose and careless legislation that an- 
nually occurs, and under the strong excitement of. 
party, cases will soon arise, must arise, when these 
ultra doctrines of nullification, cecession, or some 
other equally absurd, will really put an end to 
this confederation — when this compact, as they 
call it, will be dissolved, and each partner thereto 
will withdraw and claim his part in the concern. 
This abstract thing, this creature of the States or 
Avhat is worse of party, called the Federal power ; 
this 'government that now exists by accident or 
forbearance only, cannot endure under all this cor- 
ruption, violence, misconstruction, party ambition 
and individual interest, that invade it so ruthlessly, 
and respect it so little. What philosopher or poli- 
tician would, for any premium, under- write such 
an existence, and take, such a risk ! We, therefore, 
see too clearly that every department of govern- 
ment, every principle of justice, every duty im- 
posed for the correction of public de\mc\V3L^\vX oSir 
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ccrs, or private criminals, as well as all the best in- 
terests and policies of the nation, are not only in- 
terfered with, but defeated and prevented by the 
abominable spirit of party. 

To conciliate the Irish, who vote heavily at all 
the elections, the democrats have got up meetings 
to aid the OTonnel repeal question in Ireland, and 
have actually raised and sent out large sums of 
money to that demagogue. So little delicacy or 
courtesy had even the head of the Federal govern- 
ment, that the son of the President has not onlv 
presided over and made speeches at these meetings, 
but on those occasions abused England and her 
government in the coarsest slang of a blackguard. 
As far as Irish influence goes (and it is paramount 
in some of the States,) the democratic party that 
cherish it, are determined to get up a war with 
England under some pretext or other. The Ore- 
gon territory is about to be organized by that paxty 
under a hope that it will involve the necessity of a 
war with England, and Texas is about to be seized 
upon with the same view. 

The action of this party, most to be regretted by 
a high-minded patriot, is the grovelling and low 
character that it imparts to the Federal govern- 
ment, which is severely felt in all its intercourse 
with foreign nations. That party sends out min- 
isters and agents without manners, delicacy or cul- 
tivation, to represent them at foreign courts, and 
often scenes occur unworthy of any people pre- 
tending to civilization and refinement. The Demo- 
cratic or loco-foco party, conceives and utters a 
fixed hatred against England in particular, and in- 
XendiS as soon as they fully establish their power, to 
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get up a war against that country. They aid the 
OTonnel sedition with that view, and take all 
possible" steps at home to set the country against 
England. If any disturbance occurs in Canada, 
ihey espouse it, and rush there to get the province 
so engaged and the United States so compromitted 
as to aid Canada, or lead on a war. They aim to 
seize Oregon and Texas with the same view. — 
Wars should be entered into when necessary to 
secure some great interest, establish some right or 
some principle, or vindicate the national honor; 
not to gratify the low and vengeful feelings of a 
party ; not particularly to gratify malice, or con- 
ciliate a worthless class of voters such as the Irish 
immigrants. I will venture a prophecy, however, 
that the next war waged by this confederation (if 
she exists long enough) will be got up to gratify 
party spirit, for party revenge and party interest. 
In no country on earth has party appeared so well ^ 
organized, so completely drilled and whipped into 
the ranks. No individual scarcely of the Demo- 
cratic party, ever dare depart from the order, or 
wishes, or plans of the party. Right or wrong, 
national or not, however grovelling and degrading, 
although calculated to let down the nation into the 
dust, paralyze the industry of the country, or de- 
stroy her best resources ; yet if party speaks all 
must be thrown to the four winds, and her rash, 
selfish and dictatorial voice obeyed. Like the 
reddess voice of the Athenian partizan who said, 
regardless of Demosthenes' warnings, let the Mace- 
donian come rather than submit to the proud pat- 
riotism of a Phocion. 
When the Whigs, or the oppoajftg ^tl^ oSaw 
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any measure, no matter how important and neces- 
sa y to the nation, or how essential to her pros- 
perity and honor, the Locos are sure to oppose it, 
and pass the word down to their party adherents 
and hireling presses, to open their batteries upon 
the measure, and the whole pack utter a cry simul- 
taneously and make the alarm. It being a Whig 
or Federal measure, is enough. If Henry Clay, or 
John Q. Adams, or Daniel Webster moFe it, it is 
sure to be opposed by the whole party, without 
discussion, calculation, or reason. If Henry Clay 
sees in the public lands a continual subject of ex- 
citement and confusion, and offers to divide them 
out among the States, to enable them to pay their 
debts or educate their ignorant citizens, it is vio- 
lently opposed, merely because it is not their meas- 
ure. They immediately find it unconstitutional to 
give away the national domain, although their 
States would be vastly benefitted by it, and al- 
though they may be in debt more than they can 
pay, be dishonored by failing to pay taxes to meet 
interest, and although several of them had repu- 
diated their debts to their eternal disgrace and that 
of the nation to which they belong. Before this 
measure was proposed by the Whigs, the Locos 
preached up continually that the public lands were 
the property of the States, and based much of 
their electioneering movement on that fact, and now 
intend, some day, to seize on them for the emolu- 
ment of their States and party. When the cur- 
rency was all in confusion, and no one knew on 
what to count or what value to give to any piece 
of property, and Henry Clay proposed a National 
JBank as the proper corrective, it was violently op- 
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posed by the Locos bedanse their opponents moved 
it ; although they had seen by experience that such 
an institution on a former occasion did correct such 
and similar derangement in the currency and val- 
ues. When th(B same men and party proposed Inter- 
nal improvements, that would absorb a surplus 
revenue, insure the development of the country, the 
certain arrival and delivery of the mails, and the 
proper intercourse between the very scattered parts 
of this nation, and facilitate all army movements, 
the Locos violently opposed it ; alleging its unconsti- 
ttttional character, that it would endanger liberty 
and ruin the country. They opposed it because it 
■was a Federal or Whig measure ; because it would 
carry light and information to the dark and benight- 
ed parts of the Union, now wrapped up in the 
woods, and cut off by mire and flood from all in- 
fluential intercourse with the more enlightened por- 
tions of the population; and because a great deal 
of credit would redound to the party who removed 
such mountains. The word passed down, and the 
voice of opposition was heard from the woods, and 
mud, places, where no light shined, no mail arriv- 
ed, no facility to wealth and commerce ever ap- 
peared. 

The fact is, the leaders of the Loco-foco party do 
not wish to have one third of the population now 
in the woods, prairies and mud, brought into the 
full light of day, the beneficial influences of com- 
merce and inter-communications, lest they lose 
their hold on them; lest they become too enlight- 
ened to be controlled by an unworthy party, and 
learn to see where their interest is, and who at^ 
their friends. JNow like the tyrant wYvo \Lee\>s \vv^ 
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ward ia prison^ or in some remote place^ they keep 
the people in ignorance, knowing that they can 
feed them with their own sort of food in their own 
way, and make them feel all the time they are de- 
pendant upon them, and that they are the real 
friends who befriend and support them. When 
Clay and the Whigs propose a Tariff, calculated to 
foster commerce, industry, develope national re- 
sources, establish the independence and comfort of 
the nation and enrich it, the Locos oppose it* 
merely because moved by their opponents. They 
opposed it because their friends, many of them, 
lived in the woods and mud, and wer« kept below 
all national views, and knew not and cared not 
whence the goods came that they consumed. — 
Another portion in the South raised the raw (Sta- 
ples, and were taught to believe that Europe would 
not take them, unless they opposed a Tariff. Thus 
the noble minded planters were lulled and none 
took time to examine the ground they stood upon. 
Another portion were commercial, and led to be- 
lieve that they would suffer if manufacturers were 
encouraged, which showed also that they did not 
reflect and examine. The greatest portion, how- 
ever, were engaged in growing provisions, and 
which became depressed by their own overdone 
action. They were told it was all because of the 
tariff, when a child might have seen that the con- 
trary was the fact, and that a home market would 
have done much for them. 

The English seeing the party that hated them 
take the ground that so much favored their inter- 
ests, smiled in their sleeves, and got up two hundred 
thousand pounds in England to write tracts, send 
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out agents^ and bribe many editors, particularly 
some in New York, to support the policy and 
spread the idea as much as possible. They put 
popular slang arguments in the mouths of the 
Democrats, such as "buy where you can cheap- 
est;" "tax not one portion for the benefit of 
another ;" " free trade ;" *< have your work-shops 
abroad 3" and all such slang, and rang them through 
all possible changes. These, coming from a party 
that hated England, served to clinch with their ad- 
herents the policy, and fix all the party against the 
tarifi*. Now one third of the people are idle, and 
produce nothing ; or worse still, more overdoing 
and clogging the provision and staple productions. 
The nation, for want of a tariflf, realizes no capital, 
spends its last dollar in supplying articles not only 
of luxury but necessity, from abroad, and is now 
in debt three hundred million dollars for balances 
against her country, her State bonds, all of which 
went for such goods as she might have made. 
When the Whigs wished to establish at Washing- 
ton city a University, a gallery, a botanic garden, 
monuments of the arts and of national acts, and 
whatever might cultivate the higher national feel- 
ings, render us better patriots, and make us proud 
of our country, the Locos opposed it, because it 
teuded to make and keep us a nation, as well as 
because their opponents moved it. They knew if 
any thing fastened upon the public mind and made 
them proud of the nation, that exactly in that pro- 
portion would they lose their hold on and influence 
With the people ; for in the exact proportion that a 
State or settlement is ignorant, benighted, out of 
the way-of light and information, does XYievt VtAxx.- 
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ence prevail and does it become fastened npon 
them, and they secured to their party. All light, 
all high patriotic sentiments, therefore, are warred 
upon by that party, and furnish motives enough to 
them to oppose any measure. 

When a party, the Federalists, for instance, wish 
to build up the Central Government, and render it 
efficient and respectable, Jefferson and his party, 
(now the Locos,) opposed it vehemently, for they 
knew if a strong and efficient government should be 
established, they and all their base plans would be 
defeated. To prevent it they aroused the State gov- 
ernments against the Federal, made the States move 
en inasse, resolve against it, withhold their support 
to its measures, and lay claim to most of the powers 
legitimately belonging to it. They built up the hor- 
rid doctrines of State rights, nullification, cecession. 
Federal usurpation and consolidation as counteract- 
ing principles or humbugs, to alarm the people and 
paralyze the movements of the Federal power. All 
these doctrines, sure enough, had the effect of de- 
stroying that povver and placing the States in the 
high places where it alone should have* presided. 
From that time we had no nation, but an unprinci- 
pled party instead. From that time all patriotism 
became extinct, all high and noble sentiments of love 
of country, and a pride in her thrift, honor and pros- 
perity ceased, and had no longer an existence. We 
became grovelling, selfish, mean, and low, and base 
in all our policies. We have time-served it ever 
since, and either followed or counteracted this vile 
party as well as we could. A general suffrage, 
which we have so fully exposed in the preceding 
chapter, followed as one of their measures and put 
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aiir end to all hopei^, to all expectations for our coun- 
try and its prospects. The Federal govemihent 
now is a thing of chance — a giant with its limbs 
shackled, lying prrstiate, and a prey to the pitiful 
State influences. Europe looks on and smiles, for 
she sees an end of all the visions so vainly held up: 
an end to the best hopes of the human family, and 
of the principles of human liberty. Now, the Fed- 
eral government has to consult a State before she 
makes a treaty-r-before she can pardon a foreign sub- 
ject, move in her nominal and doubtful powers, or 
lay claim to any policy. ^ 

The States thunder forth their orders through 
their Representatives and Senators in Congress, and 
dictate, by such instructions, in all cases and upon 
all the policies of the country. A Senator reads in 
his place resolutions of his State declaratory of her 
views, and ending in instructions, and the Central 
power trembles and obeys. A Representative has 
only to say that his State opposes a measure, to put 
a stop to it and shame the Federal government who 
was moving it. No matter what he proposed, the 
question is, what does Mrs. Grundy think of this? 
or say to this? meaning the States, and it is straight- 
way recognized. The Federal power now is noth- 
ing but a court of registry for the dicta of the States, 
and a very awkward one it is; or a milch kine for 
those who want money, or a sop. A party so un- 
principled and selfish as the Loco, whose members 
are so strmig and clearly marked, and separated from 
the other or the nation, who move in solid column 
with all their machinery of design and party, must 
destroy this Union, and break up this disjointed con- 
federation. It could do it at any time*, bvxtj^&Wvwi^ 
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said, it is not its interest to do it, because they do 
not wish to rip up the goose. If this govemment, 
or confederation, come to a disruption soon, it will 
be in consequence of their principles, not with their 
design or intention. Their aim is only to cripple 
the giant and lay it so prostrate that they can man- 
age it for the use and emolument of their party. 
They may be like the quack, who prostrates his pa- 
tient, in order to show his skill in curing it, so low 
that he fails to restore him to action; or render its 
acts like those of the galvanized subject whose ca- 
perings are a horrid mockery of life. All this party 
organization and meddling may go too £ur before they 
pause to reflect enough on the effect thereof upon 
the country. When the Irish, the Donites, the Na- 
tive Americans, commence this war upon property 
and human life, the party either join in, or stand 
aloof, and cry well done; and after the act of yio- 
lence and murder be over, never fail to justify it and 
find excuses for it, because they dare not do other- 
wise consistently with their own princ'ples and con- 
stant policy. 

The dominant, or Locofoco party, now, as we have 
said, is so steeped in corruption, so utterly unprinci- 
pled, so drilled, whipped in and amalgamated into a 
unit, that they have, as we see, got possession of the 
country and all its resources. They have appropri- 
ated all the money, and all the offices, as rewards to 
their party, and its aiders and abettors; and profess 
to be governed by their own interest, instead of feel- 
ings of patriotism. They narrow down all poli- 
cies and measures to fit and subserve their party, 
instead of looking to, or caring about, the national 
character of them^ or whether they will advance the 
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Dation^fl prosperity and honor. Instead of rising lip 
to the high places of the government and seating 
themselves proudly upon her lofty character and 
great interests, they have brought down the govern* 
ment to the low level, the dirt, and filth, and corrup- 
tion that they stood on and worked in. They have 
brought down the noble quarry, and like the vul-* 
tures of carrion, set around and devour its very flesh, 
and drink its blood. President Polk, with all the 
weakness of a schoolboy, with all the indelicacy of 
an unprincipled party tool, with all the coarseness of 
a slang-whanger at an ale-house meeting, in his in- 
augural, denounced England, asserted his determin- 
aticm to oppose her right to Oregon, although it is 
perhaps one of the most doubtful rights and delicate 
questions now in ihe political world. He did this 
out of place, uncalled for, calculated to compromit, 
and from low, grovelling, inbred coarseness. Can 
a nation be safe in such reckless and unguarded 
hands? Are our great interests and national char- 
acter and honor to find protection in such incompe- 
tent hands, and be cherished by such unheard of 
want of courtesy and sound policy? Most of the 
agents and ministers sent abroad are of the same 
coarse and uncultivated school; and either misrepre- 
sent us abroad, or carry insult into all of our foreign 
relations. Under such a course this nation will be 
run down as a pirate would, and abated or warred 
upon as a nuisance. We will lose all our honor, all. 
our character, and compromit all of our dearest in- 
terests. 

A recklessness characterizes the dominant party 
in this country that never seems to look forward to 
results, cares nothing for consequences^and ^\.vcd»X.^'& 
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neither our interests nor our means of defence. An 
arrogance, too, that shows equally a total disregard 
of the rights of other nations; witness our operation 
in the cases of Texas and Oregon — and, I will add, 
an injustice which ought not to attach upon a Rer 
public, is manifest in our conduct towards Mexico 
particularly, and England as far as we dare. A 
party thus devoid of all principle is a most unsafe 
guardian for our national concerns, and furnishes 
no guaranty for our rights and for the safety of our 
existing interests. "^I hd days of chivalry are over, 
and for our coarse and uncouth party, because it is 
seated, by its own corrupt and unprincipled pr ti- 
ces, in the chair of Washington, to be pretending 
to espouse the cause of oppre? sed Ireland, of suffer- 
ing Texas, and to imagine rights in the moon and 
on the Pacific ocean, and so to war for them, thus 
compromitting all that we have gained by our revo- 
lution and long course of commercial and agricul- 
tu al industry, is highl/ rid culous as well as ruin- 
ous. Our dominant party should reflect that the 
eyes of all mankind are upon this country — all re-. 
gard it as the best, if not the last, hope of liberty, 
and an experiment that ought to be sacredly and 
conscientiously carried out an ■ m d s avail le as 
possible, an i . put all to jeopardy for nothing, or 
wo se than nothing. We a e alu ut selling our birth- 
right fo:* a pottage unier these unworthy trustees. 
A perseverance in su 'h courses and feelings will as- 
suredly lead to a disruption of this Union, and that 
very soon; for there .nv ik parts of this Union lifted 
above such a field of action. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

7BESSES AND jOVmUkLS. 

Of all the fields of corruption and filth and or- 
ganized slander and blackguardism in the world, 
this is the greatest.* The fifteen hundred papers 
and journals, dail^ and weekly, not only published 
but pushed into circulation in every possible way,, 
and through every dirty channel, are enough to cor- 
rupt the wholeworld, much less the fifteen million of 
whites in this United States. They deal in lies and 
slander, and slang ribaldry, until truth is a stranger 
to them, delicacy unknown, and an attempt at de- 
cency would be unnatural. Not more than one 
third of the whole have any regard to character, 
any pretensions to decency, or on which you 
might depend for truth, facts, and patriotic views, } 
Party is their first aim, which they are ever labor- 
ing to whitewash^ and by falsities place in fair 
light. Next their venom is all husbanded for their 
opponents, which they use in their bites of malice 
until the whole community are in a fester and livid 
with their dirty saliva. The only trainings these 
editors have, are in lies and reproaches; their only 
notions of politics one sided, and as party points; and 
are utter strangers to delicacy ; they respect noth- 
ing sacred or any thing pure and good. Those 
who conduct them are raked up from the very 
dregs of society, and selected by party pretty much 
as an assassin would select the fellow to do his 
foul and dark deed. 

Party must know their man, befoi^ ^\v«^ ^'^ 
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tax tlieraselves with the press and its establish- 
ment. They know he will lie for them, asperse 
for them, often fight for them, (for they will prefer 
a bully to a coward,) and do all the active running 
out door dirty work, and whipping in of their fac- 
tion. Do the patriots entrench themselves behind 
the Constitution ? all the batteries of the press are 
opened upon that instrument, until it be riddled. 
Do the lovers of their country pass some law to 
secure its best interests or effectuate its sterling 
policies ? these presses attack such a law and such 
policy, until the good honest ignorant people think 
it all wrong, and that unless it be repealed or 
changed the country is ruined. These editors have 
the art of conveying their vile budgets to every 
point, and distributing them every where. There 
being no roads, no bridges, or travelling facilities, is 
nothing to them, it is what they prefer indeed ; for 
their thorough going activity would over-leap these 
difficulties, (being used to mud and dirt) and get at 
the ignorant, when the more decent and honest 
would be stopped. What these presses fail to ac- 
complish by lies and perversions, they make up in 
noise, zealous clamour and unqualified assertiouis. 
Round and positive statements or lies, without any 
shame, blushing, or hesitation, have a great effect 
on the unpractised. Mankind, in the mass, are 
honestly inclined, and have no idea that any beings 
can exist, who are barefaced and hardened enough 
to lie in the positive unblushing way in daily use. 
The ignorant and honest hearted, who live in the 
woods, in the country, on the frontiers, or out of 
\ the way of light and information, are sought for by 
these designing rascals, and operated upon by 
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broad noisy assertions/ and a bold and shameless 
manner of lying, giving a one sided and garbled 
view of the subject, until such persons are prevail- 
ed on to support their cause or party. The honest 
patriot leaves every man to form his own opinion, 
leaning on the purity of his motives, the justice of 
his cause, and soundness of the policy in question. 
To his surprise, however, on the day of election, 
when the votes of the people are to sanction the 
measure, and while he is looking for a triumphant 
majority, he sees all his good ignorant neighbors 
trotted up to the polls by these active, reckless, and 
unprincipled editors, and the party that puts them 
forward, and the measure his heart was set upon 
lost forever. 

I would suppose that not more than one-tenth of 
the population are corrupt enough to be bribed by 
money, or induced by hopes of office or its crumbs. 
Of the remaining nine-tenths more than half are 
too ignorant to have opinions of their own, and look 
to be guided by some one or some party. The ac- 
tive and designing with their phalanx of presses and 
editors, with ever ready civility as far as personal 
attention and treating goes, and ever ready asser- 
tions in their bold unqualified way, asstil them with 
lies and far-fetched perversions of the motives of 
their opponents, and in a broad mysterious way run 
out consequences not at all appertaining to the mea- 
sure proposed. Thus they carry their elections and 
all their measures, to the imminent hazard of the in- 
stitutions of the country, and its character for wis- 
dom, good faith and honor. How can we expect 
ignorant people, however honest, to discuss mea- 
sures and form correct opinions of lYi^vfiLV ^\v«^ 
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depend for their information on all questions of pol- 
icy, and of the qualifications of candidates, upon 
some one or some p; rty. The party, therefore, that 
finds them out, leaves with them all sorts of printed 
statements and declarations, budgets of newspapers, 
lying certificates, and made up party stories, which 
will control them, and does secure their vote. Some 
writer, well acquainted uith mankind, asserts, that 
if he had the writing of the ballads that people sing, 
he could govern them and tlirough them the conn- 
try. He knew nothing then of the influence of 
newspapers and presses, or he would infinitely have 
preferred to wield them, and much easier would he 
have controlled and governed. The thing is re- 
duced to a certainty, that a given capital employed 
in buying up a majority of the presses, directing 
them, and supplying their n atter h\ the aid of en- 
grossed editors, will secure the elections and control 
all the institutions and resources of the country. 
The outlay of capital necessary to this monopoly is 
but small, and will be reimbursed with tenfold in- 
terest and profit by the operation itself. Indepen- 
dently of the personal consideration it gives to the 
members of the party in power, it secures to them 
all the revenues and resources of the nation. All 
the high and profitable ofiices are at the disposal of 
the dominant party, and a thousand smaller oflices 
with which to reward its minions, buy up presses, 
and enrich all concerned by the abuse of these offices 
and perversion of these revenues. The tax there- 
fore, that a parly has to pay to keep up this warfare 
upon the worth and best interests of the country 
and engross them, is really no tax at all, but a rich 
source of profit from an actual investment, in a pe- 
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cuniary point of view, and a sure guarantee of party 
influence and individual power and consideration. 
It not only gives back the principal and all this pro- 
fit and influence, but secures forever their dominion, 
and the existence of this great political bank on 
which to draw for dividends, without having paid 
anything upon their stock. It is not a pleasant cal- 
culation, however, to show this by figures, and by 
this political arithmetic that the rights of the people 
are in the market, and can be calculated in dollars 
aiiil cents. It is a melancholy reflection, one very 
grating to a philanthropist and patriot to know and 
&el, that after all the guards thrown around the 
^dirine ofliberty, the unprincipled and the ignorant 
coming together by this at tivity of the press and the 
inducements of office, can and do monopolize the 
whole political power and resources of the nation. 
That no constitution, or previous declaration of 
rights, can check the speculation, or stay the result. 
Th€tt the representative principle, the only possible 
guarantee of liberty, can be put in requisition by this 
unprincipled combination to subserve such a base 
prostitution of liberty's franchises. 

The party that makes use of the presses to secure 
its influence, takes care to extend the right of suf- 
frage to the utmost extent, and thus form a broader 
basis for the action of this great engine, and enable 
them to herd together at the polls a greater mass of 
people, to be acted on by each other's sympathies 
fictitiously enlisted. The still small voice of rea- 
son might be heard in a small crowd of men though 
Ignorant — but when the wide field of popular sym- 
pathy throws up its waves and scum, its acts under 
the impulses that put it in motion^ and c^wxtfA. \^ 
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controlled. Nothing but a restriction of the elective 
franchise, that confines it to the substance and pro- 
perty of the country and educated electors, can coun- 
tervail the activity of demagogues and this corrup- 
tion of the press. The United States have neither 
of these safeguards ; the elective franchise is gone 
forever, or too much defiled to be available, and ed- 
ucation can never embrace a scattered population 
without substance, without character, and without 
even fixed residences, such as now control the elec- 
tions. Had the United States a fund lai^ enough 
to educate the whole mass of her people, you could 
not induce them into the schools by any arrange- 
ment; their unsettled habits forbid it. The fund, too^ 
would be used up by demagogues, and present an- 
other prize to the grasp of the ruling party, which 
they would be sure to appropriate, as they have all 
others. 

Yery few editors in the United States have any 
literary cultivation or refinement of taste. They 
rarely aid science by presenting subjects of general 
interest that go to instruct their readers. They are 
indiscriminate in their selections, for the want of 
taste to choose or judgment to guide them. They 
have read men only, and that the worst side and 
worst class of men ; but books rarely, and what 
books they do read are without weight or worth. 
They are needy and without character, hence are 
bought up and made into tools. They hang loose- 
ly upon society, and would gain more by the wreck 
of a country than its prosperity. They study the 
language of party ; their vocabulary is made up of 
the jottings of demagogues and ale house slang. 
They take for watch words, and try to make the 
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ignorant believe that all high minded independent 
men are unfriendly to liberty, all rich men are aris- 
tocrats, all modest retiring men selfish and miserly, 
all sober men mean and contracted, and all educated 
and cultivated men proud and holding contempt for 
the ignorant. By this sort of slang they manage to 
make a clean separation between the classes of soci- 
ety, and destroy all confidence among them. When 
they shall have arrayed the ignorant against the in- 
telligent, the poor against the rich, and the coarse and 
uncultivated against the educated and refined, they 
enter the field, take possession of the ignorant, the 
poor and uncultivated, without check or hindrance, 
and set upon them the mark of their party, and then 
by an assumed civility and an apparent anxiety for 
their welfare, gather them up to the polls and con- 
trol the elections. No system of military tactics or 
school discipline is more eflFectual in marshalling 
their soldiers or pupils, and moving them to the 
general word of command, than these presses in 
drilling an4 teiaching the ignorant and parading 
them at the polls — ^no azelong movement, no flying 
artillery nor light infantry can so quickly invest the 
enemy as these cunning, active editors do the ballot 
boxes with their brigades of voters. Nothing is 
wanting to this corps-editorial to give it eflSciency. 
It has already carried all, grasped all, and will hold 
all, for its emolument and that of its party. It has 
nothing to do now but enjoy its triumph, and share 
with its party the loaves and fishes. The property 
of the country, if not divided out on the agrarian 
principle, will be the goose that lays the golden eggs, 
or rather the subjects that furnish to these leeches 
their blood to suck all the time, and the VxvX^Wv^^'cvV. 
9 
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together with the cultivated, be scouted by them. 

National glory lies altogether above their compre- 
hension, and national honor something they have 
never had the least sympathy with. Those great 
policies that go to enrich a nation, advance her char- 
acter, and place her permanently on the vantage 
ground, are too liberal and elevated for their views, 
or to be easily explained or understood by the igno- 
rant that they have to direct. The style and lan- 
guage of most of these presses debase the English 
language, and abuse the mother tongue as much as 
they do the morals and politics of the nation. How 
can people be elevated in their language when such 
low slang is continually spread before them? How 
can they be moral, when all the vices connected 
with politics are held up as something smart and 
clever? How can they be delicate in their sentiments 
and feelings, when they are daily outraged and shock- 
ed? How can the mass of the people ever embrace the 
high policies and great interests of the nation, when 
the only teachings they have are party movements 
and intrigues, and the narrow selfish views of the 
designing? How can national glory ever illuminate 
the ignorant, or national honor ever be estimated by 
them, when their minds are filled and imbued with 
all the grovelling low cunning measures of party ? 
How can the people be honest, when virtue and 
goodness and simple heartedness are laughed at, and 
intrigue and design leaned upon and placed above 
them ? There is no surer way to debase and bring 
down a population to bad language, to mean and 
grovelling ideas and selfish feelings, than such an 
organization of the press under party influence. 

Much depends on the first impulses a nation 
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springs into existence under, on the first impression 
she receives, to ensure her an honorable standing in 
the world. If she establishes her independence by 
heroic deeds, by a bold and determined course, and 
receives at the start the impress of honor and eleva- 
ted views, and inhales the aspirations of glory, she 
will long maintain such a character. It requires a 
long time for party, aided by all the presses and 
means in its power to wear oflF such distinctive 
characters, and in their place stamp its own base- 
ness and grovelling, narrow meanness. The Uni- 
ted States did start under very favorable auspices. 
She won her independence manfully and heroically. 
She received the congratulations of all the world, 
and had none of these unworthy feelings, or com- 
mitted unworthy acts, until the general suffrage and 
corrupt presses defiled her virgin purity, and sullied 
her bright escutcheon of honor. Then she lost all 
her guarantees of high and correct conduct, and un- 
der the general suffrage spread over her by the de- 
signs of that party, sank to the level of her new 
electors, and came under their control. 

In England and all other civilized countries, the 
presses have some regard to decency in their lan- 
guage, and are cautious in what they recommend. 
They have some fear of the government, and some 
responsibility in themselves. Libels are punished 
and slander noticed by the vigilance of the law. 
Virtue and correct conduct there have some protec- 
tion ; private worth is under the safeguard of the 
laws, and public officers cannot be assailed by lies, 
and improper or dishonest motives ascribed to them. 
The presses there are kept upon the higher levels, 
a&d have not only more character, bv\t mot^a \>srSv\- 
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ness. Their admonitions are listened to, and their 
teachings both in science, morals and politics, fur- 
nish aid and support to the population in all these, 
and are regarded and respected. In this country, as 
we have shown, the presses have no character, stand 
upon the lowest level of human depravity, and are 
not responsible for any language or any act. If you 
sue them in court for any libellous paragraphs and 
recover, you pay your costs for your pains, and find 
no responsibility. If you seize the person to impri- 
son or punish, the party he acts with will prevent 
the sentence being carried out. In nine cases out 
of ten you could not convict an editor at all, be- 
cause either the court or some jurymen are of his 
party, and can defeat it. Virtue, therefore, must live 
under the incessant attack of some press of the op- 
position. A politician must all the time submit to 
have his motives questioned and his acts misrepre- 
sented, and the country all the time submit to be 
guided into whatever dirty channel they choose to 
conduct it, until all respectable merit and well edu- 
cated men cease to be candidates at all. There is 
no correction, no balm in Gilead for this evil, no rem- 
edy for the cancer that is eating the very vitals. The 
onl y palliative to the disease, is the fact that these cor- 
rupt and designing presses over act, and cheapen 
themselves. Their lies are too plain, their designs too 
easily understood, and their plans too manifest. Not 
only the intelligence of the country sees through 
them, but in many cases the very ignorant they 
count on leading, open their eyes, and see the dirt 
around them, the mire before them, and become 
mulish. This saves the country from total niin, 
and obliges them to stop short, retrace and wipe out 
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some of their foulest steps, and practice for a mo- 
ment patriotism and virtue, as well as wear their 
livery and put on their semblance. 

It is characteristic of party and their presses in the 
United States, to drop below the level of the very 
commonest people and the most ignorant. They, 
if let alone, or where these designing knaves first 
find them, have some aspirations of virtue and some 
pure feelings of patriotism, which might be fostered 
into usefulness, but these designing demagc^ues and 
their presses soon efface it, or render it inoperative, 
by assuring them that they had better follow them 
and look to their own interests. They impress them 
with a belief that the rich, the intelligent, and the 
cultivated have an utter contempt for them, intend 
to make them slaves, or hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water. That as they had secured for them a 
voice in the national councils, they had better come 
to the polls, and by their vote show these aristocrats ' 
that they can send their own delegates to Congress, 
make their own laws, take care of their own inter- 
ests, and place the others at defiance. 

Being thus arrayed against the worth and sub- 
stance of the country, the separation becomes eter- 
nal; all confidence lost, all patronage eschewed, 
and the ignorant fall an easy prey into the hands 
of these rascals who use them for their own vile 
purposes. When the rich and the poor have con- 
fidence in each other, as we have said — when the 
intelligent can act on and enlighten the ignorant — 
when the wealthy can patronize the needy, and the 
refined impress their fine manners and taste upon 
the great mass, the country is happy ; all the inter- 
ests blend into some general and useiwV t^^\3\\.) \)xA 
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form an amalgamation that gives strength to the 
government as well as prosperity and quiet to the 
people. This would naturally take place, if not 
disturbed by the designing and dishonest. Wo be- 
tides the country, when angry jealousies are lit up 
between the rich and the poor, the intelligent and 
the ignorant ! All then is jeopardized ; propeity 
is unsafe, honor and glory eclipsed ; virtue has no 
place out of the pale of party action, and not only 
are all the rights of the citizens placed upon an un- 
certain footing, but all vested rights and interests 
taxed and cheapened ; a restless temporizing policy 
governs all. No permanent investments are made; 
no national works erected that would reach pos- 
terity ; no persevering industry that would build 
up individual wealth, and develope the national 
resources. Presses such as we describe must con- 
tribute their full part to disunion, and welcome its 
approach, for they could gather more spoil out of 
the fragments than the integrity of the country. 
Their demoralizing the public sentiment, extin- 
guishing all impressions of glory and honor among 
the people, debasing the language, narrowing the 
views and sinking the character of the great mass, 
would almost be self-sufficient to do the work of 
destruction to the body politic. And when you 
superadd the entire and complete separation it has 
wrought ^between the diflferent classes of society, 
the destruction of all patronage and reciprocal 
action on each other, its eflfect upon the best inter- 
ests of the country, particularly the Union, is most 
certain, for that is put to sale like all the other in- 
terests of the confederation. 
The presses onght to feel themselves a part of 
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the country, and fully identified with its best inter- 
ests. They ought to feel for the national honor and 
work for its prosperity. The moment, therefore 
that they will sell themselves to party, or give up 
to party what was due to the nation or mankind, 
they become worse than open enemies; become 
assassins, and strike at the heart of their country 
in the secret way. Like Judas Iscariot, stand ready 
to betray her for thirty pieces of silver, or any 
thing offered. The presses ought to be the watch 
that stand on the high towers of the country, that 
look out and warn it of danger of the approach- 
ing enemy — not the traitor that betrays the watch- 
word to the foe, and lets them into the very bosom 
of a reposing country. The presses might become 
the great monitors in a Lancasterian system of 
education, that would instruct all, and usher forth 
useful matter on all occasions, and build up in the 
minds of all, wholesome information and sound ad- 
vice. Able suggestions might be made in agricul- 
ture and the arts, and many improvements be ren- 
dered familiar to all. Presses should ke^p pace 
with the advance of the world, these times of gen- 
eral improvement, amelioration and developement. 
To be lying, quibbling, subserving party.misleading 
mankind, and aiming directly to build up a part at 
the expense of the whole, is unworthy of such a 
mighty power, a betrayal of such a sacred trust as 
must be considered consigned to them. The editor 
who stands ready to villify his own country, to lie 
for pay and for his party, to slander a pure patriot, 
falsify a record, garble a statement, and conceal 
facts known to him perhaps alone, is worse thaa ^ 
traitor, deserves the contempt of max\VL\vA> o\i^\. 
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to be scouted from all society, and left to perish 
amidst his own mean and unworthy thoughts and 
reflections. 

To bribe most of the presses in any government, 
is no great undertaking, could be easily accomplish- 
ed, and would not require much capital. Let us go 
into a little calculation in order to show how it could 
be done. There are two or three ways of taking 
up the presses, or a majority of them; one, the hopes 
of patronage; another, some oflice or promotion; and 
the last, money. There are about twelve hundred 
presses, worth so calling, in the United States. Not 
less than nine hundred of these are in the market, 
or, at least, not governed by motives of patriotism 
or love of country, and could be biassed or controlled 
were it made their interest. Of this nine hundred, 
one-half of the editors own them, but are efifectually 
bribed by the patronage of their party, or the prom- 
ise of some lucrative office within the gift of the 
party. The other half are owned by the party who 
purchased the presses and hired the editors. They 
select fellows tolerably smart, entirely unprincipled, 
ready in lying and inventing things for effect, and 
of a bullying disposition, or possessing some bravery, 
for they eschew cowards, and any that would show 
any scruples of conscience, or blush at their own or 
their party's depravity. These editors must be ac- 
tive and healthy, of good constitutions, able to go 
through rain and snow, mud and mire, swim rivers, 
convey budgets of intelligence over rivers, aiid 
through words, and swear hard or make certificates, 
when wanted, to support any statement as if it were 
a fact. The editor must be something of an orator, 
and be able to write a paragraph, as well as tell a 
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lie, or certify to a statement These editors, besides 
being paid, have the promise of office and the sup- 
port of the party. In this way the most unprinci- 
pled party that ever any country was or could be 
cursed with, get along and carry their deep laid 
schemes against the government of the Union. The 
other party relying upon the honesty of their inten- 
tions, and the purity of thdr party, take no such 
steps. They make no such organization, and are 
utterly incapable of the unprincipled course which 
the others pursue. They leave all to the course of 
things, and find that they are thrown out, and their 
country betrayed and used up. If money enough 
were raised, as we said before, to directly bribe and 
buy up all or a great majority of the nine hundred 
presses, still it would not amount to a very great 
sum. At $2,000 to the press and editor, the nine 
hundred would cost only about half a million, which 
could be easily raised on the certainty of being re- 
imbursed ; and, as we said, having all the offices and 
resources of the country out of which to do it, and 
possessing, moreover, the consideration which all 
the offices would give and the patronage of the gov- 
ernment. Can the Union withstand such an organ- 
ization, such corruption? 



CHAPTER IX. 

COMMERCE. 

The commerce of the United States has heretofore 
oiriched her people more, perhaps, than any other 
interest. Her long line of sea coast, tVie ^\]^djdxv.c^ 
10 
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of her materials for ship building, the bulk of her 
productions, the extent and enterprize of her fisher- 
ies, all conspired to give her great skill and activity, 
as well as an abundance of tonnage in her foreign 
commerce. At first her readiness and despatch 
gave her the carrying trade for many colonies and 
countries; but soon other nations, seeing the profit 
thereof, forbid it, and did their own carrying. This 
branch of tiade enriched her much, and the loss of 
it nearly involved her in wars with those nations. 
Her merchants pushed their commerce into every 
port, place or country, and in the face of all dangef 
and rapacity, until losses were sustained that pros- 
trated all their gains and ships, and compromitted 
thein with the great belligerent nations of Europe. 
Thomas Jefferson, amongst his numerous visions, 
conceived an idea worthy of himself, that, inasmuch 
as commerce was likely to involve the nation in 
wars, as well as lose her citizons all their mercantile 
advantages or gains, it had better withdrawfrbm 
the seas, and let foreign nations that wanted our pro- 
duce, come to our own ports for it. This did not 
suit the views of our enterprizing merchants and 
sailors, and the plan failed. 

Embargoes were next laid to carry out, in an in- 
direct way, the same idea, and we literally cut off 
our own nose, if not to spite our own face, at least, 
to shock our enemies. All these remedies were but 
temporizing with the evil; and the outrages upon 
our trade continuing, and even increasing, the na- 
tion waged a long and expensive war with Eng- 
land, for the benefits of commerce alone. The war, 
therefore, with England, and early differences with 
France, were on account of this interest, and its un- 
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defined nature and enterprizing character will most 
likely involve ns in other wars. Party spirit now, 
in the United States, has taken hold of this subject 
and made it a wide field of political diflTerence, and 
one that joins in with all others to ultimately afiect 
this Union. The Democratic party blend it with 
questions of the tarifij and go for free trade to the 
full extent, thus arraying against the tarifl^the whole 
force of commerce, and making its friends believe 
that its existence depends on defeating the American 
manufacturing interests. I consider this warfare, 
lit up by the designing politicians between these 
two great interests, very^ much to be deprecated, and 
fear that it will not only destroy domestic industry, 
but so much embitter party spirit as to aid the other 
causes of disunion. 

A nation as commercial as the United States ought 
to be governed by calm, rational and fixed policies; 
for such a wide-spread interest will not bear, without 
loss and even destruction, those sudden, violent and 
factious measures that are intended to bear upon it 
and control it. No interest so widely and compli- 
catedly connects us with foreign nations as our com- 
merce. Already has it, as we stated, involved us 
in a long and expensive war with England. Alrea- 
dy has it lost to our merchants much of their capital 
by the Seizures upon it, and the wrongs and vio- 
lences oflered to it by foreign nations. Already 
have we seen it perish and renew itself more than 
once under the agitations and injustice of the world. 
Embargoes, blockades, and piracies deeply affect it; 
and under its action the difficult, exciting, and never 
to be ended questions of impressmenl tLwA ^\iAa^^ 
rights have sprung up, still remam wtv^eXWe^^^xA^ 
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along with the principle of free trade, enter deeply 
into party feeling in the United States. 

Too many rights are incident to commerce, and 
too many interests are annually compromitled by its 
multifarious operations, to enable us to hope that it 
will not involve us again abroad, agitate party spirit 
at home, and contribute its full part to disunion. 

The Democratic party, in order to place com- 
merce on certain fixed principles, and render its op- 
erations more regular and less exciting, conceived 
the great idea of reciprocity in trade; and to make 
it popular with the people, ring it through all its 
possible changes. Those nations that had their own 
ample tonnage, and were conscious of theii; power 
and resources, gave not into this principle of reci- 
procity ; because they preferred to leave their ton- 
nage imshackled and subject to any order they 
might wish to make in regard to it. The small, 
poor, and insignificant powers, however, such as 
Bremen, Hamburgh, Denmark, Sweden, Sardinia, 
Tuscany, Brazil, and others, caught at the idea and 
entered into treaties with us providing for free ton- 
nage particularly, and no port duties. These trea- 
ties were paraded to the American Congress, by the 
party that made them, as something wonderful — as 
carrying out a great principle, and as a mighty step 
towards free trade and commercial thrift. They 
did not understand their operation — had not com- 
mercial skill and interest enough to calculate them; 
for that party has but little to do with commerce, 
and touches it only with a view to their own emol- 
ument or party interest. How does this reciprocity 
principle operate? These little powers are poor, and 
have but little tonnage-, butlhe lich commercial 
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nations, by some easy legerdemain of the custom 
house, slip their tonnage under their flags and enter 
clear of duties the ports of the United States. Sun- 
dry wharfs in the city of New York, nre now taken 
up with Bremen vessels that formerly never saw a 
Bremen flag, and the same of other small States and 
powers. A familiar case will show this absurdity. 
A rich and poor man live in the same neighborhood. 
The pnor man says to the rich one, let us recipro- 
cate ! When I see my friends do you lend me your 
plate, your servants and wines; and when you see 
your friends, and make your great parties, I will 
lend you my fixings: my buckhorn knives, split- 
bottom chairs, and pewter spoons. Is this recipro- 
city? The great interests, therefore, of the United , 
States are in the hands of a party that does not, or 
cannot understand their operations; and instead of 
using them to enrich the nation, either abuse them y 
from sheer ignorance, or prostrate them to party 
purposes. Frequently, too, they wield one great 
interest against another, such as commerce against 
manufactured, as we have showed, until both are 
impaired and ruined. 

A very dangerous and designing action is going 
on against manufactures in an underhanded and in- 
direct way, to aid commerce and further party influ- 
ence. I mean the eflbrt as lately showed in the 
treaty with the ZoU Terein of Germany. The ob- 
ject of which is to get over the popular vote of the 
lower house on the great changes the party aim to 
eflfect in the tariff*, and which they have promised 
the South to eflfect in order to retain the South in 
their interest. The Senate are so constituted that 
the party can often wield that body \n fa^ot ol^^^t 
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corrupt plans, by bribery with office, getting up State 
instructions, or acting on them by districts or Stales, 
when they could not carry the popular branch. 
Lately they failed to prostrate the tariff by a popular 
vote of the lower house, and resorted to treaties with 
the Zoll Verein and other nations to accomplish in- 
directly what they fail to do directly and honestly, 
knowing that a treaty, when ratified by the Presi- 
dent and Senate, becomes the law of the land and 
does away all acts of Congress on the subject. This 
injustice will produce a great excitement in this na- 
tion. It goes to prove that the dominant party, not- 
withstanding all their clamor and pretensions in fa- 
vor of a popular vote, and the acts of majorities, are 
willing to dispense with them whenever their inter- 
est requires it, and resort to trick and indirect means 
of overreaching not only the country but their own 
obstinate friends. When a party is thus imprinci- 
pled, nnd willing to depart from all ordinary and 
honest courses to carry their objects, to sacrifice not 
only one of the greatest interests, that of manufac- 
tures to favor commerce, it shows us how deeply 
this interest we are speaking of, that of our commer- 
cial relations, enters into our national parties. It 
proves how it can not only involve us in wars and 
losses, influence parties, and agitate all classes, but 
may be made to compromit this Union— and will 
unrfer such leaders. The unfortunate warfare lit 
up between commerce and manufactures, involves 
some of our greatest interests and soundest poUcies. 
The fisheries, the navy, as well as our direct com- 
merce, all, without reflection seem to say and think, 
that the encouragement of manufactures will impair 
their force and limit their scope and usefulness. 
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They do not reflect that manufactures would not 
only furnish the best market and consumption for 
the avails of commerce, but employ their tonnage in 
a richer and safer way. The agitation is becoming 
great, and will shake this confederation to its centre. 
Of all the deep laid schemes of an unprincipled par- 
ty, this of overreaching the popular vote of the na- 
tion, setting at nought the established policies ma- 
tured by long debate and much care and compro- 
mise in our National Legislature, is the rankest, and 
must arouse all and shake the Union. 



CHAPTER X. 

COMPLICATION OF THIS GOVERNMENT AND CLXsHING. 

OP ITS PARTS. 

How shall we approach this great complexity, 
this mighty entanglement of a Government. A 
Cretan labyrinth for the politician, an Egyptian 
darkness for the philosopher, and a Chinese puzzle 
for its own citizens. In all the confederations of 
the world, none ever presented such a various as- 
pect ; and in all the machinery of government, 
none before showed so many wheels within 
wheels, such imperia in imperio. The wear and 
tear of a government thus complex, must be great, 
independently of its aptitude to get out of order, 
and smash into fragments the delicate parts. When 
you examine the head of this nation, you find no 
sensorium* to nerve its action and regulate its move- 
ments. Go to the heart and you find no pulsation, 
but as the motions of the extremities impart them. 
Go to those extremes where all the acXvow a'^^^^^^^ 
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and instead of niolions stimulated by the beatings 
of the heart and directed by a proper head, they 
appear like the dancing jacks, a mere capering 
without plan. If you visit Washington city, 
where the central power of the confederation re- 
sides, and talk with the functionary called a Presi- 
dent, he will wonder what the States are going to 
do t When you go into the Legislative hall, you 
will see members get up and read solemn instruc- 
tions from the States directing them how to act. 
Go into the Federal courts, they will very likely be 
discussing some Stale law, and whether it had the 
right to pass it, and how far their decree might 
affect or revoke it. Should you travel down, or 
rather up to the States, to witness the operation 
there, you will see very like a parade of militia 
under a flag new to you, the officers holding com- 
missions from the State and respecting their State 
colors. You will see her courts sitting interpreting 
the laws of that State only, or if they read the 
stc' tutes of the Federal government, it is to de- 
nounce them, and show that they have no authori- 
ty, or are made in contravention of the compact, 
and void. 

Attend the local Legislature, you will see them 
acting as if no other power existed, as if no check 
or head ever reached or controlled them. If they 
honor the Federal government at all with a notice, 
it is to denounce it as a meddling grasping power, 
that must be corrected and set right, and immedi- 
ately send off a resolve to that effect, whieh makes 
the whole frame of that government shake with 
fear and trembling. Let us hear what these noisy 
democrats in the ale-houses, or on the public 
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squares, or at the popular gatherings, are talking 
about — what that demagogue is holding forth to 
the multitude from a stump, or table, or the tavern 
steps, as the case may be. The noisy democrat is 
for ^< free trade and sailors rights ;" against all tariff, 
against England the enemy of the United States, 
against the treaty with England, against internal 
improvements, and against the Post-office and all 
its arrangements. The orator from the stump is 
denouncing the Federalists as in league with Eng- 
land to oppress this country, denouncing Henry 
Clay as one who wants to tax the many for the 
few in a tariff; denouncing the Federal govern- 
ment, or Uncle Sam as he popularly calls it, as a 
tyrant that is all the time aiming^ to destroy State 
rights. " I go for State rights," says he, " for nul- 
lification, cecession, any thing to check and put 
back that monster." A thousand such denuncia- 
tions daily meet the ear, scouting and villifying all 
that is good, great, pure, or worthy in the country. 
These vile currents of hatred, abuse, and falsity, 
flow on continually, and will some day undermine 
the very foundations of all order and all govern- 
ment. The powers and acts of the Federal and 
State government are everlastingly running foul of 
each other. They both claim to legislate on the 
same subjects, control the same rights and interests, 
and interpret their own acts and laws. There is 
no umpire to hold the scales of justice and decide 
between them. The Federal court, that was in- 
tended to be such an arbiter, is unarmed and pros- 
trate. 

The Constitution that they in their wisdom cal 
an oracle in its dicta, and a palladium of libel 
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is a dead letter. If it speaks at all, it is not as an 
oracle any more, but to be mocked and disregarded. 
If it holds forth its shield of power to protect and 
defend, it is pierced and torn by the darts of fac- 
tion ; it is made to speak in ambiguity, in contra- 
diction of itself, and in favor of every party, and of 
every interest that passion or design presents to it. 
It is clearly in favor of nullification, says the<;hival- 
rous State of South Carohna ! It allows of ceces- 
sion, says the great, wise and dotnain SlaieotYir- 
ginia ! It gives no power, lay any impost, except 
for revenue, say the whole democratic party ! It 
has not imparted to the Federal government power 
to make a road, or canal, or bridge, say the same 
party, backed very disinterestedly by those States 
that live in the mud, swim rivers, and arc unable 
to get what they make to market, or have a mail 
sometimes once a month. Although it says as 
plainly as the English language can express ij;, that 
no State shall issue bills of credit or make«aioney; 
yet the States have banked until the whole'land is 
flooded with base currency; borrowed money as 
long as they had any credit, and issued their bonds, 
the strongest sort of bills of credit, and now some 
repudiate the debt, and others decline to pay it. 
The Federal government was intended by that in- 
strument to have all control of the military, wheth- 
er regular or militia — yet all the States organize 
them, drill them, officer them, and command them. 
Tliousands of other constructions and contradic- 
tions equally absurd, and embracing every act or 
power, or right, or interest in the country, daily 
occur, and leave every thing iii confusion and to 
chances. 
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Twenty-six State constitutions, twenty-six State 
legislatures, and as many courts, all repeating the 
same things, securing the same rights, making the 
same laws, interpreting and construing all in the 
same manner as the Federal constitution, the Fed- 
eral legislature, and the Federal court, must con- 
tinually clash. They must cover the same grounds, 
act upon the same subjects, without harmony or 
consultation. In all this Jegislation, judging and 
interpreting, the lawyers and judges must be dray 
horses, if they understand the one half. As for the 
people, they become completely bewildered and 
mystified. As 1 have said before, they lean upon 
the local power as the one most known and safest, 
and the mass look to be led and guided by the 
designing demagogues of their party. It has the 
eflect, however, of weakening all feelings of pat- 
riotism in the minds of the people, and making 
them reckless politicians, caring but little for any 
thing relating to the government that pulls them in 
different directions. To make a population lovo 
their country, feel as, patriots, have a pride in it, 
fight for it, and vindicate it on all occasions, it is 
necessary that the government be felt, act firmly, 
steadily and justly, and hft itself above all low, 
grovelling acts or policies. Must be simple, seen 
and understood. 

The same complexity and difference exists in the 
laws of this country, as in the government itself, or 
the construction of her constitution. The central 
government has her laws ; many of them very 
just and proper, but without subjects to act npon 
or a conceded field of jurisdiction to act in. All the 
States have voluminous codes and statutes, amount- 
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ing to fifty volumes in some cases, and all differ* 
cnt. They all have their commentators and re- 
porters, in which you may find any thing you 
hunt for ; asserted, adjudged, and recorded to 
your hand. The courts of some of the weaker 
States make a point to decide a case differently 
from the Federal court, or the court of some old, 
and more wise and powerful State, lest it be said 
that they are influenced. 

A person wishing to be a respectable or finished 
lawyer in the States, ought to study twenty years 
as a noviciate. He must wade through a mass of 
matter that would have filled Noah^s ark, and in 
nearly the varied way it was filled. He must 
study the law of nature, of nations; law maritime, 
civil code, the common law of England, and the 
statutes of that country. Then he must come 
home, for his labors are but begun, and study the 
constitution of the Federal government, and its 
hydra-headed decisions and constructions; the 
statutes of the Federal legislature, the constitution 
of twenty-six States, and the laws of as many, and 
four territories, and of Texas, where he may have 
to go some day. Must read the reports of decis- 
ions in England ; the reports of decisions of the 
Federal court, and twenty-six States, and four terri- 
tories. By this time his head is gray, if he has 
kept his head at all, and is entitled to a sergeantry, 
if there was any court-house that could hold him. 
How is a little Judge, from a few months loose 
reading, not studying, to decide correctly in almost 
any case. He strikes at the broad side of justice in 
his decisions, and hits some where, no matter how. 
Tbe little lawyer, instead of tto\ib\\u^\\vcas^\i niSsSn. 
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all this nonsense, as he justly calls it, puts himself 
at his ease and talks politics. He abuses some body 
or some party, and is very apt to carry his point to 
the jur}'^, and Judge too, if his election is pending 
and his term of office nearly out. 

The Federal Judges, although put in for life, and 
supposed therefore to be independent, are now all 
selected by and from the dominant party, cmd put in 
because their opinions are known on all leading 
subjects ; and even made to promise and declare that 
they will decide on the bench as they did when 
acting with their party in Congress or elsewhere. 
Hence the independence of that tribunal is not real, 
and their opinions are forestalled by force of party 
feeling. The Judges in nearly all the States, par- 
ticularly the new ones, are elected by the people for 
two, three, or four years, as the case may be, and 
all the time electioneering, and their decisions 
warped to favor those on whom they depend for 
office. This State of things makes still more clash- 
ing and differences in laws, or the interpretation of 
laws. Besides all the above laws we have describ- 
ed, and the beautiful variety growing out of their, 
constructions ; there are thousands of corporations 
of cities, boroughs, churches, societies, colleges, 
stock companies and associations, all of whom have 
charters, and most of them power to make bye-laws 
and ordinances, that often involve the titles to prop- 
erty, and have to be adjudicated upon according to 
those laws and ordinances,'making another cat's-tail 
to be regarded and not trod upon. 

This constant clashing between the laws and 
powers of the Federal governmeiil and \!cv^ ^\»\.vi.'&^ 
shows itself in a thousand cases and m a ^xe»X^^- 
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riety of ways. The Federal constitution gives the 
power to wage war, carry on commerce, and estab- 
lish post-roads and post-offices ; yet the Democratic 
Stales say she cannot make a road, a canal, or a 
bridge even. A child could see that this power ap- 
pertained to, and was necessary to the others. The 
constitution forbids any State making money, or 
issuing bills of credit — yet all the States have dis- 
regarded this provision, have made two thousand 
banks, and flooded the country with their rags. 
They have not only done this, biit borrowed all the 
money they could and issued their bonds and stock, 
the strongest sort of bills of credit, for these loan-?! 
The Federal government alone has the power to 
levy imposts; yet the States levy a wharf tax and 
one for hospitals !! The one half of the States, 
nearly, say too, that the Federal government has no 
power to lay a duty for protection, or to countervail 
the injustice of other nations, though necessary to 
her very existence, to her independence, and the 
developement of her industry and resources. A 
Canadian in the employ of England, committed 
some outrage within the limits of the sovereign em- 
pire State of New York, that the English govern- 
ment espoused and apologized for to the central gov- 
ernment — yet New York seized on him, and said he 
was amenable to her laws, notwithstanding what 
the two governments of England and America 
might think and do, or wish to the contrary ; and 
would have punished him, had any proof appeared 
against him. A dispute between England and the 
United States occurred about some territory, and 
after long negotiations about it, ("up jumped .the 
IJnIe dog and knocked them bolVi dovft\5^^ \!s\a ^VoXa 
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of Maine gave them notice that it belonged to her, 
and that nothing could or would be done without 
her consent. Her claim and power were both ad- 
mitted, and the central government had to give her 
about a half mil ion to gain lier assent to the treaty 
that settled it. " Your warrant put a man in pris- 
on/' said a loe^l to a Federal Judge, " but my habeas 
corpus took him out." The Federal court made a 
decree in a certain case, where seizure and execu- 
tion were necessary ; her Marshal was resisted. 
"Summon the posse" said the Judge: no pcsse 
would come; the "spirits called from the vasty 
deep " would not appear. A Federal Judge had his 
nose pulled by a blackguard, as soon as he arose 
from his seat on the bench — he could not punish \ 
him, because he was a free citizen ; and it was not 
contempt, although done at the Court house door. 
A clerk of that court seized on the rocords, and 
would not give them up, because he was turned out 
of office, as he thought, improperly — he could not 
be punished, although he stopped the very current 
of justice. Kentucky passed a law giving regular- 
ly patented land to a squatter after a few years oc- 
cupancy; put the Federal court at defiance, and 
stood ready to resist her decree, had it dared to de- 
cide against her. 

The limitation laws in the twenty-six sovereign- 
ties are from two years to thirty, as the time that 
gives, title. Should the marshal of the Federal 
court have a capias against the same man that a 
sheriff of a State also has, the marshal would have 
to give way, or be seized himself most likely. Some 
smuggled goods were seized by a loe^V ^-jl^c^sJCvs^ 
after tbey had been carried iulo lYie coxxwXx^^^^^ 
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the United States' officer who pursued them was 
told that he could not control them, admitting they 
were smuggled, because they were not in the port 
where alone he could act, A public defaulter, sup- 
ported by his party, often when sued on his bonds, is 
allowed to establish the balance against the govern- 
ment by any proof he can suborn, or any party feel- 
ing he can avail himself of. Real estate is not re- 
garded in the United States more than a cow or a 
horse : can be sold under execution by the marshal 
of the central government, the sheriflf of a State, 
the corporation of a city, a town council for town- 
ship dues, or a constable that has his little execution 
of ten dollars from a justice of the peace : caa be 
sold for taxes due either to the central government, 
slate government, city corporation, or township dues. 
The United States government required five years 
as necessary to naturalize a foreigner and make him 
a citizen ; a time short enough, but some of the 
States meet them on arriving, give them all the 
privileges of citizenship in their limits, and allow 
them to vote for members of Congress, and all offi- 
cers of the central government as well as their own, 
and thus defeat the act of the Federal power, and 
even control federal officers, for it is often their vote 
that decides. The Federal constitution says : " No 
person shall be disturbed or lose any right on ac- 
count of his religious principles, and that he shall 
have and enjoy liberty of conscience." Yqt the 
judges of the State courts often prevent a man testi- 
fying before them because he is a deist, a unitarian, 
a mussulman, or a pagan, and thus deprive him of 
his rights. The States pass laws in the teeth of the 
above clause of the constiU\lion,foi\>\flL&iiv^«3K^ ^x- 
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son working on Sunday, although the Jews do not 
admit it is Sunday at all, and such is the fact, yet 
they have to keep it or be fined. 

Scarcely any act or law of Congress or of a State 
legislature is carried by a vote resting on its merits. 
They are passed either by force of party influence, 
or by offering the inducement of an office, or the 
handling of public money to members enough lo 
ensure a majority, or a direct bribe. Much the most 
common method, however, is the one called log- 
rolling^ which means an unprincipled combination 
between two classes of members, who very likely 
hate one another, but have each some favorite local 
measure to carry, and finding out that they have not ■ 
strength enough unless they join the other who are 
similarly situated, and then they both pass the laws 
they wish, without regard to the general interest or 
public good. You hear rontinually one member 
jeering another, and ask, " Why are you opposing 
my bill? You have a law to pass, and will want 
help too; let us join." Even at the j)olls, where 
party does not whip in too closely, you will hear 
such arguments used. 

No one who understands human nature, no one 
in particular who has seen and knows the reckless 
excitable character of the Americans, that has wit- 
nessed the fierce hatred of party spirit in this coun- 
'try, and its utterly unprincipled, don't-care, stop-at 
nothing sort of feelings, can hope for a moment that 
this Union or confederation can endure under all the 
complexity and confliction we.bave spoken of. Daily, 
hourly occur cases of confliction, cav\ses oi ^^aw^- 
ment, and scenes that prove to a\\ dvsmVex^^VeftL ^^- 
sons that this Union is in no wise Tegaidedi^Vv^N^^^^ 

11 
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not at all appreciated, and goes for nothing in the 
strife of party, the confliction of powers, and oppos- 
ing interests. Habit and patriotism may stay the 
hand of the good and reflecting who belong to the . 
most correct party, but nothing checks for a moment 
the dominant party but, as we have said, a wish to 
preserve this worthless confederation for their own 
use and exclusive emolument. Accident, therefore, 
more than any inherent cohesion, keeps together the 
parts, and the feeble union is preserved by a grov- 
elling interest that would use it. "Palsied be the 
arm raised against this Union, and speechless the 
tongue that would pronounce against it," were once 
the favorite toasts at the fourth of July dinners. 
Now we calculate it in dollars and cents, defile the 
sacredness of its shrine, and our very school boys are 
taught to jeer its weakness and lisp curses upon its 
desecrated existence! Without sacredness to excite 
veneration, without any power or authority to com- 
mand respect, without any guarantees to ensure its 
continuance, how can it stand against ihe storms of 
passions, the endless conflictions, the selfishness of 
* party, and the natural want of cohesion in its con- 
struction ? How can it, a thing of accident, keep the 
inward peace, repel foreign invasion, and preserve its 
feeble existence? As a tree of the forest whose 
heart is rotten, as a pillar whose pedestal is decayed, 
or a temple whose arches have crumbled, it will fall 
by its own weight, and involve all in its ruins. 
Thus will perish the best hopes of liberty, the last 
effort of man for independence and free government, 
nnd leave the world to anarchy and despotism! Let 
her perish, say the ill-taught youvVvs o^ \\\^ ^wx'Ccv^ 
[ rather than come under the mftuence oi \Ici^ xloi^X 
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Let her perish, say the bawling locos, rather than 
come under the rule of Henry Clay or whiggery I 
Let her perish, say the reckless and chivalrous Car- 
olinians, rather than have a tariff and make our 
own supplies ! Let her perish, say the slaveholders, 
rather than be under abolitionism ! And she will 
perish, she will fade away and be no longer known 
as a rallying point for liberty, under all these un- 
principled and reckless feelings, under all these vio- 
lences, corruptions and selfishness ! When the place 
where stood the fabric of this confederation shall 
have become vacant, all the high hopes, all the great 
interests, and all the guarantees of liberty lie pros- 
trate and scattered, then shall we in vain utter our 
regrets. Then will anarchy stalk forth, and des- 
potism soon follow in her train, and we shall be the 
mockery of nations, the unworthy guardians of li- 
berty, and traitors to her holy cause ! 



CHAPTER XL 

HEAVY EXPENSES OP THIS COMPLEX GOVERNMENT. 

Heavy expenses grow out of and are incident to 
this very complicated form of government. All 
these wheels have to be greased. All these (not a 
thousand and one, but nearer a million and one,) 
officers and agents have to be paid, and must have 
a chance at the public coffers to steal about twice as 
much as their regular pay and legal wages ! There 
is no end to taxes in this counlTY. "^Yvevv ^jcnsl 
shall have paid the dues to the FedexaV gp^e.\tv\x\eivV 
and think your property safe, ^ou M^ xSciea c^^^ 
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upon by the State that your property lies in for twice 
as much more tax. You pay that and set down 
easy in mind under an impression that you are now 
certainly safe, but are soon told that the county has 
a tax too of half as much more. Well, you pay it 
also, then comes the corporation if in a city, and af- 
ter that the commissioners of the poor, of the roads, 
and probably a hospital tax ; and if you belong to 
any church, they too are down on you for not only 
your pew rent, but for building and repairs. If you 
wear a watch, it pays a tax ; if you ride in a car- 
riage you must pay for it also, and for your riding 
horse, your furniture, your servants, and even cows 
and money at interest or stocks. If you sell g€>od8 
you pay a license, or liquors, or keep a tavern, or 
practice a profession. All this on account of the 
numerous officers and movements of this compli- 
cated affair. 

The expenses of the English government consti- 
tute the worst and most oppressive feature in its 
operation, because a great number of officers are 
faid too extravagantly and unnecessarily high. If, 
ho\vever, you abstract the English government from 
the interest on her public debt, a burthen her pre- 
sent population did not impose and would not if to 
be done again ; abstract her from the tithes oppres- 
sively paid to a religion under which not half of her 
people worship ; abstract her from the portion of her 
army and navy kept up as necessary to enforce 
these oppressions, and confine her to her civil list 
and reasonable expenditures for defences, and her 
expenses would not be much greater than this peo- 

ple incur in carrying on iheix vei^ couvpYvi^Vft^^siJbc 

chinery of goverrxmeut. 
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The President, three hundred members of Con- 
gress, thirty or forty federal judges, sixty marshals 
and their deputies, four thousand clerks, three thous- 
and other ofl^cers, such as registers, receivers, sur- 
veyors, draftsmen and agents of their one hundred 
land offices, six thousand custom house officers, then 
surveyors, clerks, tide waiters, appraisers, weighers, 
and agents, twenty thousand connected with the 
post office, foreign ministers, commercial agents, 
consuls, and agents, and all the other array of little 
offices incident to the federal government, swell the 
lists to an incalculable amount. You may add one 
hundred per cent, to the salaries and commissions 
of these federal officers for peculations, defalcations, 
and stealage, that they never fail to indulge in. 
This peculation is a natural consequence of the 
mode of appointing them, through a system of fa- 
voritism, party action, or indirect bribery. In "New 
York, in the custom house alone, in two years, 
not less than two millions of dollars were taken by 
the federal officers, and entirely lost. The bonds 
they give in such cases are worthless, and the bail 
men of straw, accepted by party influence. 

You then go down to the States, where twenty- 
six legislatures, amounting to about 2500 menjbers, 
are to be paid, with their corresponding phalanx of 
judges, sheriffs, clerks, and innumerable other officers 
in the pay and service of these sovereignties, and all 
ready to steal, for which add the usual per centage ! 
Go still lower to the counties. There you find a 
host of officers, assessors, collectors, commissioners 
of the poor, of the roads, of the sc\\oo\s^\iO^^\\.^^'> 
and surveyors, and a like host in lYve c\\.^ co\^o\^- 
tions, all having their favorites, tVieii ^.^vSXxx^^ ^^"^ 
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peculation, and irresponsible bondsmen, if any at all. 
The items \«jould sum up something in the way of 
the following, viz: 

Civil list of the Federal Government, including the 

army and navy which is paid in salaries, • $10,000,000 
Officers of do. paid by commissions and fees, - 8,000,000 
Allow for peculation and stealage 50 per cent. - 9,000,000 
Forts, ships, light-houses, harbors, &c. Sec. - 3,000,000 
Fifty per cent, for stealage, - - .- 1,500,000 
Twenty-six States and five Territories civil sala- 
ried lists - - - - - 10,030,000 
Their officers paid by commissions and fees, - 10,000,000 
Add for stealage, - ... - 5,000,000 
Corporations, counties, cities, boroughs, &c. &c. - 10,000,000 
Stealage, -..--- 3,000,000 
Post office, carriers and stealage^ - - - 10,000,000 
All other incidental and unenumorated expenses, 5,000,000 



$84,500,000 

Twenty thousand churches, their buildings, repairs, 
salaries, &c. &c. - - - . 20,0^0,000 

Bridges, roads, poor, insane, hospitals, and all other 
thing?, . - - - - . 30,000,000 



$134,500,000 

This list must leave out many expenses that have 
to b( paid. And to show that it is not exaggerated, 
the ciiy of New York expends annually in ordinary 
corporation expenses three million dollars, and when 
she has some great object to accomplish, and can 
thereby bribe the rabble, expends, as we stated above 
in reference to the Croton water, twelve millions 
more a year. Add to the above the interest on three 
hundred millions of State, Federal and corporation 
debts at 6 per cent, per annum, which make near 
twenty million more. 
Tell me not that a complex govettvmex^\.\&dafi».^ I 
There is too much mac\i\uery to 'be cJci^w^*^ V^^ 
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much delegation to unworthy agents to be econom- 
ically, safely, and honestly administered. Too much 
jealousy and corruption to stop at trifles to carry 
their points. The dupes, (the ignorant and unam- 
bitious laboring citizens,) have to pay the piper, 
whilst the designing and active partizans dance and 
revel. The individual expenses and taxes, taken 
from the tabular statement of a gentleman in one 
of the cities, would run something nearly as follows: 

Direct lax to Federal Governmeut duriDg last war, for 1 year, 1 20 
State tax on ditto, . - . - - 355 

County tax on do. 150 — poor tax 62 — road tax 40 — 
school tax 60, - - - - - - 312 

When ho had paid this, camo a note from the vestry of 
his church requiring of him $75 pew rent and 20 for 
repairs, - - - - - - 95 

Then a notice from the street commissioner apprised 
him that owinsr to some alterations of the street ad- 
joining his property he must pay - - • 1026 

Then the port warden let him know, that on the 50 la- 
borers he got over were due for hospital $50, and a 
guarantee to prevent them becoming paupers $100, • 150 

This tax or direct outlay, - - . - $2058 

The above does not include the imposts he pays 
on all he consumes, the fees he pays when he uses 
an officer for his rights, his proportion of the inter- 
est on the public debt, nor his part of what is stolen. 

One of the worst features in such a complicated 
government, is the totalirresponsibility of the agents 
and oflScers employed. All they have to do is to 
flatter and serve their party to obtain office, and their 
want of character and necessities urge them to abuse 
it, and render them incapable of resisting the temp- 
tation of money passing through iVieVt Yv^itv^LS. K 
confederation thus expensive, a \in\ou X\vw^ co^^^^-* 
^iJI not &nd devoted advocates. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

STATE RIGHTS — RESERVED RIGHTS — CECESSION 
AND NI/LLIFICATION. 

We have already said much on this subject, in 
ilhistration of other subjects of which we have 
treated. We will jiow merely condense this veiy 
curious, and very exciting subject, into a few beads, 
to show its bearing on this Union, and how certain 
it is to contribute its full part to any disruption that 
may occur. It will be pretty much a repetition of 
what we have already said. It was coeval with the 
existence of the Jeffersonian party in this country, 
to lay stress on State rights, fearful that all his other 
machinery might fail in putting down the Adams 
administration and Federal party; fearful lest the 
broad foundation of general suffrage and popular 
rights, might not be firm enough to bear the fabric 
of his pretensions, and the power and influence of 
his party. Jefferson contrived to bring in State 
sovereignties as a surer support. Had the Federal 
government been left to act personally upon individ- 
uals, when tumult and disorder threatened, it could 
easily have checked and put them down. But 
wlien it met the broad shield of a State and was 
opposed by the organized powers of the local sov- 
ereio-nty, at the very outer posts of popular disorder, 
it recoiled, and had to respect this new obstacle to 
its authority. It exclaimed "ettu Brute;" and its 
powers and hopes expired. 

Thomas Jefferson and V\vs "pivtlY ^ut forward, in 
the year 1796, the legVsValuies o^ ILetvWiOK^ «cA 
' I, over whom he ha4 coiv\xo\^ \.o coxwoNswi.^ 
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this war of the States upon the central power. 
These States resolved that the Federal government 
was exceeding its power, grasping at an uncontroll- 
ed dominion, and that the States had the right, and 
it was their duty to step forward in such cases, to 
stay its course, and confine its action to the proper 
constitutional limits. That the Constitution of the 
United States was not for the government thereof, 
or its creatures to construe, but its due construction 
and control rested with the States of which it was 
a mere creature, and that it became the duty of the 
States to use their inherent sovereign power to pro- 
tect the citizen from its tyranny and oppression. 
From that time, a new controlling influence un- 
known to the constitution, that of the States, stood 
forth out of its proper sphere, and held up its ever 
ready shield against the confederation. It became 
a part of the business of the annual sessions of the 
legislatures of these two States, and such as were 
under their influence, to look into the acts of the 
Federal government, and censure such as seempd 
to oppose their interests, or their view of things. 
From that time the States began to assume powers 
that did not belong to them, or use such as the 
Federal government were afraid to exercise. For 
instance, they organized and officered the militia, 
because the central power n^lected it. They char- 
tered banks and monied institutions, in the very 
teeth of the Constitution, until they controlled the 
currency of the country and afiected the value of 
every thing by the quantity of paper money and 
bills they poiu^ed forth. This action on the curren- 
cy went on until the country was almost convulsed^ 
and every interest prostrated ; at owq ^^xxx^ Vtv^\c.^- 

12 
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ting all prices and values by an inflation o*^ this 
base money ; at another time, and in quick succes- 
sion too, cheapening every thing by calling 'in or 
c ping their circulation. The Federal govern- 
mrnt stood by and let this factitious creation of 
money bear upon, aflect, and even corrupt everyre- 
fource of the nation ; and the Federal court, afraid 
to stir, sanctioned it. Now the States go one step 
fnr er, and deny to the Federal government all 
power or right to make a bank at all ; thus secur- 
inor to the States not only the right, but the exclu- 
sive privilege. State rights became the watch- word 
o! the Democratic party; you were never out of the 
hearing of the pleasing and flattering sound. 

soon as it was seen, that however ready the 
Federal power was to act upon or against an indi- 
vidual ; that they hesitated, and would not act 
against a State authority ; and either gave the ques- 
tion up, or let it lay undecided or not acted upon, 
which last was most commonly the case, it em- 
boldened the States to stand forth on all occasions 
where their citizens were concerned. The com- 
mercial cities against the provisions of the Federal 
constitution laid port duties upon commerce, or col- 
lected hospital funds ; and to avoid confliction, the 
Federal Congress generally sanctioned such levies 
by an express law. The surest method then found, 
to get a concession or acknowledgment of authority 
from the United States in favor of any State measure, 
was for the State to assume it and act upon it ; then, 
rather than produce a crisis, or a scene, an act of Con- 
gress or of the Federal court would confirm it. 

Squatters would settle on the lands or domain of 
the United States, wilhm l\\e body of a State, and 
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being too strong or too nmch backed by the State to 
be removed, Congress would pass laws giving snch 
intruders or trespassers the lands, or a right of pre- 
emption thereto. By this sanction, there is an end 
put to all competition in the purchase of the lands 
of the United States, they bring the minimum price 
only. This, however, is not the worst part of the 
policy ; for in order to get the choice lands in all 
cases, and the water privileges, the population scat- 
ters out, continually spreading its thin texture still 
more, induced by this very impolitic law, passed for 
no other reason than to cover the weakness of the 
Federal government and prevent a clashing with 
the States. The next action of the States will bi 
to seize the public domain or lands within theJ 
body belonging to the Federal government, and ap 
propriate them to their own use and emolument 
which means to reward with them the demagogue* 
and party, and the rabble that support them. Al- 
ready they have, on many occasions, threatened to 
do so ; and you will hear a bold, reckless candidate, 
publicly recommending such a course as due to the 
sovereign power of the State, and ensuring his elec- 
tion by that course. 

The United States have given the sixteenth part 
of all the public lands for primary schools, and 
about fifty thousand acres of picked land for a col- 
lege or university to each State, in contact with her 
lands. This noble fund, that was intended for all 
posterity, and if preserved and properly managed, - 
might have educated the whole mass of people 
therein, has in most cases been seized upon, and the 
lands sold by the State to which granted. They 
alleged that a sovereign State cwvAo^\v^\.\\.^^»&- 
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es, and is above all ideas of being created a tnistee 
by any authority on earth. The funds arising have 
been wasted, mostly given away to reward noisy 
politicians, or been seized upon by them. 

Money became so abundant by the multiplication 
of banks, and the influx of English capital, about 
the years 1836 and 1837, that the treasury of the 
United States had near fifty million surplus, after 
payiuff all its debts. This would have been a prop- 
er fund, and could not have been better employed 
than in constructinsf roads, canals and bridges, to fa- 
cilitate the mail operations, or the intercommunica- 
tions of trade, or education ; but it was unconstitu- 
tional, the States said, to do any of these things. 
They therefore incontinently divided it out among 
themselves, and did actually get it and used it up, 
generally speaking, in some visionary project, or it 
was distributed in some way to redound to the 
emolument of their party, and wasted by dema- 
gogues. One half of these very States that pro- 
nounced internal improvements unconstitutional, 
and that the Federal government had no power to 
make a road, are so deep in the mud, that during 
the winter, or a rainy season, they can neitiier get 
to market nor have a mail, nor see their neighbors, 
nor hold courts, or do any thing that requires travel 
or transportation. One then, that did not know 
their object in appropriating this fund, might sup- 
pose them very disinterested. 

If an enemy or a foreign power invades the Uni- 
ted States, kills any person, burns any house, or plun- 
ders any citizen, although peace ensue, or a satis- 
factory apology be made by the invading p(?wer, yet 
if the particular State afterwards catches any one 
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known to have been in that expedition, she will try 
him as a murderer, a bura^lar, or robber, under her 
sovereign laws, regardless of the national character 
thereof, or of any arrangement satisfactorily agreed 
upon by the two governments concerned. Witness 
the case of McKenzie, in New York, that very nearly 
involved England and the United States in a war. 
Not. ling but the want of proof against McKenzie, 
in the New York court, saved the peace of the 
country. After a long negotiation between England 
and the United States, touching a tract of mountain 
on the borders of Maine, and a reference to the King 
of Holland, the parties were gravely informed that i\ 
belonged to the free and sovereign independent State 
of Maine, and that unless all the terms of the nego- 
tiation were acceptable to her, they had as well stop ^ 
them, and save trouble. The parties, therefore, had 
to recoffnize this new power, and start again in ne- 
gotiation on the basis she proposed, which required 
them not only to acknowledge her right, but pay or ' 
bribe her to gain her consrnt. 

When a State, or local power, therefore, cannot 
only check, control, and embarrass all the operations 
of the Federal government at home, but can throw 
itself across the foreign relations and great nation- 
al operations of that government abroad, relating to 
territory, peace or war, or intercourse, what is to be 
the result? The temporizing policy of the Federal 
government at home, or its truckling acts, may quiet 
these turbulent arrogating States; but when they 
interfere in her foreign relations, fatal ronsequ'^ces 
must ensue. The foreign power cannot and wvkV 
not understand it, and will regHvd ^\aqN\ wA^x^^^^^^^^ 
as an insult or an evasion, ll becotass daxi??^^^ 
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for the United States to stipulate with foreign na- 
tions to deliver over felons that elope and take 
refuge, or sailors, though mutinous, that run away, 
when demanded ; for the particular State on whose 
territory the thing occurs, will most likely shield 
them, or issue a habeas corpus and release them, in 
the teeth of any treaty; alleging that it would be an 
abuse of her sovereignty to allow such an act to 
take place. State politicians would gain popularity 
by stirring in the case, and glory in it, even should 
it lead to a foreign war. The Slates wield the 
habeas corpus in all cases, even against the execu- 
tive or judicial acts of the Federal government, on 
the application of an individual, and would im- 
prison the highest officer if he did not obey it. The 
United States require a foreigner to be five years 
in the country, under the proper declaration, before 
he can become a citizen, and enjoy the privileges of 
one. Most of the States, however, give to the same 
foreigner the privileges of a citizen of the territory 
in a {^"^ months, or weeks, and suffer him to vote 
for the highest officers of even the Federal govern- 
ment immediately; thus defeating the naturaliza- 
tion laws of the Union, and often by such votes 
controlling the elections, and through them the 
country. 

The Constitution of the United States forbids the 
passage of expost facto laws, and any law to impair 
the force of contracts. The States, in the face of 
this provision^ da-^jontinually pass stay laws, sus- 
pending executions, or the courts, or revoking char- 
ters, and thus not only affect vested rights, but such 
cts are in their nature ex post facto, and do impair 
ntracts. Some of themi lepudialB xYifivt TCk.oi^X'e^V 
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emn public debts, and others refuse to pay them, or 
make any provision for them. The Constitution of 
the United States, provides that felons shall be de- 
manded by one State from another, where they take 
refuge, and delivered over ; but there are many cases 
where the State has refused to obey the requisition, 
particularly when party spirit is concerned in it, 
and in that way defeated justice, shielded the felon 
and gratified faction. The United States declare 
the use of all navigable rivers free to all the citizens 
of all the States ; yet States have granted monopo- 
lies of such rivers to companies and individuals, for 
navigation, and will not let other States fish or catch 
oysters in the waters within their limits. 

The Federal government took cognizance of the 
Indians in its limits, conceded to them a sort of na- 
tional character, and made treaties or formal com- 
pacts with them, securing to them territory and self- 
government. The States, however, regard this as 
impairing their sovereignties, and disregard these 
treaties. They make laws to govern and control 
the Indians in their borders; and on one occasion, 
Georgia claimed all the lands of the Indians, and 
was about to drive them away ; when the Federal 
government, to avoid a conflict, bribed the Indians 
to sell out and go offl She then gave Georgia all 
she claimed, and by this course sanctioned State 
usurpation ; and in a manner, sacrificed her own 
power and right, and in prospective, her very exis- 
tence, to avoid civil commotion. The stand the 4 
States took and maintained, in regard to the In- 
dians in their several borders, totally disregarded 
the Federal government, and obliged it to expend 
vast sums of money in removing the Indians Ctoia 
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their respective limits, and planting them beyond 
them. By this course she steered clear of conflic- 
tion, and perhaps civil war ; but has truckled to the 
States, cheapened herself in their estimation, and 
opened the door for future concession without limit. 
In the last war with England, most of the New 
England States thought the war if not unjust, im- 
politic ; and not only voted in Congress against it, 
but would not join in carrying it on, so far as they 
acted in their sovereign capacity. They got up a 
convention at Hartford denouncing the war, de- 
nouncing the Federal government, and advised their 
citizens, individually, not to aid its unholy cause. 
The clergy from the pulpits, the judges from the 
benches, and their politicians every where, abused 
both the Federal government and the war, and set 
a mark oh all that aided or lent support to it. The 
capitalists were urged not to loan their money, the 
men not to join the army or navy. When a quota 
of militia was called for to support the country 
against invasion, they refused to draft for them ; and 
when a direct tax was laid, and those States called 
on for their part, they refused, and furnished under 
the proper authority neither men nor money. They 
stood as ihey expressed it, on their reserved rights ; 
and would take care of and defend their own terri- 
tory, not only against the foreign enemy, but (he 
Federal government, should it think proper to in- 
vade them. They knew the enemy would not only 
respect, but thank them for their neutrality, and 
that the United Slates feared to make any attempt 
to force them. The most active and efficient por- 
tion of tlie Union, under these unfortunate circum- 
stances, became de hots the combat, and left' the 
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Federal government too weak to invade Canada 
and almost unable to defend the very centre of its 
existence. Washington city fell and was burnt, 
and lasting disgrace attached to the disaster. When 
State rights lie across the very wars and defences 
of the country, what may not happen to the Union? 
It is no government at all, not worth the name, that 
cannot use its limbs in its own defence, whose re- 
motest extremities do not aid the struggle for its ex- 
istence, or even its honor and rights. 

The Federal government made a tariff of duties, 
both for revenue and protection, as her necessities, 
her policies and constitution, well warranted, but 
South Carolina solemnly nullified it by a legislative 
act. and prepared to import goods in contravention 
of it. The Federal government had to change her 
tariflf until acceptable to that State, to avoid civil 
war. South Carolina said that she was still in the 
Union, although nullifying its acts; that the Fed- 
eral court could not judge of the constitutionality 
of an act of the Federal government, because it 
was a creature of that government ; the majority of 
Congress could not, because it passed the questiona- 
ble law ; ergo, the minority must in the nature of 
things, because it did not pass it to be oppressed 
by it ! When such absurdities as these are uttered, 
where is the guaranty of any rational action or ' 
chance of existence in the government? This 
sweeping pretension of State rights, this jealous and 
morbid State sovereignty, has not only nullified any 
act of the Union not acceptable to it; has not only 
stood back on its reserved rights in time of need, of 
distress, of war, and done all the other deeds named 
above^ but claims to cecede from X\\e eo1Qfe.^«l^^iw^^ 
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and be still in it if she chooses ; claims to island 
back until all laws be passed that it may like, or all 
laws abrogated that she may dislike. Then her 
majesty Virginia, for instance, may step up with be- 
coming dignity and announce, that she is now ready 
to honor the Union with her presence. 

The politicians that talk so much of State rights, 
not only utter all these absurd and disorganizing 
opinions, but assume the preposterous notion that the 
sovereign States stand in the same relations to each 
otheras partners in a mercantile concern. They form- 
ed a house, they say, and can dissolve it whenever 
they choose ; even any one member can withdraw 
and claim his interest in the concern, or resume his 
stock in trade. This doctrine and forced analogy, 
sanctions nullification, cecession, disunion, &nd all 
other destructive constructions given to the compact. 
The falsity of this analogy must strike every one. 
Merchants associate for pecuniary profit, and can 
dissolve without involving any thing but the stock 
and profits. The Stales associated in a government 
ofiensive and defensive, without limitation, or pro- 
vision for a dissolution, for life and death. The 
question of existence, is the only one that governs 
the confederation. And no politicians would ever, 
in any age, have been weak enough to put it, or 
leave it in the power of any one, or of a minority, 
to put an end to the government, their only hope. 
Had not the European governments so regarded it, 
would not they, or some one of them, have long 
before this time, tampered with some one State, and 
induced her by high offers of advantage or privi- 
lege, to break up the Union ? The argument leaves 
oat the great purposes of the confederation, and 
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narrowly and meanly puts it on a footing altogether 
below jts object and aim. 

The doctrine o!' State rights not only affects one 
State at a time and renders her unruly and arrogant, 
but leads often to combinations of States, amounting 
sometimes to one half, when a subject or interest is 
general and wide enough to embrace so much. 
This renders it more alarming, and looks more 
squally. The question of slavery, for instance, (of 
which we will speak more particularly hereafter,) 
and the great questions growing out of the tariff and 
commerce, as well as the feelings generated by cli- 
mate and extent of territory, are of this character. 
Just half of the States hold slaves, the other half are 
opposed to it. They enter the CoDgress of the 
United States therefore, much embittered against 
each other on this subject, and become perfectly 
reckless on any motion or question any way involv- 
ing it. They array by the line of slavery, which 
unfortunately is a geographical line, one defined and 
visible to all, not imperceptibly blending and inter- 
locking like the influences of climate, or the inter- 
ests of agriculture, and commerce, and manufactures. 
They see their strength — they feel its full force, and 
know what they have to depend on in that case. 
The effort to keep up this balance, at least in the 
Senate of the United States, is great, and hereafter 
will very like entangle them with foreign govern- . 
ments. Texas is and California will be certainly } 
seized by the influence of the Southern slave States, 
before many years, to strengthen and extend the 
slave interest, and enable them to keep the balance 
complete. 

Tha feeling* in Congress ontVuBS\x\>^ecX\sw^^\i^^ 
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that they will not bear any discussion on it. It has 
carried them so far that they are perfectly reckless, 
and have already under the excitement it produced, 
violated three principles of the government, that 
should be ever regarded as sacred to liberty, and are 
so regarded even in England. They have refused 
to receive petitions, and thus denied the sacred and 
lonsf established riorht of petitioning that is coeval 
with English liberty. They have opened and look- 
ed into the mail, and do allow any one of the twen- 
ty thousand post officers to do it, under pretence of 
throwing out and burning all abolition matter, thus 
violating the ever to be regarded secrecy and invio- 
lability of this great medium of intercommunica- 
tion, and corrupting the very fountain of confidence. 
They have violated the sacredness of the trial by 
jury, which is a fast foundation and long cherished 
aid of justice. If the title to a cow, a horse, or a 
chattel is questioned, a trial by jury is rfecessary to 
reclaim ii and establish the right; but a slave, a ha- 
man being, a living soul, may be seized any where 
by the brief and petty order of a justice of the peace, 
or constable, or the owner, and dragged off to ever- 
lasting slavery and ignominy, without any interven- 
tion of a jury, or the form of a regular trial through 
the courts. This dead balance the Union has come 
to on the question of slavery; the deep and exciting 
interest running with it, the violence already offered 
through it to the sacred principles of liberty, will be 
sure to lead to stronger feelings, deeper enmities^ 
open violence and certain disruption. The most 
of the free States thus fiir, through a principle of 
^ courtesy to the sla^ e States and regard for the Union, 
forbear on this subject, and 117 lo check. boUi the en- 
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iisiasm of the abolitionists and the passionate ex- 
tement of the slave States. The slave States, 
)wever, do not thank them for their forbearance, 
give them any credit for their courtesy and dis- 
terested patriotism, but in their sweeping abuse 
id uncontrollable feelings, charge all with the 
me views, and put them altogether at open defi- 
ice. This very short-sighted policy may have the 
tect and will of throwing all the free States into 
le group, and arraying them against the slave 
tates. As a source of danger and disunion, slavery 
of an uncompromising nature, knows no medium, 
id will bear down every other interest, not except- 
ig the Union itself 

There has been a great deal of speculation as to 
hether the other States, or any one of them, would 
ir in aid of the Union, in case a sins^le State, or a 
)mbination of States, openly resisted the central 
)vernment? The better opinion of those deepest 
terested in the question, and who have not only 
id the best opportunities, but observed with the 
osest scrutiny, is, that in no case would the other 
a.tes move a finger in their sovereign capacity to 
It down the refractory sistec^ Their sympathy 
ould be so strong in favor of State power, that 
ey would do nothing but try to effect a compro- 
ise, as has been often done already, but would not 
jht against her or them. When South Caroliiia 
illified, and every person thought a crisis unavoid- 
lie, some of the States resolved that they would 
>t oppose her, and others, particularly the great, 
ise and domain state of Virginia, sent one of her 
ost prudent men, or politicians, to her, to "re- 
ie,'"' as she expressed it, **near the governi»ent of 
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South Carolina," advise or consnlt with her on the 
difficulty with the Union, and try to ejflfect a com- 
promise ; a compromise did take place, and the tariff 
was modified or altered to suit the case. The very 
mode in which Virginia sent down to her, added fresh 
insult to the thing ; for she claimed to do it or inter- 
fere as a sovereign and friend, and from her own 
impulses, not those of the Federal power, and sent 
as it were an ambassador under the flag of a sover- 
eignty, to the court of, or to reside near, another sov- 
ereis:nj to offer her mediation only, not threaten her. 
The States have a sort of "esprit de corps," a pride, 
and make it a point of honor not to take sides against 
a sister State under any circumstances ; what then 
could the abstract and helpless thing, the Federal 
government, do of herself, with five or six thousand 
common soldiers, scattered to the four winds, with- 
out pride, against a free State, with all the impulses 
of liberty, and their resources of men? I would 
venture a prophecy, that if the thing be put to the 
test, which it most likely will, that the Stale carries 
her point. 

Sentiments of disunion gain strength daily. I 
can remember when an idea uttered or ia feeling 
manifested against this Union, would have cost its 
author his life, or at least his standing in society. 
A thousand voices would have scouted him, and it 
would have been spoken of all through the coun- 
try as most abominable, and even treasonable. So 
sacred were the sentiments or feelings of Union, that 
the prevailing toast at all the Fourth of July din- 
ners and feastings, as we have said, was "palsied 
be the arm that is lifted against the Union, and stiff 
the tongue that dare to denounce its sacredness." 
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This toast was always drunk standing, out of respect 
to the confederation. Gradually, as general suflfrage 
and demagogueism corrupted the land, and State 
rights weaned the minds of the people from their 
allegiance to the Union, did the bold and the reck- 
less begin to express their jealousies and doubts, and 
State politicians arraign its acts and gainsay its 
powers. Then you heard the bold nullifier, the 
JeiFersonian. democrat, the anti-tariffites, the slave- 
holders, calculating its value in dollars and cents, 
and expressing most ruthlessly their eindiiFerence to 
its fate. This is not only the case under high excite- 
ment and heat of debate, but coldly and deliberate- 
l talked of as a matter of course in every ale house, 
on the public squares, court houses, legislative halls, 
and in the colleges and schools, in the mouths of 
striplings and almost, babes. The progress of the 
ball of disunion gathers force as it goes, as well as 
velocity in a geometrical ratio ; and unless some- 
thing stays its course, or weakens its impetus, it 
will not on the same ratio require many years to do 
its work. Feelings against governments and esti- 
mates of their value, like revolutions, never go back- 
wards ; indeed they are in the nature of revolutions 
in the human mind. It is better to act upon such 
sentiments with an energy that compels, than try to 
conciliate them. When a government bends to 
them, they presume upon it; but when it compresses 
and forces them, they respect it. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

CONSTITUTION OP THE UNITED STATES. 

It has been necessary to speak of this instrument 
in the preceding chapters, to enable us to explain 
certain party movements that otherwise seemed im- 
probable and without motive. When the free, sov- 
ereign and independent States formed this great 
guarantee of civil liberty, this palladium of safety, 
tliis oracle of wisdoni declarative of the rights of 
man, that spoke in anticipation of good order and 
of the just and safe administration of ihe necessary 
evil called government, they vainly supposed that 
they had put every thing on a sure and well defined 
basis. Instead of which (hey have thrown a fire 
brand among the most combustible materials in the 
world, and given a puzzle to these western children 
of liberty, not to amuse and keep them out of mis- 
chief, but to irritate them. Like the holy book, it 
causes to spring up, not quite two hundred and fifty 
sects or parties, yet enough to keep the country all 
the time in a turmoil. No logician, no philosopher, 
no mathematician, nor even a common plain mind- 
ed person, could have formed the least idea of the 
multifarious constructions and absurd meanings 
given to this instrument. It was intended to make 
a government strong enough for self-preservation, 
but did make one weak enough to be contemptible. 
It gave the power to make war, yet not the right to 
enforce its members to join in carrying it on ! It 
gave the power to lay imposts and collect duties, 
but not the power to countervail foreign nations, or 
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protect domestic industry and develope the resour- 
ces of the nation ! It gave the power to make war, 
regulate commerce, and establish post routes, but no 
power to construct a road, a canal, or a bridge! So 
that war may have no facihties of transportation to 
enable it to meet its enemy at the invading points I 
C<)muie»'ce mnst lie on the strand when it arrives, 
wi(hont intercommunications with the interior, and 
the mail be stopped for the want of roads and 
bridges! It gave the power to make treaties, yet a 
State, (Maine for instance,) has the right to dictate 
the terms ! It gave the right to make laws, but 
there is no recognized power to declare them proper 
and .constitutional; many, however, to disregard 
and pronoutjce them void! It was given the power 
to take care of the country and advance its pros- 
perity, but has no power to establish schools and 
educate the people, not even with funds given for 
that purpose! It shall not pass ex f)ost facto laws 
or impair contracts, yet it has no power to prevent 
the twenty-six States, its constituents, doing it; 
staying executions, shopping the coinse of justice, 
and taking away charters! It gave power to make 
a law, but a sinofle S^ate may nullify it, or cecede 
and exempt itself from its action! It made a fede-. 
ral court without the power to enforce its decrees! 
It is allowed to speak, btit the States can speak 
louHer! It sectires the trial by jury, but a human 
being can be sent oflf and consij^ned to perpetual 
slavery by the mandate of a justice of the peace 
only! It forbids the States makitisf money or using 
their rrndit, vet tliev h.»ve tnkrM the rx'Mn-ivo rriv- 
i''.*j:(» •>f l.aij!;r.'r imo »'Mir own hai. «.'«-', ■>"<) fM*rn»w- 
ed moneyr on their credit, utitil tiie whole nation is 

13 
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disgrace J, and they now either repudiate or fail to 
provide for it! 

A great rule of action that admits of the above 
contradictory and absurd constructions, and a thous- 
and more that might be enumerated, is worse than 
none. In a simple representative government expe- 
diency would be a better guide than any constitu- 
tion. The legislative department of such a govern- 
ment would rest its acts on the merits of each case; 
would not have this very convenient pretext to sanc- 
tion its ultra conduct, and cloak or conceal its mo- 
tives. Passion, ambition, and interest could not 
then warp every right or interest, and enable mem- 
bers to cover up unworthy, selfish and unjust acts 
and aims by this seemingly patriotic resort to con- 
stitutional control, and make it a salvo for their con- 
sciences. Ambiguity is perhaps unavoidable in an 
instrument of this sort ; in such case there would 
be some excuse for a diflference of construction. 
But no matter how plainly the constitution is made 
to speak, be it as clearly expressed as any language 
is susceptible of, yet it would be the same thing. 
In the latter case the constructions^ are often more 
diametrically opposite than ever, are assumed with 
more bold impudence, and persevered in with more 
obstinate passion. Ever since the federal court, the 
proper tribunal, has been denied the power and right 
to construe it, party looked to nothing but the 
strength of its own vote, feared no correction and 
felt no responsibility. 

Perhaps a confederated government may need 
some constitution to express the relative powers of 
the central and local authorities, but a simple repre- 
sentative one would certainly be better off without 
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it. . The sense of justice, of right and of the princi- 
ples of liberty, would guide her courts, and national 
interest and expediency direct her legislative enact- 
ments. England without any written constitution, 
rarely errs in policy, or commits injustice through 
her courts or parliaments. In case of rebellion or 
revolution, a constitution avails nothing — is a dead 
letter. In great emergencies, or very exciting times, 
it is either disregarded or made to $peak in the lan- 
guage of passion, and becomes the foundation of or 
pretence for violence and ultra legislation. And 
when a quiet and calmness prevails in the human 
mind, they obey all the dictates of justice, and avoid 
all that is improper. It is not needed in peaceful 
and calm times. It is hushed or perverted in times 
of excitement. 

Every thing remains unsettled in this govern- 
ment. It feels bound by no rule, no construction or 
previous act of its Congress, or courts, or practice. 
It is important in all countries to settle great princi- 
ples, and put all at rest that turn on them. If a 
difference arises as to the construction of the federal 
constitution, let the decision of the courts, or the 
usage under it, settle the question at once, and fix 
the government on some certain basis. The very 
essence of the English government is thus settled 
and thus fixed, until the usage and precedent be- 
come the constitution of the country, the rule of the 
government. The decisions under the great tribu- 
nals and chancellors of England settle all great 
questions, and govern the action of the courts ever 
after, as well as all the rights of property and per- 
sons dependent on them. In this restless govern- 
ment, however, all is kept afloat by the never ceas- 
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ing changes of the actors, the members of Congress, 
the courts of law, and the ups and downs of reckless 
parties. The government is ever rn the wing, and 
never, still long enough for a decision or precedent 
to strike her and fix her purposes. It is governed 
by no rule ; no previous decisions, however deliber- 
ately made ; by no precedents, however sacred and 
proper; by no usage, no matter what rights are thought 
to be settled under it. It swings itself loose from 
all these shackles as it calls them, and perches up 
for new action and fresh starts. No matter what 
titles and rights are put afloat by it, no matter what 
vested interests it shocks, no matter what old claims 
it lets loose again to harass and embarrass the coun- 
try, no matter what records it disregards, or what 
usage, consecrated by the practice under it, may be 
overturned ; all this goes for nothing, \^eighs no- 
thing against its vacillating whims and new re- 
solves. 

The United States government started into exis- 
tence very regularly and very properly ; the federal 
courts took their prpper place, and decided on the 
coustiiuiionality of laws both of the central and 
State g-overnments, and the friends to good order 
thongfit and hoped that all was working right, when 
suddenly \i\^ rose the States and gaiusayed the de- 
cisions of thnt tribunal, and so they go now for 
nothing. The United States long acted on the prin- 
ciple that she had the power, if not the exclusive 
right, of banking, and under it made two national 
banks, rjumirig nearly forty years in their charters 
ai.d acfjon. Puring which time the courts, Con- 
g! :>^, ■ ii'.I a!! flu* Slates a<lrnitted the right. Mil- 
lions of property became affected by it in some shape 
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or other. When, lo! after all this solemn acting 
and acquiescence, it is discovered by Virginia and 
several of the States, and by John Tyler, the acci- 
dental President, that it is all wrong, that no such 
power is given, that the precedent, with all its sa- 
credness, goes for nothing, and that he was bound 
to veto the third charter granted under those cir- 
cumstances! From the foundation of the govern- 
ment a tariff was laid, even for protection when 
thought necessary, or to countervail, and after a for- 
ty years action of that sort and usage, the democrats 
discovered that it was unconstitutional, and affected 
it accordingly. After the government had for a long 
time expended money on roads and some sort of 
internal improvements, and for thirty years had so 
acted and so regarded it, the democrats foiuid out - 
that it was unconstitutional to make a road or canal. 
After they had given one-sixteenth of the lands for 
schools, the same party found out that it was all 
wrong, and that they had no power over education. 

No greater curse can befall a country than a gov- 
ernment thus whimsical, thus unsettled in its pur- 
poses, thus afloat as to all the great policies of the 
country. There are then no rights guaranteed, no 
titles settled, no confidence built up to induce invest- 
ments in any branch of business. As well might 
our business be subject to the whims of the grand 
Turk — as well might we b^ the subjects of some 
despotism, and look to chance for our rights, and 
depend on bribes to secure them. 

Had our Federal Constitution been submitted to 
the great lawyers and chancellors of Europe — men 
whose memories are dear not only to the nations 
they lived in, but to all the human family, and 
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whose wisdom aud justice are known to history — 
men lifted above that nearest home feeling we have 
spoken of, above the unworthy interests and passions 
of party — men who had never been under State 
right influences, or any other feelings of a local, fac- 
tious, ambitious, or corrupt nature-^they would have 
all agreed as to the powers of the Federal Constitu- 
tion on the subjects of war, internal improvements^ 
the tariff, education, post office. State rights, Federal 
court, and all such great subjects upon which that 
instrument does speak plainly and distinctly. There 
would have been no difference of opinion among 
them. If such constructions had been announced 
to them, as have agitated this nation, and been so 
vehemently supported by party spirit, they would 
not have believed them possible! There must be 
some power to abate human passion, divest party of 
its injustice, and stay the hand of ambition from ra- 
pacity and bribery, or all is lost. No government 
can exist with corruption stalking abroad uncheck- 
ed, with passion uttering its anathemas without fear 
or hindrance; or party interests combining in the 
open day and lending to each other the countenance 
and support of an unprincipled combination. The 
government of Robespierre, and his minions, did not 
denounce its opponents with more bitterness than 
does our party spirit, nor show a more thorough- 
going reckless party action ! In vain may we expect 
under all this injustice, passion and corruption, that 
the still, small voice of the Constitution should be 
heard. Public opinion, as we said, in calm times 
governs all, checks all the oppressive acts of the gov- 
ernment, and is adequate to guide aright without 
written prescriptions. Whoever, therefore, will take 
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the trouble to follow the constructions around the 
full circle of meanings given to this instrument, some 
contradictory, some contemptible, some degrading, 
and all tainted with self interest, and discolored by 
passion, would come to the conclusion that govern- 
ments are only entangled and embarrassed by con- 
stitutions, and convert them into an altar upon which 
the best interests as well as character of the nation 
are sacrificed to some demon of ambition. We have 
showed above how deeply constitutional differences 
enter into the feelings of disunion and stand ready, 
to aid that catastrophe. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CURRENCY — BANKS STATE DEBTS. 

It is necessary to a country's prosperity and good 
morals that its currency be not only sound, but uni- 
form. All values become affected by a base curren- 
cy, all interests shocked, and all occupations and 
professions nonplussed. An increase of the circu- 
lating medium, even when good and convertible, 
seems to enhance the price of every thing, but does, 
in reality, cheapen; because money is not worth so 
much. In this case, however, as long as we can 
pass it abroad, the abundance gives us advantages 
in foreign markets, when we buy, but is a disadvan- 
tage when we sell; because the production of the 
commodity costs more. If, however, the abundance 
be produced factitiously, that is, by debasing the coin 
or issuing paper that is not convertible, it not only 
acts injuriously on every value, interest and employ- 
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ment at home,bnt stands us on a very embarrassing 
footinor iti onr interconrse abroad. Ii is then values 
berorne the deepest effected, and all other interests 
and occupations suffer, Too little money for the 
purposes of circulation, in the inverse ratio, shocks, 
also, and cramps the prices of every thing. 

Specie will find its level, and through the chan- 
nels of commerce come to that balance that equali- 
zes tl liners in all countries according to the wants 
and ability of each. No shock occurs to business as 
long as specie is the standard, nor does one nation 
gain the vantage ground over another then, but 
through productions and ability of each to produce 
or manufacture. When, however, the meddling and 
designing politicians of any country, either debase 
the coin, or create hanks to flood tl)e land with their 
issues, every thing gets into confusion. Tlje reve- 
nues are affected, commerce is put upon prices that 
it knows not how to calculate relatively to other 
com)fries, arid in the up-break of things, these med- 
dling and designing politicians find their account. 
They ascribe the disorder to >ome mensure of the 
opposition, and under pretence of correcting it, get 
possession of all the monied institutions. Politicians 
therefore, without honesty of purpose, create banks 
for two reasons, one to get the handling and distri- 
buting the funds, securing therehy nmch salary and 
inflnence: the other to huve the closing atid winding 
up of them; that in the wreck they may again ap- 
propriate much to themselves. 

Banks can, in their very nature, never subserve a 
conntrv ifi a co^nmercial crisis. It is then that they 
luo yiic dfcr] «!rt affected, nnd if i-:ty Jiin: to |-r» servo 
a correct specie basis, have to begin early to call in 
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and curtail their circulation to avoid runs and break- 
ages. This effort of the banks to preserve their 
credit makes money still scarcer, and when most 
needed, withdraws their support from the 'suffering 
merchants and producers; thus ensuring a deeper 
crash and a wider spread ruin. What then becomes 
of the popular argument of the designing politician? 
that banks can and will aid all the classes of the 
community, and not only stimulate the productions, 
but aid in the sale and distribution of them. They 
do stimulate until every thing is inflated and facti- 
tiously overdone, and then leave all to chance or 
certain ruin. Twice have the thousand banks, cre- 
ated in the United States, inflated and put a false 
value upon every interest, by the issue of from two 
to three hundred million dollars of paper, and then 
either withdrawn their support, or, what is worse, 
stopped and left their rags without available value, 
to make confusion doubly confounded, and convulse 
the very heart of the community. 

The demoralizing effect of this banking and false 
currency, is hard to calculate. It reaches every de- 
partment of industry, every profession, and every 
interest, and stamps upon them baseness and uncer- 
tainty. Individuals finding every thing in jeopardy, 
play hide and seek, and resort to tricks and false 
pretences to preserve their property. Politicians are 
more immorally influenced than private individuals, 
for they throw themselves in the breach and catch 
what they can, right or wrong, under pretence of 
correcting the evil. A people comes out of such a 
crisis scathed and reckless. The virtuous see all 
property of the country passing into the hands of 
rascals and speculators, and come to the conclusioa 
14 
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that virtue and uprightness go for nothing, and arc 
totally unavailable ; and dishonesty flourishes until 
it loses its very infamy. 'A history of the currency, 
and particularly banking, in the United States, would 
be very curious and ifistructive. 

The Constitution intended to give all control over 
every thing relating to the currency to the Federal 
government, and its framers, good honest souls, 
thought they had done so. That government made 
its mint and went to coining; but that process was 
too slow for this impatient people, and the States 
chartered hundreds of banks in the very teeth of 
that government, and issued ten paper dollars where 
it made one of metal. This operation engaged all 
interests, and affected every operation of the country. 
After a slight struggle, the power, although evident- 
ly usurped, was acquiesced in by every branch of 
the Federal power, even its courts. These over- 
weening States finding that, have advanced boldly 
into the field of disobedience, and now deny to the 
Federal government any right to make a bank at 
all, or issue bills. So strong is this action of the 
States, that the very Presidents now admit it, and 
veto any bank charter passed by Congress!! The 
consequences of this outrage offered to &e plain dicta 
of the Constitution, "that no State shall make money 
or issue bills of credit," has not only demoralized 
and made reckless and speculative the whole popu- 
lation, by putting every thing on uncertainties and 
stamping all interests with false values, but has 
built up strong parties in the nation in reference to 
the currency. One party goes for the proper con- 
struction of the Constitution, and would confine all 
action on, or control of the currency to the Federal 
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or Central power, so that it might be kept in the 
proper limits, and our intorcour&e with foreign coun- 
tries conducted on the standard known to all, and 
not interfered with by the hydra-headed insignia of 
State devices, and State or local power. Another 
party goes for State power exclusively in banks. 
This embraces the Jeffersonian Democracy, and 
State right party, ceceders, nullifiers and reserved 
rights sticklers. The Locos, as they are called, 
finding that the people suffered so much in the cri- 
sis brought about by the banks, and that these peo- 
ple were crying out against all banks as an evil and 
a curse to the country, conceived the idea of a hard 
money currency only, and preach about yellow-boys, 
and real money, and build themselves up much by 
supporting ihat notion. A small party think the 
State and Federal governments have concurrent ju- 
risdiction in regard to banking; this is a small and 
insignificant party, and like all cautious, or com- 
promising propositions under excitement, go for 
nothing. 

The banking power and currency questions, there- 
fore, enter directly in the party movements that are 
distracting this people, and carry into them a moni- 
ed interest that commands attention and must be 
heard. The issuing of bank paper, in the crisis al- 
luded to above, was three or four limes the amount 
necessary to a sound circulation and the real wants 
of the population. Hence not only the false value, 
we have spoken of, was stamped on every thing, but 
a factitious ability was given to the people to con- 
sume and use. The necessity of employing money 
thrown at them, stimulated all speculations; and the 
facility of always getting money ^Vieii^«cAft&.0^^ 
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to the contraction of debts innumerable, for property 
thus stamped with three or four values, the fall of 
which to a fair intrinsic price, produced a total loss 
to the purchasers. This superabundance of money, 
whilst it was convertible into specie, induced the 
importation of foreign goods to twice the amount 
usually wanted, and even gave a credit in the for- 
eign market much beyond the proper ability ordin- 
arily employed and realized for such a purpose. 
When, however, the bubble bursted, and this money 
failed to be convertible, and incapable of conforming 
to the specie standard, all was aback. There was 
no money to pay the foreign debt, or even interest 
on it; the whole population became discredited, and 
had to either become bankrupts or let their debts lie 
unpaid. All property became involved in this false 
value and indebtedness, until none, except the very 
few that were prudent, knew where they stood, or 
what to count on with any degree of certainty. No 
wonder, then, that intrigue, fraud, shuffling, and 
concealment were resorted to in order to save some- 
thing in the general wreck of property. The change 
was so great, and so fell the sweep, that the nation 
and people, both discredited, flung bacjc to the other 
extreme. Individuals, without income, stood de- 
L prived of even comforts, and had to curtail not only 
f all luxuries, but go to work for the necessaries of 
life. The nation that had been gaining great reve- 
i nue from the excess of importations, had no means 
of support from the scanty and nominal invoices; 
and after dividing out an overflowing Treasury 
among the States, had to resort to loans; and not 
having credit for that, actually got along two years 
by issuing treasury paper and pa^irvg its daily dues 
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in it. All property fell to one-third «f the forced or 
factitious rates, and could scarcely find a purchaser 
at that. Such a state of things, although it inflated 
commerce, could not fail to prostrate the manufac- 
turing industry of the country, by ihe double prices 
of wages and raw materials it led to. Its effect on 
agriculture was equally injurious; because all class- 
es ceased to labor when they found that they could 
get money without. And we actually, for one year, 
imported much of the flour we consumed from 
abroad; we who had been formerly oppressed with 
the article for the want of a market. 

The worst effect of this abundance of money and 
easy credit that it gave, was the heavy debts the 
States were induced to contract abroad, and issue 
therefor their bonds in the shape of stock bearing 
interest. This debt amounts to two hundred mil- 
lion owed abroad, that was realized in actual money 
and spent on works of internal improvement, or in 
making banks. The portion put to banking was 
totally lost, and what was expended in roads and 
canals nearly so; for most of them lie unfinished, or 
lead to points where such works were not wanted, 
or would not pay an interest on their construction. 
One hundred million of this debt is suffered to lie 
without the principal or interest thereon being paid, 
or likely to be paid; a part of which actually repudi- 
ated under some pretence of irregularity in the cre- 
ation of it. This indebtedness is a great deal worse 
in its character and effects than that of individuals. 
Here the national character is concerned and the 
national honor stained and disgraced. For no mat- 
ter how the Federal government may evade it and 
shuflie, in the opinion of foreigueia Vl V% ^"^^^vs^^ 
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debt, to all intmts and purposes. Here is the field 
where the complexity of the government is seen and 
felt by foreign nations — where State rights, State 
sovereignties, and wheels within wheels, work badly 
and are not understood. Here is a case where a 
violation of the Federal Constitution, which forbid 
States issuing bills of credit, of course stock, is /sure 
to involve us with foreign governments. When 
England reminds the Federal government that the 
States borrowed millions of her people and now 
either refuse to pay or deny the debt, we gravely 
tell her that the States are sovereign, had a right to 
contract, and that she must look to them for the 
money. When England demands payment from a 
State to her individual creditors, the State laughs in 
her face and says she can't pay it, or won't pay it, 
as the case may be. England goes back to the Fed- 
eral government with this story, and is told that it 
can't be helped, that the Federal government has no 
right or power to pay it, unless authorized to do so 
by Congress. She applies, through her minister, to 
Congress to authorize the Federal power to pay it ! 
The Congress reply that they are instructed not to 
pay it. Suppose then England should make a war, 
or reprisal upon this sovereign State to force her to 
pay; she meets the army of the Federal government 
ready to aid the State and repel the war! The 
Federal government, after pretending that she had 
nothing to do with it, is actually in the field with 
her armies to prevent the money being made out of 
the State. After the Federal Congress says she has 
nothing to do with it, and is not instructed to vote 
It, she is ready to vote men and money to prevent 
the State being forced to do T\g\\l. This looks 
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mightily like a collusion to defraud, or hold on 
wron^^fully to property got under false hopes, if not 
false pretences. Such an evasion would feil to be 
satisfactory to any independent foreign nation, and 
be mathematically certain to stamp with disgrace 
such a combination of sovereigns, or individuals 
even, and lead to a war. Absurd constructions and 
actions of this complex machinery of government, is 
sure to involve not only disgrace and war, but most 
likely the very existence of the nation. What na- 
tion can trust her, not only in money matters, or 
even in a common treaty, when the States claim to 
control and sanction it, or defeat it, if the inclination 
be so? What stand can we take among the nations 
of the earth, when our honor is gone, and the epithet 
of evasion so justly applies? Whatever tends to 
weaken the Federal government, to cast foul blots 
upon her escutcheon, and show to the world a dis- 
credited and dishonored name, will powerfully aflFect 
the States. They will have still less reverence and 
respect for her when they find her fame tarnished, 
and she not in a condition to reflect glory upon 
them. They will not stop to reflect that it is all ow- 
ing to their conduct, to their repudiated and unpaid 
debts. It is thus that the sentiment of confederation 
becomes weakened and full play given to party spirit 
and that reckless feeling that disregards union in the 
government, or honor in the nation. 

Since the currency of a country can produce all 
the confusion we have named — since it does demor- 
alize a whole people, changes the value of all pro- 
perty, and all labor, and destroys all habits of econ- 
omy — since it can prostrate the manufacturing thrift 
of a people, paralyze their agxicuMvHte^ wA yc&»xa 
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their commerce to an unnatural and morbid state — 
since it can involve a nation in debts enough to dis- 
credit it, induce a foreign war, and tarnish the honor 
and glory that is the heart's blood of any nation — 
since it leads the nation and all the members, or 
States of which it is made up, into a shuflEling col- 
lusion, unworthy of a practiced Jew, to evade the 
just debts they have contracted — since it weakens 
and outrages all the sentiments of honor, glory, and 
of justice, how powerfully must it contribute to dis- 
union and an up-break of the government? 



CHAPTER XV. 

RELIGION. 

All the sects known to the Christian calendar are 
found in the United States, and all flourish, yet 
show great bitterness of feeling towards each other. 
They have, from a sort of necessity and constitu- 
tional guaranty, balanced themselves into toleration 
politically; but in spirit and feelings are very intol- 
erant. Although the Constitution of the Federal 
government, and of most of the States, secures to 
individuals freedom of opinion and liberty of con- 
science in regard to religion, they dare not express 
it, if at all departing from the received orthodox no- 
tions common to the leading sects. Their business 
and standing in society, as well as their political 
ambition and prospects, would be compromitted by 
iti In this free country, therefore, a man has to 
ear his religious opinions in his own bosom, from 
licy. Those dogmas coramou to the four or five 
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leading sects that govern the land, must be bowed 
to and respected, or his business would suffer, his 
.character be marked, and his prospects of promotion 
in the offices of his country be ruined. If a Jew, he 
must keep.his own and 'the Christian Sabbath both. 
If a Unitarian, he must still pretend to worship three 
Gods. If a Deist, Turk, Pagan, Jew, Bramin, or 
even a Unitarian, he cannot give his testimony in 
some of the courts under the laws of some of the 
States, nor hold office. He cannot work, or even 
amuse himself on Sunday, but in obedience to laws 
unconstitutional — has to sit in a church he dislikes, 
or at home in the solitary contemplation of his own 
thoughts, or of the Bible. No matter how the vir- 
tues may adorn him, or how full of genius and in- 
telligence he be, should he offer to serve his country 
in any office elective by the people, they would run 
him down by the hue and cry of Deist, Unitarian, 
Free Thinker, or some epithet equally odious. 

The Puritans and Presbyterians feel that they 
have a claim to govern this continent, which they 
peopled under great sufferings and privations, and 
look with jealousy on the intrusion of the Episco- 
palians of England, and the Catholics of Europe. 
Although they can't make legal enactments against - 
them, try to engross the people and prejudice them 
against them. The different leading sects of reli- 
gion divide out the population amongst themselves 
in pretty distinct classes of society. The Episco- 
palians seize on the intelligent and fashionable, or 
cultivated citizens of cities, or old and rich settle- 
ments. The Presbyterians have the hard headed 
industrious class of thrifty merchants and farmers. 
The Puritans, under the name o{ CoT\gt^?,^\\QtL^- 
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ists, have New England. The Methodists and Bap- 
tists, the ignorant and wide-spread mass of% the na- 
tive people. The Catholics, the low ignorant classes 
of foreign emigrants; and thus each se^ms to have 
pretty distinct fields of action. Each overacts to 
show its zeal and earnestness, and is ready to do 
battle for its tenets, or join in action with the one 
that will help it carry some point. The Presbyte- 
rians seized on the literary institutions of the coun- 
try and its colleges, promoted Sunday schools, and 
domestic and foreign active missionary establish- 
ments, to further their influence and head their neigh- 
bors. The others in their turn, had to do the same 
thing not to lose ground, or be thrown aback. The 
Episcopalians had to depart from their high tone, 
and decent, dignified worship, and turn evangelical 
to prevent the Methodists rooting them out. They 
now preach against innocent amusements, balls, the- 
atres, &c., attend camp and prayer meetings, and 
night holdings forth, with all the rant of the Meth- 
odists, to make proselytes. The Catholics draw 
heavily on the propaganda funds of the Pope, and 
build large showy cathedrals, and colleges, and nun- 
neries, to gather in the poor, and have iheir usual 
parade of charities and shows. But the Methodists 
walk through the land and carry the wide row by 
their zeal and fearful or prostrating rantings. 

Happy country, you say, where all religions are 
so well balanced, and watch each other into zeal and 
usefulness!! where none have the support of law, 
or the arm of Government to lean on and aid in 
oppressive aims and pretensions! It would so 
strike a casual observer. When, however, he would 
feel their bitterness, know their smothered intoler- 
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ance, hear their low murmurings against each other 
and the Government, hear the loudly proclaimed 
pretensions of each, and see how readily they com- 
bine against liberty and freedom of thought, he 
would begin to think and feel differently. He would 
see that no innate principles, or good feelings for 
the rights of man, stay their hands, or check their 
ambition. Could they all gain a right to tithe, or a 
support from the coffers of the Government, by a 
combination, they would unquestionably do so, on 
the idea that a half of a loaf, or quartern, is better 
than nothing. 

It is a curious fact, and one that could hardly be 
realized in Europe, that any religion, much less 
such a multiplicity of them, could support and even 
flourish without tithes or government patronage; 
yet it is the case, emphatically, here. The greater 
zeal, when individual support only is to be counted 
on, and the esprit de corps, when so many sects 
watch and vie with each other, are so active that no 
appeal is made in vain to the purses of their com- 
municants, vast amounts are annually raised, not 
only to pay the clergy, but to build the churches 
and furnish them; found sectarian colleges, and en- 
dow them with libraries, presses and incomes ; to 
send off missionaries to foreign countries or savage 
nations, and to make bible and tract societies. The 
sums thus raised are inconceivably great, and would 
not be believed by any that did not see the opera- 
tion. There are, by the sectarian statistics of these 
religions, twenty thousand churches and meeting 
houses in the United States, and the estimate is that 
the low average of one thousand dollars are an- 
nually collected for each of these cbwiOciies^ v ^^"^ 
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salaries, repairs, pew rents, fires, printings, station* 
ary, secretaries, and other expenses, leaving out the 
building, which makes the enormous sum of twenty 
million dollars. All this you are ready to say, is 
voluntary contributions ; so it is in one sense — yet 
there is a sort of force put in constant and not to 
be resisted action, that makes it impossible to evade 
the payment of each one's part. Whoever stands 
aloof from the church, or refuses to contribute his 
part to some church, is marked, as we have said, 
and his business and popularity suffer in a degree 
of more consequence to him than this amount 
would be. Instead, therefore, of tithes and govern- 
ment support, they probe the human heart, and fiit- 
ten on the pride, the character, the " esprit de coips,'' 
popularity, and aspirations of the community. You 
may look through the land, count polls, and will 
find not more than one in a thousand independent 
enough, or sufficiently regardless of public opinioD, 
to refuse either to be a member of a church or to 
contribute his part, when the cap or subscription 
passes around. To make surety more sure, they 
send around ladies noted for their beauty, or zeal, or 
eloquence, or some other infiuence, whom the bach- 
elors in particular cannot refuse. 

The fact then becomes unquestionable, that re- 
ligion finds more certain support, without the re- 
proaches and reluctant compliances attendant on 
government protection; keeps her shrine pure, 
makes more proselytes, gathers in a greater propor- 
tion of the population, and gets more money for ril 
her purposes, than under the strong arm of law. 
That the church thus situated cannot only better 
probe the conscience, and subserve -vvtVwe, but hap- 
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pily combine purity with interest, with ambition and 
pride. In England, France, and other countries, 
where the law takes care of religion, the people feel 
not only exempt from all personal responsibility in 
regard to it, but actually wage war upon it ; asso- 
ciate it with the tyranny of the laws, the oppres- 
sion of taxation, and make it a merit to abuse it on 
all occasions. Having nothing to hope from it in^ 
political aspirations, which scarcely reach the mass 
of the people ; having the countenance of each 
other, and can gain nothing in social standing or 
character from the church, they stand aloof, assume 
a hostile attitude, and you may hear their low curses 
and murmuring forth at every comer, club, or elec- 
tion ground, against the established church. 

The prevailing sects in the United States not 
only collect money, promote themselves, and aflfect 
the whole population in the way we have enumera- 
ted, but reach forth their strong Briarean arms into 
every department of the government, and control 
many of the operations. They make the State leg- 
islatures pass laws regarding the Sabbath, theatres, 
amusements, Sunday mails, Sunday excursions, 
Sunday traveling, and came near obliging the Fed- 
eral government to stop its mails and commerce on 
Sunday. They oblige the post-office department to 
carry their millions of tracts free of postage, thus 
clogging the mail with many tons burden of not 
only useless matter, but even worse than useless, 
positively injurious. If you go to one of the col- 
leges, to look into the library or literary arrange- 
ment, the first thing you hear is a canting prayer, 
or sermon,. that seems in their tones a dictation to 
God, as well as an abuse of the devil. Go YQX;Ci 
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Congress, or a l^islative hall of one of the States, 
and instead of seeing the presiding officer in the 
chair, you hear the same canting dictation to God, 
and the same strain of abuse lavished on the devil ; 
and on not only the wicked of mankind, but the 
moralist, who leads an exemplary life, dependent 
on virtue and his own conscience instead of the 
dogmas of the church. 

The religion, therefore, of the United States, 
since it exerts such wide spread influence, since it 
reaches every heart, every feeling, and every inter- 
est ; since it takes hold of the purse as well as the 
character and hopes of the people ; since it reaches 
its long arms into every political movement, legis- 
lates with the law maker, executes with the execa- 
tors of the nation, judges with the courts of law, 
and is most busy at the elections, it cannot fidl to 
have its full influence on party spirit, and all those 
sentiments that may lead to disunion, and a break- 
ing up of the institutions of the country. It stands 
ready to officiate with the disaffected in politics, 
provided it could find its account in it — to aid 
cecession, provided there be no cecession from its 
pale or diminution of its power — to nullify, provi- 
ded its shrine remain holy and untouched — to sup- 
port State rights, provided the State supports its 
pretension — to see the confederation dissolved, pro- 
vided it can gather up the fragments and parcel 
them out among themselves. On the proper crisis, 
therefore, and on an emergency, you will find re- 
ligion never slack or inactive, but ready to throw 
its inflammatory materials into the hodge-podge, and 
claim its part. Party spirit, or the spirit of disun- 
ion^ tinctured with religion, would be less compro- | 
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mising, and ran its course Mrith more reckless cer- 
tainty. We must regard religion, therefore, as a 
very active element in the political parties of this 
nation, and one from which we have much to fear 
in reference to the Union. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

SLAVERY. 

How shall we approach this horrid subject; this 
blackest of all blots, and foulest of all deformities. 
Here are a people descended from the very centre of 
civilization and free institutions of Europe, bearing 
with them the full tide of liberal principles, and the 
very cap and essence of liberty, and boasting not 
only of their descent, but that they are more than 
worthy of their ancestors; that have sanctioned 
slavery in its most abject form, and now, by actual 
enumeration, have upwards of three millions of 
them. Just one half of the twenty-six States or 
sovereignties, claim to own slaves ; and two terri- 
tories, one of them the district of Columbia, the 
seat of the Federal power, and belonging to that 
government, apart from the State jurisdictions and 
State sovereignties. All other Christian countries, 
except this, Brazil and Spain, have relaxed the iron 
grasp that held human beings in slavery. Even the 
vassalage of Russia is shaken, and plans now ma- 
turing to waken it up into freedom and citizenship. 
These State's hold on with a tenacity that knows no 
relaxation; with a purpose as determined as it is 
unrelenting. Light shines on them only to show 
plainly the foulness of the staiu. CW^via>Aftxv 
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is there only to refine their cruelty, and Christianity 
only to ratify it with quotations from the Bible. 
The States interested raise their shield of sovereign- 
ty over it, and forbid the Federal government, or 
individuals, from touching it, or speaking -or peti- 
tioning against it, They have reversed all th^ old 
notions of slavery, by making it too sacred to l^is- 
late on, or even remonstrate against. Witness the 
array of the slave States in Congress, that not only 
arrest all legislation and discussion on that subject, 
but the sacred right of petition — a right coeval with 
British liberty, and of importance enough to be in 
their bill of rights. 

The bitter, interested, and susceptible feelings in 
regard to slavery have led the American Congress 
and the State Legislatures to violate some of the 
first principles of liberty, and of the very constitu- 
tion. They refuse to receive petitions on the sub- 
ject, and violate that sacred right of the subject. 
They justify opening the mail, and the twenty 
thousand deputy postmasters can, under pretence of 
looking for inflammable matter against slavery, ex- 
amine its contents, and thus abuse the high confi- 
dence of that medium between man and man, 
through which the great commercial intercourse is 
carried on. The wishes and communications of the 
government, no matter how important, may be made 
known and defeated, if trusted to that otherwise safe 
and sacred channel. All secret and confidential 
correspondence may thus be exposed, and all trust 
between man and man destroyed. They violate 
the trial by jury, considered one of the best safe- 
guards of liberty ; and in the case of a slave being 
claimed as a runaway, on the warrant of a common 
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justice of the peace, without any jury passing upon 
it, he may be handed over into everlasting slavery. 
To try the right of property in a cow, or a horse, 
or a chattel, a jury has to intervene : but when a hu- 
man being is claimed as a slave, when property in a 
soul is alleged, no trial by jury is necessary, this 
guarantee of the rights of persons and property is 
removed by the strong hand of arbitrary law, and 
the dungeons of human degradation and misery 
open their doors to receive their victims. The right 
of petition, therefore, the sacredness of the mail, and 
the still more sacred trial by jury, as well as the 
federal constitution, all stand violated ^nd outraged 
by this bitter and reckless legislation growing out of 
the state of slavery. 

The worst circumstance attending slavery in the 
United States, is the color. An everlasting mark is 
set upon the slave, that follows him even into free* 
ctem, if he be fortunate enough to arrive at that 
state. The colored man must be a slave, or the de- 
scendant of a slave ; the brand of disgrace is upon 
him. Does he show his papers proving himself to 
have become free by some meritorious acts of his 
own, or the humanity of some master? or that he is 
descended from some free parents? still he can 
neither give his testimony against a white man, hold 
an office, nor vote at an election. He s'.ts at no 
white .naan's board, enters no parlour, marries no 
white?^voman, nor can he remain in the very State 
where he did the meritorious act, or made his ser- 
vice, or was born, because the law forbids it. No 
matter what his intelligence may be, no matter what 
.:. the Federal or State constitutions may speak of the 
^- equal rights of man, the great guarantees of personal 

15 
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liberty, no matter what right the citiz^s of one 
State may have in any other, it concerns him not. 
He is out of the pale of all right and protection. If 
he be demanded as a slave, he is borne off without 
the verdict of a jury ; if not, he is ordered out of 
the State, or imprisoned and again sold into slavery, 
if he does not obey. Does he go into the next slave 
State, expecting to find an asylum there? Alas! 
he finds it not, but is pushed further on the same 
degrading principle. He goes then to a free State, 
assuring himself that he will be welcome there; 
but there too the mark is noted, and he forbid to re- 
main. A vagabond on the face of the earth, he is 
forced to expatriate himself, leave associations that 
are dear to him, though marked by sufferings and 
servitude, and go abroad amongst strangers, perhaps 
to the fell regions of Africa, dependent on the con- 
tingencies of a poor colonization society for a pit- 
tance of support. 

No condition of things on earth is as much to be 
deprecated as slavery in the United States, except 
' the state of a free colored person, which is still more 
degrading and more deplorable. The former has 
the support and responsibility of a master to lean 
upon in sickness and affliction ; the latter is cast 
forth without property, without education, without 
character, without rights or the countenance of so- 
ciety, on his own responsibility, and I may add, 
without any abiding place. The Roman slave, or 
Russian vassal, as soon as his bonds were broken, 
walked forth a free man, and merged into the great 
mass of citizens. No color degraded him, no natu- 
ral mark pointed to his base origin, and mocked his 
freedom. The very services that he had rendered 
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as a slave, nerved his arm and fitted him for heroic 
action in the army, or distinction among the athletse. 
In the United States, however, a freed man that had 
been a slave, cannot serve in the army or navy, or 
enter any lists where glory or distinction be attain- 
able. He has to drag out his degraded existence in 
the low and ne^ected walks of society, and there 
mark his every step and every word with humble 
caution, lest be jostle or offend some of the white 
sovereigns. If a free colored person sues for his 
rights in court against a white man, he must estab- 
lish his claim by the testimony of white persons, or 
written documents, for though twenty of his own 
color know the &cts, they cannot testify to them. 
The slave is under the power of his master, who 
can punish him with lashes, pillory, imprisonment, 
and all the other modes of cruelty short of taking 
his life. 

We have in the preceding remarks, showed the 
condition of the slave, and of his congener the free 
colored person. It only now remains to trace the 
effects of it, and run out the consequences that natu- 
rally flow therefrom. We will show first its effects 
upon the morals of the country. A mind that can 
reconcile to itself the holding of a human being in 
slavery, and treating him as a brute, must, ipso facto, 
be blunted and divested of much of the delicacy 
necessary to the pure moral feelings. He acquire^ 
a domineering, lordly, and offensive manner, that 
accompanies him in his intercourse with the world, 
and renders him often offensive ; hence duels are 
common among that population, rencontres and 
bowie knife attacks. The slave owner is more re- 
gardless of the laws of his country, aud oftfin \»!&fia 
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what lie calls crimes and punishments into his own 
hands, and hence the idea of Lynch law, meaning 
a summary mode, without the aid of courts or tri- 
bunals, of hanging, whipping, cropping and other-, 
wise punishing ; much more common to the slave 
States and among slave owners than to other dis- 
tricts. The slave owners arg^more reckless of char- 
acter, and care but little about punctuality in the 
payment of their debts! They are more given to 
concubinage, fornication and adultery; because there 
is always an object, and sometimes a desirable one, 
in their view, in their house, under their rule and 
control, with which to gratify these passions, and 
pamper lewdness. The slaveholder is often a gam- 
bler ; because he has all his time, and begins for 
amusement what often ends in ruin and a reckless 
course. The slave owner is a drinker and a reveller ; 
because all the time idle, too often ignorant, and re- 
' sorts to company like himself, that find their only re- 
source in hunting, gambling and the bottle, until 
this last fastens upon him, and he habitually destroys 
himself. The slave owner is often a sloven and bad 
mannered ; because he feels his consequence in his 
slaves, rather than in decent clothing and amiable 
demeanor. The morals, therefore, of the slave States 
must, in the very nature of the case, be compara- 
tively bad, must be reckless, arrogating, presuming, 
unamiable, and dissipated, and the high tone and 
pride they assume, do not compensate for the want 
of purity in their private character, the want of 
amiableness in their manners, the want of regularity 
in their habits, and a just punctuality in their deal- 
ings. On emergencies, therefore, where great pru- 
dence and calculation should govern, this population 
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■would be grossly deficient. Their acts are often 
generous, but their generosity is impulsive ; and the 
patronage they lend to the arts, either vouchsafed or 
flows from pride rather than any love of the more 
refined sciences. 

The history and origin of slavery in the United 
States, involve England more deeply than this peo- 
ple. The mother bestowed this horrid legacy upon 
the child, and the oflTspring of these slave-dealing 
English in this country are so much entangled in 
its existence and results, that they seem altogether 
incapable of an eflFort to get rid of it. Finding it 
fastened upon them, and the door in a manner closed 
to emancipation by the strong conviction pervading 
all classes, that the condition of the free negro is 
worse than the slave, and more injurious to the 
country, they hold on and endure all its evils rather 
than make the trial. All now join in the expression 
of a deep conviction, that slavery is wrong ; and if 
to be done over again none would be found hardy 
enouofh to introduce it. The slaveholders feel it a 
sort of duty to hold on, and by a heavy product, 
and the profits of their labor, to make up for the 
disgrace and heaviness of the burthen, and the re- 
eponsibility of keeping them. 

The productions of the country, its exports, and 
consequently its resources, are certainly increased ' 
by slavery. We enter upon the cultivation of heavy 
staples, that require great organization and an in- 
tensity of labor by the aid of slaves, such as tobac- 
co, rice, cotton, sugar, indigo, and so forth, and turn 
the slaves into these cultures under overseers, and on 
a system that free laborers would not brook or yield 
to. Often swamps, and wet lands awdiYiewrj ^xcvr 
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bankments or ditches have to be wrought, and a cer« 
tainty of ill health attendant upon such operations. 
The slave having no will of his own, is turned in, 
and his labor found very productive. Europe is 
almost as much concerned in this operation as we 
ourselves, since they spin up the cotton, consume 
the sugar and rice, and luxuriate on the tobacco thus 
produced, and millions of their population literally 
dependent on these operations for bread and support 
These staples give an annual export of one hundred 
millions to the United States, that would have no 
existence without slave labor. We feel and know 
from every day declarations and failures, that a free 
white population in this country would neither grow 
sugar, rice, cotton, nor tobacco for export. This 
export constitutes the ability nearly entirely of th^ 
cQuntry to import, and becomes the basis of much 
luxury, great commerce and trade, and laige inter^ 
changes at home, as well as a direct income to com- 
pensate the slave owner for his disgrace an4 respon- 
sibility. The morality and disgrace apart, slavery 
in this respect is doing good to the whole world, and 
to this country in particular, by draining her swamps, 
encountering her malaria and deadly climates, and 
developing such vast products, and such profitable 
ones also. 

The American master has more organization and 
more energy than all others, except, perhaps, the 
Roman. One million of the diree n^lions of slaves 
in the United States, will be found by examination 
on tracts of country within which would not be 
'fifty thousand whites, and most of those agents or 
overseers. Yet there in those sickly regions in the 
midst of the malaria, the discipline is so perfect tha( 
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no disturbance, no insurrectiDn has occurrecL The 
few insurrections of a Tery local and trifling kind 
that have occurred, took place near dense settlements 
of white owners, where the slaves had been pam- 
pered and petted. The overseer, and frequently the 
owner and his family, live among one thousand 
slaves, no other whites near, in the most perfect 
security and confidence. This result would not be 
believed by any abstract theorist who did not know 
and witness it every day. Although the master 
carries himself stiff and at a distance from his slaves, 
and in the notion of an abolitionist, the slave at open 
war all the time with him — ^yet many instances of 
great attachment exist of slaves to their master, and 
great affection ; many instances of self devotion of 
the slave to save the master, or some of his family, 
from injury or death, and the cases of voluntary 
sacrifice on the part of the slave are innumerable. 

Another fact exists, and can be established by un- 
questionable data, that goes to show the honest and 
confidential character of the slave, and that the 
State of warfare does not exist between him and 
his master. I mean the losses of property, either 
daily entrusted to the slave, or daily and hourly un- 
der his control. It is ascertained that the loss of 
dwelling houses by fire, is not more in the slave 
States than the free. The books of the Insurance 
ofSces prove this. If, therefore, premiums be a little 
higher, it is because the capital of Insurance offices 
is generally held in the free States, and this aboli- 
tion idea influences them. There are fewer cotton 
gins burnt, although under the charge of negroes, 
and the whole atmosphere in them inflammable, than 
fisMJtory buildings among the free States, B^ v*^" 
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tive enumeration, there are twenty-three thousand 
gins in the cotton region, and not more thau about 
nine to ten annually burned, and most of them by 
unavoidable accident. Secret destruction, revenge, 
murder, rape, and such crimes, are rarer in the slave 
States than the free, where the slave would be in 
volved. 

Slavery is most felt in the defences of the 
country, and its numerical force and strength. 
One half of the whole population is not only de 
hors the combat, by the fact of this half being 
slaves ; but it would and does require one half of 
the remaining half to stand organized at home in a 
way to keep these slaves at their work, and in 
dread. One fourth, therefore, of the population in 
the slave States, is all that could be counted on as 
available on any emergency, or invasion, or civil 
commotion. With this fact, however, staring them 
in the face, the owners of slaves are perfectly reck- 
less and fearless of any internal commotion or ac- 
tion from the other States, or the abolition part of 
them. They meet the question more than half 
way, and defy abolitionism. They would rather 
have a disunion of the States than not, to judge by 
the reckless way they speak of it. And when the 
fact of disunion comes up, they will be the first to 
hail and adopt it. Slavery, therefore, evidejitly 
weakens the defences of the country, and after 
counting out the slaves, would leave only a fourth 
of the white population available, even where the 
slaves remain quiet and do not mix in. Districts 
thus situated, should be very cautious not to pro- 
voke invasion, or become involved in war. The 
portion of the population left for general defence, 
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in such a case, would not be very efficient for a long 
fatiguing campaign, being made up of slave owners 
not used to continued fatigue, although great for a 
sudden movement. The existence of slavery ban- 
ishes that class of hardy laborers that could do good 
service in a long and arduous train of services. 

It is in the politics of this country, that slavery 
is working the greatest mischief. It taints all the 
elections, and all the l^islation of the country. In 
the local legislatures of the free States even, it enters 
and divides them, by the question of abolition or 
no abolition, and in their elections in a still more 
fierce and obstinate manner. It unquestionably 
turned the scale in the last Presidential election, and 
ensured the triumph of democracy. In the nation- 
al Congress, however, its action is most bitter and 
most threatening. As we have already stated, it 
has led to a violation of the constitution, and of 
the most sacred principles of liberty, in the morbid 
and reckless legislation on that subject. It has not 
only accomplished this, with which it might be con- 
tent, but tinges almost every act of the government 
with its jealous and sensitive suspicions. The strug- 
gle is to have the President from- the slave States ; 
to keep up the balance of half the States having 
slaves ; so that the Senate may check any action 
against it* This balance is about to be broken, by 
the free territories of Iowa and Wisconsin over bal- 
ancing Florida, the only territory in the slave part, 
and when admitted will give one State of a ma- 
jority against slavery. To counteract this, the slave 
States will refuse admission to the free territories as 
long as they can, and against the right those terri- 
tories have under a standing law, to \^e ^xfiiXX^ 
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when they shall have sixty thousand of a popula- 
tion ; this will lead to a terrible excitement, and 
almost dissolve the confederation. In order to get 
over this, the parties, rather than dissolve the Union, 
seize upon -Texas, and will perhaps on California, 
and certainly Oregon, and make them slave States 

keep up the balance. This will involve them in 
war with Mexico, and very likely England. If it 
does not lead to a war, it will give still further ex- 
tension to the frail existence of the government, and 
spread the thin texture of its population so widely 
that all sympathy between the parts will be lost, 
and like man in old age, insensibly fall into decay 
and dissolution. Scarcely now are the pulsations of 
the heart felt in the distant extremities, then they 
will all the time remain cold and chilled into torpor. 
The question of the annexation of Texas and or- 
ganizing Oregon, already begins to agitate the 
American Congress ; and California isio be consid- 
ered a part of Texas under some strained construc- 
tion. Deeply are these questions already exciting 
the public, and still more deeply are they destined 
to inflame party spirit 

All party spirit is mild, when compared to the 
feelings growing out of slavery. The Federalist and 
the Democrat ; the State right party and the Na- 
tional ; the Loco-focos and the Whigs ; the Tariff 
and anti-TariflT; can all greet each other, extend 
some courtesy, use some civility, and make some 
allowance for each other's opinions, and can debate 
with some calmness their respective notions and 
claims. The slave holder, however, and the Abo- 
litionist; the slave and free States, have no com- 
mmiiiy of feeling, are armed agavivst each other cap 
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a pie, and ready to make war to the hilt. All the 
great policies of the Nation, are postponed or inter- 
fered with by this uncompromising feeling. Soon- 
er would they see the Union dissolved, than con- 
cede an iota on this subject ; indeed .they so declare 
themselves. The line is drawn geographically, and 
is the Rubicon, and if passed by the zeal of the 
friends of humanity or the abolitionists, adieu to the 
confederation. 

The States, not content with the strong acts of 
Congress in favor of slavery, have usurped the pow- 
er of the Federal government on several occasions, 
and passed laws of a national character, which tend 
directly to involve the country with foreign nations. 
South Carolina forbids colored sailors entering her 
ports by a positive law, in the teeth of the Federal 
constitution and of all the commercial regulations 
entered into with other countries, based upon the 
solemnity of treaties, and actually takes such sailors 
out of the vessels and throws them into prison. 
Foreign nations remonstrate against this, but the 
Federal power looks on and dares not act against 
the laws of a free, sovereign and independent State. 
Can any thing be better calculated to lead to war 
and difficulties; or more certainly involve the na- 
tion ? Because a slave or two concealed themselves 
in the holds of some New York coasting schooners, 
that entered the waters of Virginia, and made their 
escape as soon as they reached shore; and because 
the Governor of New York refused to turn over 
the masters of these vessels as negro stealers, to be 
hung under the laws of Virginia, she passed a law 
totally prohibiting all vessels owned or sailing from 
New York, to enter her waters ; and v^Yveu \!ti%i ^o^ 
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captures them and their crew, and obliges them to 
pay such fine as she levies on them, before they 
can get ofi*. Georgia has made similar laws in ref- 
erence to the State of Maine, and enforces it. This 
is in the very face of the Constitution and acts of 
Congress, allowing and guaranteeing free trade and 
intercourse between the States. Yet the Federal 
government does not act to prevent it, or punish 
such as are engaged in it, when done. Such is the 
fear and dread that the central power entertains of 
the States, that all their acts pass unnoticed and un- 
punished. The humanity of individuals acting to- 
gether in a society called the colonization, has plan- 
ted a colony on the coast of Africa called Liberia, 
and hpve now several thousand free negroes there, 
in rather a comfortable and flourishing condition. 
This colony is not recognized by the Federal gor- 
ernment at all, or any State, and so unrelenting is 
the feeling in regard to slavery, that Congress dares 
not loan its vessels of war to carry out the colonists, 
nor move in its protection when threatened by the 
ferocity of the neighboring tribes, the rapacity of 
the slave traders, or by the conquest of any Euro- 
pean nation. 

No matter what act of the Federal government or. 
requirement of its constitution has to be carried out; 
no matter what cause of humanity has to be sub- 
served ; no matter what great policy in regard to 
labor has to be regulated; first the feelings of the 
slave holders have to be consulted, to know whether 
they sanction it, or whether that interest has done 
or enacted aught that is different. Individuals are 
stayed from making an/ novel arrangement in re- 
gard to their own slaves, sYvow\wg iciox^ humanity, 
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or getting up more comfort and fixings for their 
slaves, and are told by their neighbors that they 
must cease such a system, as it will spoil the slave, 
and be a bad example for that interest to others. 
All education, even the rudiments, are penally for- 
bid to the slaves. All abolitionists that enter the 
slave States, are hung up without trial ; all books, 
pamphlets and letters, on that subject, are burnt by 
the common hangman; all religion, except in such 
way as the masters vouchsafe, is forbid. Negro 
preachers are whipped as disturbers of the peace ; 
and any white man found preaching to the slaves 
on a plantation, is hung up as an abolitionist. An 
Egyptian darkness broods over this land of slavery, 
and the leaden sway of the master knows no laws 
but his own will in the government of the slave, 
admits of no control but his own interest in his 
treatment of them. The Union, therefore, is not 
only threatened, but in a manner under the morbid 
control of slavery. All the fiercest and most to be 
drea^ded party feeling, derives its force from it. And 
that reckless spirit that would throw lo the four 
winds this confederation, uproot all the institutions 
of the country, trample upon law, constitution and 
treaties, and mock at all humanity and abstract 
principles of justice and liberty, is fed by the pride 
of and interest in slavery. In these days of exten- 
ded liberality, of amelioration in all conditions of 
humanity, and of light and right, such a state will 
not be long endured. The northern free States will 
leave those morbid, proud and tyrannical masters 
and States, to themselves, to the action of their own 
injustice and violence, and to the festerings of the 
greatest evil on earth within their owu bo^otCkS* W. 
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is now more from courtesy, and a wish rot to de- 
spoil this government of experiment, and this riii- 
cleiis of liberty, than any sanction they would give 
to slavery, that keep them attached to the slave 
holding: States. The free States would make a 
strong power, and have territory enough to satisfy 
any people. It is the slave States that would suffer 
most in disunion. Without the aid of the free 
States then, to secure order and suppress any in- 
surrections, convulsions and ruin would await them. 
The Constitution secures to all free persons a free 
intercourse with all the States, and equal rights 
within all. But the free negro, as we have said be- 
fore, is not allowed to enter any, live in any, or car- 
ry on business in any. He is driven from State to 
State; hunted as a felon or wild beast, and ordered 
out or imprisoned and sold again into slavery, if he 
disobeys. It is amusing to see this babbling instru- 
ment called the constitution, after utteripg ^reat 
truths and great principles, and parading the rights 
of man and the guarantees of liberty in a way to 
win the friends of mankind, suddenly become silent 
when popular prejudice or interest are opposed to 
its dicta. After pronouncing all men equal, having 
equal rights, entitled to ecjual protection ; privi edg- 
ed to live, travel, or transact business in any or all 
the Statrs, it closes its oracular mouth when the 
free negro, the Indian, or the slave is in question. 
We see its broad escutcheon soiled with partial and 
unjust acts, pretending to be under its very sanc- 
tion. A constitution either goes for nothing, when 
human passions are up, or is basely prostituted, and 
so construed as to be made to sanction the acts of 
party and of passionate iutoest. It is^ therefore. 
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worse than nothing, for then some sense of shame, 
or some force of natural justice, or reason, would 
govern the case. When those land marks of regu- 
lar government can be removed at the will of party, 
and the very foundations disturbed, what security 
is there for the institutions of the country ? or what 
guaranty for human rights ? So strongly does the 
policy of the slave interest prevail, and so rigidly 
does it dictate, that a master in most of the States 
cannot, even if willing, emancipate his slaves, no 
matter how benevolent a motive he may be under, 
or how meritoriously the slave may have acted. It 
is against a law to manumit, and the chain must be 
worn on for life. No wonder that the slave, after 
having ran away from him, sometimes voluntarily 
returns into slavery; because he has no property, 
no education, no character, finds no friends, no 
abiding place, and can carry on no business in the 
other States! 

Long will slavery endure in the United States ; 
because it wears a natural mark ; because its labor 
is profitable ; because the nabob pride of the master 
delights in the power and control that ownership 
gives to him, and the luxurious indulgence it afibrds 
him the time and the means to enjoy. The slave own- 
ers are thrown into each other's arms, and upon each 
other's sympathies, the more determinately, because 
the spirit of abolition and liberal principles is abroad, 
and is making such efforts to grasp the monster and 
remove the evil and the blot. They have increased 
their discipline tenfold and their vigilance, and ha' e 
thrown a cordon of watchfulness around it, that 
arrests all interior attempts, and prevents all exter- 
nal access and attack. An unwonted energy is now 
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exerted, that knows no relaxation. The nnheahh- 
fulness of the climate, too, and the swamps of the 
southern States, will favor the duration of slavery ; 
because white men cannot exist there and perform 
the task. The innate feeling of h;]manit7, and the 
tendency in man to ameliorate his condition, reaches 
not the slave owner, who regards all the world at 
war with him. He feels exempt from acts of phi- 
lanthropy, because others have taken the responsi- 
bility of it without consulting him. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted; that it is hard to shut out light 
and liberal principles. They will penetrate all out- 
ward guises, and shine upon the very midnight of 
slavery. The master will in spite of himself, be 
acted upon by the progress of opiniofa, the wishes of 
the great world, and the slave catch some glimpses 
of the light of freedom and his natural rights, and 
learn to feel his strength. The very fears of the . 
master, and his guarded precautions, convince the 
slave of the master's weakness and of his own power. 
And, finally, when the labor of free men becomes 
more cheap and more abundant, the profit of the 
slave less, and the master's responsibility increases, 
he will rid himself of the disgraceful, troublesome, 
dangerous and unpri>fitable property, and free him- 
self from the slave. For the master is destined to 
run away from the slave, not the slave to much ex- 
tent from the master. The slave will be left in the 
occupancy of his swamps, for no process can remove 
three million men from any soil. It never has been 
done, not even under the most absolute despotism; 
they may be regarded as fixtures of the soil, as a 
part of this nation, this people. Slavery will in the 
end take care of itself. In the mean time, it will be 
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a sure means of dissolving the Union, and breaking 
down this confederation. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

LANGUAGE AND JEALOUSY OF THE RICH. 

Most of the United States speak the English lan- 
guage in tolerable purity, and cannot suffer very- 
much from a multiplicity of tongue. Small por- 
tions, however, do speak the French and German. 
Louisiana, particularly, has a distinct language, and 
the States formed out of it have a French feeling 
that sympathises not at all with the other Slates, 
On any emergency, any local up breaking, or any 
idea of a disunion that would build up a govern- 
ment in Louisiana, or on the Gulf of Mexico, the 
French of that section would be very active, and 
join any party that would favor either their separate 
existence, or a return to the bosom of the Belle 
Francais. They are ready to avail of any great 
party movement in the United States, to join the 
side that would most favor them, and leave them 
some control, or some power that would gratify them. 
It is always dangerous to have a portion of the pop- 
ulation in any country speaking a different language. 
Sympathies, concert of action, and that identity that 
is necessary to amalgamation and a concentrated 
government, require the people to use the same 
tongue. Party spirit is always ready to turn tq ac- 
count any disaffection, any thing that goes to estrange 
or disjoin portions of the population. 

The Germans of Pennsylvania, and \\v^ tkft\i Q«t- 
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mans and Swiss, who are cr'^wding into this coun- 
try, bringing w th them and keeping distinct their 
native language, form another distinct class. Already 
do the votes of the new comers turn the elections in 
Ohio, Illinois, and some other States. The Peun- 
sylvanian Dutch, or Germans, also have been a main 
stay and support of the democratic party of the 
United States from Jefferson's time up. They never 
have swerved in their votes. They are extremely 
ignorant, unacquainted with all the measures of the 
nation, and wait to be guided and led in all cases. 
The democratic party, owing to their greater activi* 
ty, and prying, grovelling, intriguing nature, have 
met this population, and by a show of friendship, 
and some cant explanations of motives and denun- 
ciations of the other party, have controlled their 
votes, and fixed them permanently on their side. 
Nothing now can shake their faith in these leaders, 
and they would lend themselves to them, and go 
with them under all circumstances. Should de- 
mocracy erect its standard and undertake to place 
the opposite party under the ban, and give to itself, 
or to its own States, exclusive power, these Germans 
would go with them and huzza their acts, no matter 
how proscriptive or how disastrous. Should the 
embouchure of the Mississippi nvei claim to be the 
centre of a south-western empire or State indepen- 
dently organized, and existing apart from the north- 
ern, or eastern, or middle States, the French would 
favor the plan, and expect to govern it, or have a 
powerful influence in it. They now have no 
voice strong enough to be heard, no influence that 
is felt in the confederation, which is to them a very 
mortifying circumstance. Language may, therefore, 
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be reckoned among the appreciable things that may- 
be destined to act with party and favor the tenden- 
cy to disuriion. 

JEALOUSY. 

Jealousy of the rich, prejudice against the cuhi- 
vation of literature and refined manners, are calcu- 
lated to do infinite mischief. The democratic party 
have fully succeeded in separating the rich and the 
poor, the ignorant and learned, the cultivated and 
the rough mannered, the gentleman of fortune and 
the laborer from each other. They have taken the 
poor and ill mannered into their own keeping, and 
as we have said before, by extending the sufirage so 
as to give them votes, have through them control 
of the elections, and keep up their own party. To 
meet the views of these contracted and often cor- 
rupt dregs of the population, the democratic party 
have to advocate low and grovelling measures, that 
have no national character in them, and lead to no 
national wealth or prosperity. To convince them j 
that they are their friends, they excite their prejudice * 
against the better and more intelligent classes. They 
teach the poor laborer, or peasant, to believe that his 
rich neighbor is an aristocrat, and would favor a 
stroufif government to enslave him. They teach the 
rustics and unmannered to believe that fine manners 
are apings of the foreign courtiers, of whose cor- 
ruption they have heard so much. They impress 
upon the ignorant the idea that learning is full of 
arrogant pretensions, and calculated to overreach 
them, and out wit them in the legislation of the gov- 
ernment. They tell them that the federalists are 
monarchists; go for the re-establishment of the Eng- 
lish go veriuiient, and would falteuoXiVYvav^^^'v.^^ 
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land. Foreign immigrants being rude, illiterate and 
degraded, they seize npon them and make them tools. 
They tell the Germans and Irish on their arrival in 
the country, that unless they support their demo- 
cratic measures and party, they had better have re- 
mained vassals of the German princes, or the poor 
ground down peasants of the Irish landholders, and 
live like pigs on a few potatoes. This state of war- 
fare is most unfortunate in any country. It prevents, 
as we have said in a former chapter, the comforta- 
ble patronage and kindly feelings with which the 
wealthy would cherish the poor. It prevents that 
intercourse between the refined in their manners 
and the rough emigrant that would control the votes 
and opinions of foreigners, or that would shed a 
softness over them, and light up n confidence in 
their political relations, that woiild serve the coun- 
try. They impart no taste, no love of reading, no 
elevated views to these ignorant voters, so unwor- 
thily let into a sufi*rage. They are left steeped in 
hatred and prejudice, as well as fixed in their grov- 
elling politics and views. 

This hatred and prejudice is so deeply cherished 
and fixed upon them, that they incline to violence 
and agrarianism. The horrid doctrine of an ulti- 
mate division of property is often talked of, and, al- 
though tliey dare not act on it, yet they are famil- 
iarizing the monster to their minds. The humor 
they are fostered into, and the disorganizing views 
the party that controls them hold, carries this class 
to favor all those doctrines that go to interfere with 
vested rights. They advocate and hail the stopping 
of all laws and executions, and taking away char- 
ters^ that one legislature cauaot biud aaother or pes- 
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terity. They are taught to decry all national char- 
acter, and to look upon national glory as an ignis- 
fataus that does the poor man no good, and would 
lead to sacrificing all for the rich. These conde- 
scending democrats tell them that they must take 
the making of laws into their own hands to avoid 
oppression. That they alone know and feel what 
is good for themselves, and must carry it out. That 
they must not only make the laws, but execute them. 
That wealth is the legitimate subject of taxation 
only, and that all poll taxes or excise are improper 
and unjust. By these sort of feelings and views 
the country is ground down, all her institutions 
placed on narrow and contracted ground, the worth 
and Intel ligence>and substance of the country driven 
from the polls and placed in the back ground, and 
nothing accomplished that would redound to the 
glory and prosperity of the nation. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

POOR. 

In no country on earth are the poor so well taken 
care of as in this. The class of low and compara- 
tively poor people that the general suffrage laws let 
into power and influence, are powerful. And the 
democratic party with which they always act, arid 
for whose low and selfish measures they have a sym- 
pathy, not only take care of the poor, but build cas- 
tles for them to live in. They tax the rich and the 
wealth of the land to support these establishments, 
and stint not ; because they know \Vv^\ XJas^ >5c«xs!l- 
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selves pay but little towards them, and that their 
enemies, as they kindly call the rich, will have to 
support them. All who choose to say that they 
need the poor rates, or that satisfy the managers, 
who <i:enerally are chosen by a kindred race, that 
they are entitled to such charity are let into the poor 
houses and asylums, or what is worse, have an al- 
lowance madr them at their own houses, where they 
often frolic on it and get drunk at the public expense. 
Five thousand persons in New York, with a popu- 
lation of 340,000 souls, receive public charity an- 
nually, costing the city about $200,000 a year. 

Reflection convinces all, and the best writers on 
the subject admit, that the poor rates create paupers. 
They grow up to the rates, whatever they be ; the 
pigeon holes are always filled and the martin boxes 
always occupied when put up to hand. The pro- 
vision is a bounty to idleness, a reward to vagrancy. 
The portion of mankind destitute of pride, or char- 
* acter, or an innate aptitude for labor, or industry, 
will resort to the poor rates rather than work. What 
is worse than all, if they have a little property they 
waste it, because they know and feel that they can 
have this resort. All providence is lost, all forecast 
for the future is lulled by this sure bank upon which 
to draw. When they be induced to work and earn 
any money, it is merely to be able to have an ad- 
diiional means upon which to frolic, and indulge 
their dissipated habits. Nothing is laid up for the 
future, for old age, sickness, and winter even. When 
they can no longer bask in the sun and beg ; when 
winter with its chills approaches, and want pinches, 
jhe poor house and the [joor rates are the sure resort, 
yhere they go to batten upon the legal contributions 
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of the rich, and without thanks consume what is 
foreed by impolitic and unjust laws from the grudg- 
ing hands of the wealthy. England would con- 
vince us if a lesson were wanted, and our eyes open 
to the fact, that poor rates create and perpetuate pau- 
perism. And although we see the huge burthen 
upon the backs of the English capitalists and the 
English nation, yet we put our shoulders to it, and 
shrink not from the growing weight. 

In this country a greater proportion of poor are 
destined to appear to the population, and a heavier 
burthen destined to be carried by the substance of 
this land, than even in England, because it is here 
connected with politics. Party spirit here cherishes 
it as a part of itself. The democracy of the land has 
given them votes — and even poor houses have been 
raked to control the polls. When that is not the 
case, yet the poor or paupers are a-kin to the voters 
under the general suffrage privilege; from the fellow 
feeling in the case, the laws in favor of them will 
be given the greatest possible extent, in order to bear 
down the rich or tax them. The large funds thus 
raised are distributed and administered by some 
kindred poor voters and office holders, who derive 
much profit and consequence from it, and from 
which their farty gains much consideration and 
strength. I consider, therefore, that pauperism is 
destined to act a very conspicuous part in this na- 
tion. It not only will impoverish and deeply tax 
the rich and the property of the land, but will aid 
party in its lawless grasps. When poity Sf)ii.t6e 
put to its shift, and shall need all its resources on 
any emergency, pauperism will be a ready aid. 
When the question shall arise of a coiitum»X\o\i oi 
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this confederation or not, these people thus pamper- 
ed by a party that formed them for its own use, will 
contribute its legions, and swell the triumph of the 
democracy of tlie country which ever way it may 
incline, and stick to the loaves and fishes, or be 
ready to pull down the wealth of the land, and share 
it out amoncf them and their abettors. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

NEW STATES — UNEQUAL REPRESENTATION AND 
THE CONSTRUCTION OP THE SENATE. 

These circumstances are a source of much dissat- 
isfaction with the sections of this Union, and con- 
sidered by the Democracy as aristocratic features in 
the body politic. New States, however, stand on a 
different footing, and instead of aiding aristocracy, 
are laid hold of by the Democracy to strengthen its 
cause. They are admitted as soon 'tis they reach 
sixty thousand of a population, a mere handful, and 
have the weight of a full grown State. The citizens 
of them are generally ignorant of politics, and of the 
great measures and policies of the nation. They 
are merely frontiers-men, uncultivated, and illiter* 
ate, and require to be guided and led. Democracy, 
ever ready by its officiousness, intrigues, and perfect 
organization, and from a natural congeniality, lays 
hold of them and never fails to enlist them on its 
side. The Democrats flatter them by hurrying their 
admission, and oflering to give them the public lands 
within their boundary, or to extend the mail to 
them, or whip oflf the Indians near their boiders 
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or within their limits, until they hail that party as 
their only friends, and their principles as the only 
conservatives of liberty. These States, therefore, be- 
come, as a matter of course, highly Democratic, ultra 
in all their notions of liberty, and contracted in all 
their views of the Federal government and its poli- 
cies. Without asking the question you may take it 
for granted that the new States are not only Demo- 
cratic, but go for hating England, go against the 
tariff, against commerce in its liberal shape, against 
national glory or honor, and lead in all the narrow, 
local and unjust measures proposed or passed. 
They hate New York for its strength and resources, 
and call ^ her the Empire State. They denounce 
New England, because she manufactures and sup- 
plies them with the necessaries of life. All the old 
and respectable States, and all the fine institutions 
of the country, and all the foundations of literary 
establishments; and every wish to extend canals 
and intercommunications to them, are deprecated as 
useless, and as redounding to the old States, not to 
them. 

This small handful of people in a new Stale, have 
in the Federal Senate, as much influence as New 
York with three million. With sixty thousand peo- 
ple they balance the vote in that body of the richest, 
oldest, and not only the strongest States in the Un- 
ion, but the most experienced and best cultivated. 
They give no credit to the original thirteen that 
achieved their independence, and extend to them no . 
respect or courtesy. Althousfh the public lands are 
a national domain, and ought to be used and availed 
of according to the population of each State respect- 
ively, yet these new States, forming uoht ^ ^\xqv\^ 
17 
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vote of nearly one-half of the Confederation in the 
Senate, claim to have this domain given exclusively 
to them, because the acres happen to be within their 
limits. They daily threaten to seize on it, and will 
in a very few years, when their vote shall become a 
little stronger. It is one of the weakest points of 
this weak government, to suffer so many contempt- 
ible little States to be formed and admitted into the 
Union on equal terms with the original strong and 
experienced States. It prostrates all her institutions, 
and throws aback all that was built up by the prac- 
tice of years and the respectability, intelligence and 
wealth of the old States. A horde of ruthless, illiter- 
ate, and uncourteous backwoodsmen rush into the 

' National councils, debase all the noble feelings of 
the Federal government at home, and by their rude 
address and reckless manner, injure us in our inter- 
course with foreign nations. They secure missions 
abroad to which they are not entitled, or thwart na- 
tional measures and treaties at home, when present- 
ed to them for action or ratification. The govern- 
nient is let down, loses its high tone, and finds its 
character and standing abroad affected by it. 

They give a sure guaranty to the democratic influ- 
ence, and keep that party built up in a way to per- 
petuate its existence, and aid it in all its narrow and 
anti-national measures. They carry on the Warfare 
against cultivation, respectability and wealth; and 
support all the agrarian, disorganizing, unjust no- 
tions and acts. I consider these new States joining 
and supporting the Democratic party, the natural 
consequences of the rough, uncultivated character of 
their people. They naturally war upon all fixed 

principles, ail veneraled iusUXviuow^ all tcspectabili- 



i 
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ty of character and science, because they feel all the 
independence in their woods of a wild Indian. 
They never having been in a condition to appreci- 
ate the better state of things, cannot realize their 
worth and usefulness. This shows, however, that 
they should not be let into powers and influences 
that they do not understand, and the value of which 
Ihey cannot estimate. On the great question of dis- 
union, these States are more forward and more reck- 
less than any others. They have more to gain and 
less to lose. They feel that their woods will take 
care of them, and shelter them from any political 
storm. They not only espouse all the ultra princi- 
ples and join the Democracy of the country, but will 
lead ofi* in disunion. They will be the first to form 
a fragment of a government in the West or South, 
and to join in the up-breaking, expecting to get the 
public lands in their bounds, and other advantages. 
Wo the day when the sacred principles of this holy 
Confederation were entrusted to such children and 
minors in governmental afiairs ! Alas ! the policy 
that after years of revolutionary toil and privation, 
placed all that was gained, all the independent na- 
tional existence in the grasp of a handful of ignorant 
people, or allowed it to be let down into contempt, 
by (he want of intelligence, respectability and char- 
acter of these woodsmen. The tendency of this 
Confederation is continually downwards, by letting 
into power and control such unworthy materials, 
and is as continually weakened by the same process. 
Its sterling value is debased by such alloy, its 
brightness and honor tarnished by this unpolished 
coating. 

The aristocratic feature of equal tjo^i^i V^ ^^^ 
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States, in the Senate, instead of strengthening the 
government, weakens it. Besides the turn that has 
been given to the small new States who have equal 
power in that body with the oldest and strongest, 
all the small States, such as Rhode Island, Connect- 
icut, Delaware, New Jersey, New Hampshire, and 
others, are without a character that would impart 
strength and dignity to the Confederation, are with- 
out a resource that would enrich it, or the popula- 
tion -that would subserve it on emergency. In the 
connection of large States with small, there is more 
character and honor conferred than incurred. It is 
all sacrifice on one hand, and all gain on the other. 
The small States are liable to be influenced, and 
often are, by party, or by small circumstances, and 
thus interfere with fixed policies or great purposes. 

Another source of great dissatisfaction and injus- 
tice is found in that unequal representation growing 
out of slavery. Three-fifths of the slaves are repre- 
sented in the National councils, which gives to a 
voter owning one hundred slaves sixty votes in ad- 
dition to his own. This slave-holder scouts the 
idea of his slaves being any thing but property, and 
is insulted if human souls and human beings are 
talked of in reference to his slaves. He holds on, 
however, to the advantage in the vote and the con- 
sequent advantage in the Congress of his country 
with the tenacity of a leech. This state of things 
is so glaringly inconsistent and unjust that it shakes 
the very foundations of the government. This is 
the advantage that has enabled the slave States to 
pass those laws violating the right of petition, the 
sncredness of the mail, and the trial by jury, and ar- 
rogate so much to themselves Vtv iVve ^Q^Uonal coun- 
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oils. The honest New England farmer feels less 
his own consequence, and appreciates less the value 
of the Union that is thus construct-id, when he 
knows that he is no better than a slave and a half 
in the elections of his country; and that those meas- 
ures often dearest to his interests, and to his life and 
honor, are dependent on slaves to be defeated or car- 
ried. Patriotism depends much on our convictions 
of justice in the construction of the government, as 
well as equity and fairness in its administration. 
Our love of country is much damped by the dis- 
covery of partiality and favoritism. It is much, 
therefore, to be regretted, that this foul blot exists, 
and this inconsistency is so manifest. If slavery 
exists at all from a sort of entailed necessity, in the 
name of God let it be regarded as property only ! 
not both property and power! No matter in what 
direction we turn, to what party, or measure, or pol- 
icy we look, we can't fail to discover in it the seeds 
of discontent; something to foment and aid the spirit 
of disunion. 



CHAPTER XX. 

COURTS, LAWS, &C. 

In speaking of the complexity of this government, 
I had occasion to say something of the character of 
its courts and the multiplicity of the laws. I will 
here merely describe the action of these courts and 
the bearing of these laws, as far as crime and good 
order are concerned. I have said that although 
judges are in a few cases appoinled fox \\fe^ -^w^kxvt 
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larly in the Federal government, yet they are not 
independent. They are appointed by party spirit 
and from party, to carry out the purposes and prin- 
ciples of party. Their opinions are not only known 
before hand, but they are made to pledge themselves 
to continue to think and decide as they were wont 
to think and act. In political crimes, therefore, or 
in cases growing out of political strife, and where 
the feelings of party are rife, there is no possible 
chance for conviction. If it be too flagrant for the 
judge to lean in favor of the criminal, and avail 
himself of the forms and defects of law to let him 
off, the jury that passes on it are sure to acquit, for 
some of them are certain to be of his party. They 
have fewer scruples than the judge, and having the 
support and countenance of each other, render a 
verdict contrary to the facts and the law, without 
any hazard of character, or pricks of conscience. 
There has never been a conviction for treason either 
against the Federal or State sovereignty; for States^ 
too, have their laws against treason and their sov- 
ereignty, against which treason may be committed, 
for the case of Dorr will scarcely be an exception. 
No person need be arraigned for treason, he would 
be certain to find some of the jury on his side. All 
sorts of acts have been committed against the Cen- 
tral power, from the case of furnishing support and 
information to its enemies, to the nuliyying its 
laws ; yet no one would seriously think of prose- 
cuting such, or in any wise expect or hope for a 
conviction. 

All sorts of impeachments are provided for pub- 
lic officers that violate the first principles of the 
g-overnment ; that betray hex inle^t^ts^ neglect their 
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duties, or commit any dereliction of duty or misde- 
meanor ; but no one, or no body of legislators now, 
would think of trying to impeach; it would surely 
fail. The party to which the culprit belongs, would 
protect him and espouse his acts, as we have seen 
in many cases. We have seen a President conceal 
bills, or put them in his pocket, when he did not 
like them, and thus defeat them. We have seen 
him dispense with the Senate, a co-ordinate branch 
in his appointments, and appoint over their heads ; 
or if rejected, wait until that Senate adjourns, and 
then appoint the same offensive rascal to the same 
or a better office. We have seen him refuse to exe- 
cute a law passed against his will, and do many 
such high-handed acts. No impeachment could be 
voted against him, for his party stood by him and 
espoused all his deeds. The provision in the Fed- 
eral constitution for impeachment, is a dead letter, 
and never has nor will be available. All crimes 
committed by politicians, or by a party man, will 
go unpunished, as they continually have done. Any 
conspicuous man, should he commit a crime de- 
tached from politics, would be acquitted, because 
his party would step forward and shield him by in- 
fluencing the prosecution, or throwing some of their 
friends on the jury, who would be sure to screen 
him, on the principle that he is too valuable a man 
to some party to be sacrificed. 

The people are in the habit, in the Southern part \ 
of the United States and the Western, of seeing the 
laws unexecuted in regard to crimes, when the par- 
ties are of the higher grade of society. They ex- 
pect people of that sort to take care of their own 
honor and character, by fighting ^Yvoe^et ^\ys^» 
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them, or taking the law into their own hands, and 
defending not only their persons and character, but 
often their property. Hence in those quarters, there 
are continual duels, street fights, rencountres, and 
bowie-knife attacks. Hence the murders we read of, 
and all the disorders incident to such a state. Hence 
the combinations to take the laws into their own 
hands, called lynching; when individuals are hung 
up or whipped without judge or jury, or driven off, 
and forced to change their residence, or give up cer- 
tain property. No prosecution follows such deeds ; 
no one would dare bring it into court, or even speak 
loudly against it. Th^se violences and lawless pro- 
ceedings, and these flagrant acquittals, occur so often 
in those countries, that neither the person nor prop- 
erty is safe ; there are no guaranties for either — pub- 
lic opinion usurps th6 law, and a morbid, violent, 
and often unjust public opinion it is. Not one that 
would stand forward to remedy a defective law, and 
aid the courts in administering justice and keeping 
order; but one that finds a heroism in duels and 
out door fights with weapons. There are good 
laws in these States, but no one can execute them. 
The law- forbids duels, yet daily are they fought with 
impunity. The law forbids carrying arms and weap- 
ons; yet all go armed, and use them on all occasions. 
The law forbids selling liquor by retail ; yet all do it ; 
and the law maker, the judge, the jury, and all, 
meet at the stalls and drink in violation of the law, 
and jest over its inefficiency in their cups. Horrid 
state of society,, when by a sort of common consent 
the people silence the laws, suspend the courts, con- 
trol the jury, and warn all mankind to stand on 
their guard and defend ihemselves, their character 
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* 

and property, from the violence of the intemperate, 
the interested, the wicked, the unjust and reckless. 
Much better under a despotism than this state of 
things. A single power might be bribed or concilia- 
ted ; but this many headed master public opinion 
cannot be soothed. The interested will jeopardize 
your property, the violent will render your person 
and reputation unsafe. 

Often do criminals escape from the confusion and 
complexity of the laws. The Federal court may 
claim to take cognizance of some act, or to decide 
on some great intei:est, and the State courts also-*- 

^ one may imprison, and the other habeas corpus the 
case and discharge the culprit. In thisi complexity 
of Federal and State laws, the constitution and the 
common law, the law of nations and the civil law, 
the individual scarcely knows to which to turn ; is 
doubtful to which he is indebted for protection and 
safety, or to which he owes allegiance. He becomes 
confused, and longs for more simplicity. He loses 
much of his veneration for all laws, of his respect 
for the courts, and finds his love of country and 
patriotism luke-warm. He is ready to join any party 
that will enlist him, and any change that would 
define his position and his rights. This is the sort 
of uncertainty that democracy delights in, and out of 
which it undertakes to guide the bewildered. The 
discontented and designing lay hold of such dis- 
traction, to build up their party and found a new 
order of things. In a question of upbreaking and 

* disunion, such a condition of things would incline 

many to join it ; would whisper that they might be 

better, could scarcely be worse off. The forms of 

law proceedings too, are as unmeaning and gothic 

18 
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as the old English pleadings adopted, and but little 
understood, could make them and the delays as uncer- 
tain. Justice is either blinded in forms, lost in com- 
plex laws, or almost denied by its delays. 

The courts in most of the States, are directly de- 
pendent on the people, and must govern themselves 
by the popular wishes and prejudices. The Judge 
sees a powerful man, either a plaintiff or defisndant; 
his election will soon come on ; he is seized with 
fear and trembling; his existence at stake — he, 
therefore, is not in a condition to decide justly. 
When a Legislature chooses to violate all principle, 
all constitution, and all justice, and pass laws sus- 
pending execution, exempting certain property from 
the payment of debts, interfering with vested rights 
or charters, and passing ex post &cto laws, what 
will Judges do that are dependent on the men who 
made such laws? They must execute them, in 
the nature of things they will execute them. They 
will not do that high duty that a Judge is bound to 
perform. They will not dare to shield the inno- 
cent, or check such outrageous attacks upon justice ; 
many cases have occurred of that sort Whole 
States stand marked for such enactments, whose 
Judges have sanctioned them. 

It is extremely doubtful whether a jury does not 
do more harm than good in such a popular govern- 
ment as this. They are sure to represent popular 
opinions and popular feelings. In a monarchy, they 
often do good by interposing a shield between the 
rigor of the law and mercy; between oppression 
and innocence. In this government, however, 
where every feeling enters in, where disorder and 
^yiolence fill the land, the jury act only to acquit ; or 
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leave things to their course, or aid party spirit. If 
they agree at all, it is on Hie principle of a com- 
promise, or splitting the difference, as an umpire 
never fails to do. This, at best, is only half way 
justice, it carries not the case to a decision on prin- 
ciple. The expense and delcgr of a jury in this 
country are great ; for a jury has to be paid often 
two dollars a day. In a circuit the jury fees amount 
to ten times the salary of the judge. The delay 
incident to the ignorance of the jury, and the im- 
panneling and swearing of them, the long pleading 
to them to try and carry them over, take up the 
time of the court so long and so deeply, that there 
is not only great delay and expense, but much time 
consumed by the whole population in attending the 
courts, either as parties, jurors, or witnesses. No 
people pay dearer for their jurispnidence than this ; 
nor get it more clogged with delays and uncer- 
tainties. 

The same organization of a court, in almost no 
State, remains long enough in power to settle the 
law, and have opinions recorded that would be re- 
spected by succeeding Judges. Before that hap« 
pens, the system or the tenure is changed, and a 
new set put in by another party; uproot all the 
decisions of the previous court, and have new man*- 
dates from the Legislature or people, upon whoni 
they are dependent, which they must obey. la 
most of the important cases before the courts, yott 
may perceive a marshaling of the friends of the 
party around the court room, ready to be put on the 
jury. The regular jurors are either excused and 
gone home, or find it convenient to be sick, if loo 
honest to be influenced, and the most of the pannel 
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have to be summoned by the Sheriff on the emer- 
gency as talesmen, and these friends are put on it. 
The consequence, is as might be expected, justice 
is defeated or delayed, or a new trial if the injustice 
be very flagrant. Who does not see in all this, a 
certain and sure earnest of an upbreak of this 
Union. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

PUBLIC OPINION. 

Public opinion, under strong or despotic govern- 
ments, saves the land from acts of tyranny ; be- 
cause it embodies liberal principles, and speaks forth 
strongly the dictates of justice, and sets forth the 
true policy and interest necessary to be pursued. 
Nearly all of Europe is under the influence of an 
enlightened opinion ; even the autocrat of Russia 
has to respect it, or lose cast with the more liberal 
governments, and come under the ban of this pub- 
lic opinion, as set forth in the journals of the land. 
In those old countries, this public opinion stands in- 
stead of a constitution, or a more regular represen- 
tation of the people in the councils ; for the heads 
of those governments respect it enough to govern 
themselves by it in most cases. You see it now 
standing forth in England against the com Jaws, 
the tithes, and will soon control those great inter- 
ests. We saw it open the iron door of religious in- 
tolerance there, a few years since ; remove monopo- 
lies in voting and holding ofiice, and reform the 
sacred principle of representation in the English 
parliament. Indeed, all through Europe it is the 
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sure gu\6e to freedom and justice, and a sure guar- 
antee for the amelioration of society and of political 
reform. Its small still voice is heard by all, obeyed 
by all, and its suggestions have to be acted out. 

In this country, however, where there are no 
great fields for the action of public opinion, where 
all the great principles of freedom are recognized, 
and embodied into a constitution, and in the whole 
machinery of government, it takes an humble range, 
aids party, and often violence and disorder. We 
have seen that it takes a stand against the laws, 
against the courts, and in favor of an independent 
reckless course. It, in aid of party, often sanctions 
fraud and violence; often reaches forth to screen 
the guilty, and to stay the hands of justice and 
right. Under its influence the Judge trembles and 
swerves ; the jury bow and obey, and the legisla- 
tors forget great principles and depart from their 
proper spheres into party views and partial legisla- 
tion. The great policies of the nation are often lost 
sight of, and the best interests of the country sacri- 
ficed, to this unrelenting tyrant. Whip me what is 
called public opinion in these States, and give me 
the power and resolution to act contrary to its dic- 
tates ! Much pains is taken to get up and direct 
public opinion to unworthy objects, or improper 
measures, that through it party may carry out their 
views and control great interests, or gain the van- 
tagjs ground. We no longer place our measures on 
their merits, and test them by experience or the real 
wants of the country. How they will affect us or 
our party, is the only question to be discussed, or 
the only point of view in which they are to be re- 
garded. 
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This public opinion is becoming so morbid, and 
so reckless, that we fear it will lean to disunion, as 
it has to ultraism and disorder in all other cases. 
|jt is through the force of that, the slaveholder of the 
South talks so boldly against the confederation, and 
* stops to calculate its value in dollars^ and cents, or 
more properly speaking, in n^roes. It is the hard- 
est thing in the world to chasten and turn public 
opinion into the proper channels. To give to it the 
proper food, and the proper fields of action ; to in- 
sure its influence on the side of virtue and good or- 
der. The morbidness of public opinion in the Uni- 
ted States, arises not from a rabble thrown out erf 
all occupations by the overgrowth of population, 
and becoming destitute and restless. It is the high- 
er class that manifests it, and shows the restlessness 
of spirit, that walks abroad and seeks new fields <rf 
action, tries new theories, and espouses all ultra no- 
tions and principles. They are idle, and somewhat 
intelligent; just enough to make them impudent 
and reckless. They are independent in property, 
and would appear to be disinterested in their mo- 
tives, and are put in motion by the designing be- 
cause they have nothing to do, and need excite- 
ment. 

If it were the dregs of society, the worthless, that 
threw themselves into mobs and disturbers of the 
peace, we would be less surprized. We are prepar- 
ed to expect from that class, mobs and combinations 
against the established order of things, when popu- 
lation condenses. If disorder pervades the land now, 
when the means of subsistence are so easy; when 
none that have industry are in want, or thrown out 
^f the emnloyments, what m\\ \l uoX dio ^\vea xSvoup 
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sands shall be in want and unoccupied, ready to dis- 
turb society for bread ? When they will join the 
ambitious and party organization in the hope of bet- 
tering their condition, or gaining scnnething in the 
changes and upbreakings of all order. If this weak 
government cannot now stay the hand of the vio- 
lent and reckless, who disregard all law and neglect 
the duties of citizens, it will shrink from the ruth- 
less action of mobs and rioters, brutes in whom 
want and vice both prevail. Adieu to the country, 
when the materials for regular built mobs shall ex- 
ist in every city and district. That is the time when 
unprincipled party will sweep all) and carry out all 
its plans ; when it will find abettors to aid it in pull- 
ing down and dividing the spoils ! I consider that 
all the^c irregularities in courts, laws, the adminis- 
tration of justice, and jurors, and all this false and 
reckless public opinion, will lead not only to disor- 
der and violence, but stimulate all the notioins of 
disunion that are so fearfully threatening us. None 
can cleanse this Augean stable of corruption, a^d 
save this confederation. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

PUNISHMENT OP CRIMES. 

The punishments in the United States are too un- 
certain to deter the vicious and violent. As we 
have showed, the courts are too doubtful in theiif 
action ; and when they do determine, the law prohib- 
its them from inflicting the sort of punishment that 
would deter rascals from crime. A false humanity 
is abroad; that it is wrong and ciud \.o \ft!8«i\>&b^- 
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most for any crime. This feeling is so strong, that 
criminals arraigned for capital crimes generally get 
off and escape. The Penitentiary system prevails, 
and if the voice of experience could be heard, and 
its results listened to, all would be convinced of its 
total inadequacy to prevent crime. We have had 
it in operation about thirty years, in some of the 
States, and crime multiplying all the time in a ratio 
that threatens to over charge all the accommodations 
in the country, and go beyond the means of sup- 
porting the authors. About one half of the crimi- 
nals are gainers by going into a penitentiary, where 
they fare well and do moderate work. The certain- 
ty of a plentiful support, is worth something to a 
person destitute. He calculates that the crime 
jeopardizes not his life, and as to his character, thai 
he knows is gone already. A penitentiary becomes 
a Lancastrian school of vice. There are many oc^ 
casions when the criminals can commune with each 
other in spite of the vigilance of the keepers. The 
hardiest rascal there inflames the ambition of all the 
others by narrating his feats, and how successful he 
has been in carrying off the prize, and evading all 
police and capture. You will see the young rogues 
hanging upon this hero of crime, and regretting that 
their feats do not amount to such wonderful deeds. 
- There is scarcely one instance of a person going out 
reformed, certainly not one in a thousand. - I hold 
4o the doctrine, that there is no such thing as refonn- 
4iUon in the very nature of things. The criminal's 
character is gone by the commission of the crime. 
Be feels that he is at war with all the world, or 
lather that society is against him ; that he is under 
its ban, and no maUei w\v&l Vie ^o^^ xVie old blot is 
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on him. He gets, nor can he get any countenance 
from any person. If, therefore, he becomes virtuous 
he has to sneak through life without companionship 
or consideration. What will he gain, then, except 
in his own conscience, which is rarely operative on 
such, ^by an honest course? He stands branded 
with infamy and his children after him, and natu- 
rally says to himself, that he had as well profit by 
this warfare, and revenge himself on society to his 
own emolument. The criminal, or convict, as soon 
as he' gets out of the penitentiary commits the same 
or a greater crime, with more skill and desperation 
than the first, and is either put back, or harasses the 
community with his continued acts of rascality. It 
is proverbial among the police of our cities, that a 
man acquires cunning and boldness every time he 
has been in a penitentiary, and is harder to capture 
and convict. If reformation then be out of the ques- 
tion, why go to the expense of preserving this worth- 
less life? Why tax the community to feed and 
guard him? Better to have this sample of vice 
out of the world, so that it cannot corrupt the young 
or injure the innocent. 

The plan of solitary confinement does not work 
any better as far as tried. Our penitentiaries now 
number many desperate villains who have gone 
through this gloomy punishment without benefit to 
their moral character. That system has not been 
generally adopted for the want of room to hold them 
and means to support them in this expensive, idle 
way. Unless the convicts were made to support 
themselves in part, for it is only in part, generally 
speaking, that they do it, the accumulation of vice 
would overrun all the ability to secure and feed 
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them. I am convinced, after looking to it, that the 
method of penitentiary punishment is worse than 
nothing; that instead of correcting, it renders them 
doubly dangerous. As to reclamation, tdo not be- 
lieve in it at all. As we have said, it is not in the 
nature of things to reform any. That it has been a 
great Lancastrian school for vice and cheating, and 
daring rascality. That solitary confinement is no 
better and a great deal more expensive. That con- 
victs cannot, except in a few peculiarly favorable 
situations, be made to support themselves. That 
society troubles itself much, expends much, and 
risks much to preserve the lives of a totally worth- 
less class, an excrescence upon its vitals. Hanging 
and cropping, and whipping, and the pillory would 
deter these people much more, and rid the commn- 
nity of them much better. When, therefore, we 
take into view the uncertainty of the courts, the sort 
of organization the jurors are under, the complica- 
tion of the laws, and the political out-door influences 
that are brought to bear on the administration of 
justice, as well as this very defective mode of pun- 
ishing, we may safely say that no country on earfli 
has such a mockery of justice, such a defective 
system. 

To make all this ruinous system more and more 
oppressive, there is no public opinion operative 
enough to check vice and crime. There is no vir- 
tuous indignation against disorder arid crime felt 
and expressed strongly enough out doors, to pro- 
duce effect upon it. In the South and West partic- 
ularly the minds of even the best citizens are famil- 
iarized with all sorts of violence and disorder, and 
iinmorality. The upbreaking that the banking and 
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credit system led to, accustomed the whole popula- 
tion to fraud and cheating. In the State of Missis- 
sippi, for instance, not less than one-half of the pop- 
ulation either ran their property oflF, or hid it, or 
placed it in some friend's name, or in the name of 
some relation, to evade the payment of just debts. 
They not only had the countenance of each other 
after such acts, but of the other half that retained 
their integrity. Men that had notoriously done this 
were received in society, held the highest offices, 
and had the chief influence in every arrangement. 
Men that killed their neighbors in duels, or istreet 
fights, or with Bowie knives, were received as if\ 
nothing but the best acts had attended them. Men 
who, without court or jury, hung up such as they 
thought deserved it, and often the innocent with the 
guilty, were as good and as well reported as the 
orderly, the humane, and law-abiding. Men that 
placed their negroes in irons, gave them five hundred 
lashes and kept them half starved, and half naked, 
were as good as any. There was an indiscriminate 
mixing up in most of the Southwestern States, and 
in the new States and Territories, of vice and vir- 
tue, violence and amiableness, fraud and honesty, 
cheating and punctuality, lying and truth, that took 
all color from virtue and all foulness from vice — 
took away all motive to honorable industry and 
honorable pursuits; placed man on his own defen- 
ces, and in opposition to law and order. This state 
of things, these feelings and convictions, favored 
not virtue, aided not the administration of justice, 
nor the suppression of disorder and lawless pro- 
ceedings. ~ 
In such a condition of society, a maptvVj oi ^^ 
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voters in the State of Mississippi, solemnly, by their 
vote, proclaimed to the world that they never would 
pay seven millions of dollars that the State borrow- 
ed from innocent capitalists, and gave most sacred 
promises to redeem. They used the money and re- 
pudiated the debt. It is thus that this immoral 
degradation enters and corrupts every thing private 
and public. It neither pays its individual obliga- 
tions nor its national bonds. No wonder then that 
it assumes a political character, and not only sanc- 
tions the partial acts of the courts, the morbid and 
unjust legislation of their assemblies, the violent and 
arbitrary proceedings of individuals, and leaves all 
to chances and uncertainty, but stands ready to. give 
a coloring to all party spirit and all political acts. 
The party who stands nearest this foul field of vice 
and disorder, enters it and appropriates its base ma- 
terials to their own purposes. If it goes for disun- 
ion, not only are the base and immoral ready to join 
them, but the best citizens grow careless, and caie 
but little to correct, or try to correct, to prevent, or 
try to prevent any thing, or any course, no matter 
what it threatens, or whither it leads. They fed, 
even the best, that there is but little to hope for, that 
ruin in some shape or other awaits them, and that 
further sacrifice is useless. All such feelings, all 
such acts tend to feed discontent, disunion^ and dis* 
organization. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

ABSTRACTIONS AND THEORIES. 

Abstract and impracticable doctrines possess the 
minds of these people. They read and publish daily 
long prosing essays on the construction of the Con- 
stitution, without listening to reason, or convincing 
one another. Whether the Constitution allows a 
road, bridge, or canal to be made by the Federal 
Government? and whether it would not destroy the 
country and its liberties if they should be allowed 
to do so? Whether the Constitution gives power to 
lay a tariff for protection, or to countervail other 
nations; or whether to raise revenue is not all that 
it can do? Whether cecession is not the duty of a 
State that be in the minority, and the right? and if 
she cecedes, whether she is still in the Confedera- 
tion, or not? Whether a State can't nullify an act 
of the Federal government that it disapproves of, or 
not? and if she should nullify, whether she be still 
in the Union, or not, and a part of the Confedera- 
tion? Whether the minority must not, from neces- 
sity, construe the Constitution and decide whether 
the acts of Congress be right and constitutional. 
Since the majority who passed the law can't decide 
on their own acts, and the Executive and the Court 
cannot; because interested and dependent on the 
majority, or receive their appointment from the Gov- 
ernment? Whether the Confederation be not a co- 
partnership, and each partner to the compact have 
not the inherent right to quit when he chooses and 
withdraw his stock? All such impracticable and 
abstract fooleries deeply engage this population and 
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its two thousand journals and papers, instead of bet- 
ter matter, instead of the great policies upon which 
the prosperity of the country depend, instead of de- 
veloping the resources of every part, keeping the 
national honor and glory bright, and vindicating 
her respectability abroad. Their money, time and 
intellect are all expended in such things, and on 
such subjects as do not contribute to the public 
weal — that only lead to confusion and distract the 
minds of the people — that have great eflfect in fos- 
tering party spirit, and false principles, and morbid 
feelings. 

This is the only country on earth where the moss 
of the people have been 1^ by abstract principles 
into strong parties. Calhoun conceived the &mous 
remedy of nullification, and carried his State along 
with him into a seeming enthusiasm. This excite- 
ment was rather on account of the popularity of the 
man than because they understood the subject. A 
subject that no one ever did understand, except| per- 
haps, its author. Demagogues generally must have 
a tangible subject, that the popular mind can run 
and read. Some pressing grievance, some act of 
oppression or tyranny; and on all former occasions^ 
from Grecian times up, history so proclaims it. 
Here, however, a scene in the clouds, an unmean- 
ing, hair-splitting argument, an impalpable subject, 
where the imagination has to be called up to figure 
the evil complained of, or the end aimed at, as an 
amelioration or remedy, can excite and put the 
whole force of party in action. After a government 
is put in operation there should be no theories, no 
abstractions; all should be practical, and have a tan- 
gible, well-defined existence. There should be no 
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anticipations of evil or oppression, for ''sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof." Such an inclination 
given to the puhlic mind, send it, duixotte like, in 
search of phantoms, to the neglect of positive good 
and the reality of free institutions. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

POST OFFICE, MAIL, &C. 

The post office and mail have been greatly abus- 
ed by the politicians of this country. It has been 
converted into a huge party engine that disturbs the 
whole country, and subserves party purposes in a 
manner at the expense of the nation. Whichever 
party possesses and controls the twenty thousai^ 
post offices and deputy post masters, can engross the 
popular ear and forestall the public. The first oper- 
ation, therefore, of the party that prevails, is to seize 
on this huge machine, and through it usher forth 
its lies in the shape of franked letters and papers 
through its unlimited ramifications, until every in- 
dividual is reached in some shape, and touched by 
some matter calculated to afiect him. The frank- 
ing privilege is so much abused, that the mail be- 
comes clogged with useless or contaminating mat- 
ter, to the exclusion of what would be useful and 
what is the legitimate object of all mail arrange- 
ments. All these post masters, all the heads of de- 
partments, and many of their assistants, all mem- 
bers of Congress, and the Presidents, have the frank- 
ing privilege. It is most abused by the members of 
Congress and the post masters. Every mail goes 
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filled to overflowing with these franks. Whole 
packages are daily sent to some post master that is 
of the same politics, to be distributed to such as 
would be flattered by it, or influenced by such at- 
tention, to support the cause. 

The first sweep a party makes when it gets into 
power, is at the post department. This is put into 
the hands of a trusty party friend, and all thethous-. 
ands of deputies secured. Then commences the 
grand operation of using the four million revenue 
accruing from this department in serving their party. 
The thousand newspapers that the party own, are 
distributed ad libitum to all who will read them, 
and thousands of men who do not take any paper, 
who can scarcely read, receive these papers franked 
to them, and feel so much flattered by being thought 
of, that they not unfrequently become thorough go- 
ing partizans. More of the small bribery, more cor- 
ruption, more shameless prostituting of the public 
funds and public benefits, are carried on through 
this department than all others. Thousands are 
flattered by treats of liquor ; many by oflice or the 
hopes of oflice ; but ten times more by notices, and 
addresses, and presents through the post offices. 
All the public documents, bills to be enacted or dis- 
cussed, all the letters the members of Congress and 
their friends, the post masters, can write on party 
politics, are franked and sent to Dick, Tom and 
Harry through the mail. All inflammatory pamph- 
lets find there a ready distribution— all the printing 
offices in the cities are raked daily, and the whole 
bushel of interchanged papers that arrive daily at a 
printing oflice and hardly looked iat there, are care- 
fully folded under some frank and sent to the peo- 
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pie through every post office. Every person that 
can control a half dozen votes is thus addressed, 
thus flattered, thus appealed to by the designing par- 
tizans, and their account found in it. 

In order to be popular, all printers are allowed to 
receive free of postage the hundreds of newspapers 
that he interchanges for. The religious sects, to be 
conciliated and their votes secured, are allowed to 
send their tracts and missionary reports, and bibles, 
and all that they write and distribute, free of post- 
age. Not a mail leaves any central point without at 
least a ton of these franked lies and trash, which so 
retards its motions and clogs its room, that the use- 
ful matter is frequently thrown out or left behind. 
The intolerance and whipping in spirit of party will 
not allow their matter to stay behind, nor will the 
religious. They would blow up the department 
were it to occur, and having the power, turn out any 
postmaster that dared to exercise his honest discre- 
tion in leaving out the useless and forwarding what 
would be of the most value. The consequence is, 
that the honest subscribers and readers of honest 
newspapers that they honestly pay for, and the epis- 
tolary correspondent, suffer delay and often loss by 
not having received their information in lime. Mer- 
chants often complain that their very important let- 
ters are omitted or left behind, when they see po- 
litical trash distributing before their eyes. No peo- 
ple are taxed as high postage as this ; a single letter 
was twenty-five cents in place of ten cents, that 
would be a fair price. This high rate was necessa- 
ry to keep up the mail, cloorsred as it was. And did 
they noi thuiJ tax tlioiiidusrrious to favor the design- 
ing, the mail would either have to stop or change its 
^9 
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matter. Party will not allow the franking privilege 
to be impaired ; because it would cut oflf this vast 
field of influence in aid of their plans. The mail 
has, therefore, to hobble along with its ton of franks 
and tracts, and fail to arrive half of the times due. 

When the roads get broken up by the thaws -of 
winter or the rains of the spring, the mail arrives 
not half of the times it be due at remote points. 
At New Orleans they have sometimes six or ten mails 
due, when that great market needs most that sort 
of information that a free communication with the 
mercantile world would give. Millions of money 
have been lost in New Orleans on rising or declin- 
ing markets for the want of the information from 
New York and Europe necessary to its operations. 
Could the mail go light with the letters and the 
newspapers bona fide taken and read, it would 
rarely fail ; even in muddy roads it could get along 
and do its duty. 

This is one of the cases where the accommoda- 
tion and comfort of the nation, are sacrificed to the 
selfishness and emolument of party. In this case 
double and treble advantages are reaped by party. 
In the first place the offices, say twenty thousand 
deputy postmasters, and the head with his bureau of 
one hundred clerks, are monopolized by party, and 
held with all the salaries, commissions and perqui- 
sites. In the next place, the contracts for carrying 
the mail, amounting to four million dollars, are given 
to the dominant party, and very often extras to fa- 
vorites. In the third place, this franking privilege, 
giving free circulation to all the letters, newspapers, 
trash and lies they choose to usher forth, and enable 
them to forestall public opinion and reach the ear of 
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the remotest settler. They can be heard first in all 
cases, and in many places and districts heard alone, 
where the voice of their opponents, having no such 
facility or avenue, never reaches at all. No wonder 
then, that the party in power grasps the post offices, 
and controls the system of the mails ! No wonder 
that they keep themselves in place through its fa- 
cilities ! Should the dominant party favor disunion 
or any up-breaking of this confederation, the chan- 
nel of the mail will furnish the means of diffusing 
the poisouj and effectuating its plans and purposes 
whatever they be. 

The dominant party will not go directly for a dis- 
union, because they had rather govern the whole 
than a part, and their overweening arrogance would 
say to them that they can hold all. It will be in- 
directly that they will promote disunion. By their 
grasping acts of selfishness and tyranny ; by con- 
tracting all the measures and policies of the coun- 
try; by soiling the national glory and honor and de- 
grading the national character ; by either breaking 
or failing to strengthen those great bonds of the 
union, the interest of all, until the people lose all 
patriotism and love of country. Until they feel they 
would lose nothing in any change that might be 
made, grow indifferent to all, and let the union fall 
by its own weakness. In this way the dominant 
party will work their mischief, by over-acting, and 
ripping up the goose that lays the golden eggs. All 
narrow, improper and selfish legislation, all party 
monopoly, all corruption and undue influence will 
have the effect to derange and weaken the body |)ol- 
itic, and thus pave the way for disorder and disunion. 
This confederation stands on too ticklish a footing 
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to bear much injurious action from party. Purity 
is of more importance to the mail of the country 
than to any other department, except, perhaps, the 
judicial. Too much money passes in it, too much 
mercantile information, too much that is or ought to 
be confidential and sacred in love, friendship, and 
politics, to run any risk of a betrayal or a failure. 
The nation's character, as well as indiridual inter- 
est, is concerned in the faithfulness of its delivery 
and safety of its transmission. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

FINANCES. 

The finances of this country are now in much 
confusion, and threaten disorder. The population 
have been accustomed to lean on imposts alone for 
revenue. This mode of raising a sufficiency has 
worked so well and so easy, that no one felt the tax 
he paid to support his government. It blended so 
harmoniously and imperceptibly into the operations 
of daily consumption and supply from foreign im- 
portations, that no one paused to inquire what he 
paid. The country was accustomed to the goods 
with the duty on them as a part of their price, and 
the duty accruing was ample for the wants of the 
government. It was foretold and believed, that as 
the population increased the revenue would increase 
too, and we would have enough to not only defray 
all the expenses of a complicated government, but 
much with which to make internal improvements, if 
party spirit would allow it, and found many useful 
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institutions. The friends of humanity and liberal 
policy spoke with some pride of the bright prospect 
ahead, and hoped to see the day when all would join 
in developing the resources of the country. So cer- 
tain were they of a teeming treasury, that the de- 
mocratic party took the ground, that nothing should 
be collected but barely enough for the ordinary oper- 
ations of the confederation, and made the people be- 
lieve that it would be very unsafe to have a full 
treasury. That it would be used for improper pur- 
poses, and might enslave the people. They, at the 
same time, arrested the arm of the nation extended 
to perfect some great works of intercommunication, 
declaring that it would corrupt the government and 
jeopardize liberty ! These absurd ideas and policies 
were pretended to be supported by the Federal con- 
stitution forbidding such a use of the revenue and 
such an exercise of power. No persons but those 
whipped in by the violence of party, could see the 
impolicy or the danger to liberty. The States claim- 
ed the exclusive privileges of making roads, canals 
and bridges, and owning or directing them. The 
consequence is, they are not constructed at all where 
most needed, or in the direction most useful. 

Some years since under the credit and banking sys- 
tem, and whilst the States were squandering away the 
millions they borrowed, and some of which they repu- 
diated, our ability to import became almost double it§ 
legitimate amount, and the duties accruing accumula- 
ted in the national treasury, after paying oflF the last 
fragment of national debt, up to forty or fifty millions. 
Still the hands of the nation were tied by the demo- 
cratic party as to improvements, and they could not so 
apply it. - The question then arose as to what should 
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be done with this surplus ! The States decided on 
dividing it out among themselves according to their 
population, and actually did so. They wasted it as 
they had done millions before that they had borrow- 
ed, or what was infinitely worse, the dominant poli- 
ticians got hold of it, and under pretence of support- 
ing schools or doing some work for the State, they 
and their abettors used it up. To prevent the like 
recurrence, that is to say, of a surplus in the treasu- 
ry, the American Congress, pretty much under the 
control of the democratic party, agreed to lower the 
duties on all importations, regardless of the manu- 
facturing interest that a higher tariff had started 
into existence and fostered until it became a great 
consideration. They determined to lower the duty 
to the point of mere national wants under the most 
rigid economy. The manufacturers suffered a great 
shock, and either stopped work or were thrown upon 
their own resources. The whigs coming tempora- 
rily into power again in the year 1840, revived the 
tariff in such a discriminating way that the mana- 
facturing interest again revived, and have takei) 
such a hold, acquired such skill, and have such an 
accumulation of capital that they will now go ahead 
and supply not only every article of the first neces- 
sity to the whole population, but most of the luxu- 
ries of life. 

From the fact that it is now admitted and has be- 
come notorious, that American manufactures are 
sold along side of the European in the South Amer- 
ican, Mexican, Chinese, and other great marketS| 
and preferred to them ; and that sundry articles are 
going into England, and after encountering a high 
duty undersell them there ; we may fairly conclude, 
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and will soon see the day, when every thing we 
consume of the fabricated character will be supplied 
at home, by our own more ingenious and honest 
mechanics. We are so near this desirable point 
now, that importations are very light ; so light, that 
with a pretty high duty on them, they do not yield 
revenue enough for the wants of the government. 
In three years a debt of abou\ thirty millions has 
been accumulated to meet the deficiency, and the 
issuance of treasury notes annually resorted to, with 
a view to enable the government to hobble on and 
pay its dues. With an economy amounting almost 
to meanness, and by withholding all appropriations 
not absolutely necessary, and by the aid of. treasury 
paper, possibly, for the present, we may get along, 
and pay the annual civil list. In a year or two 
more, however, we will want so little from abroad, 
that the imposts on that little will not be enough to 
meet the commonest wants of the nation. 

The whole ground then will stand changed. In- 
stead of a teeming revenue, and a treasury full to a 
surplus, there will be a deficiency encountered, 
and further debts incurred. Instead of quarrelling 
over a surplus, and appropriating it to party pur- 
poses and useless objects, there will be the difficulty 
of raising the means. Instead of its bearing on the 
tariff injuriously, and calling for a diminution of 
the duty, the question will be how can the defi- 
ciency be supplied ? on what can we lay a duty"to 
increase the revenue. There will not be articles of 
luxury enough, or raw materials that we can't make 
enough, or articles that can't be produced in the 
country, enough, out of which to raise revenue. 
We will very soon supply all fabrics ; we will soon 
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grow and manufacture silk enough to be an export, 
after supplying all the country. The silk business 
has got a start that not only shows the capacity of 
the country to grow it, but to great advantage and 
of superior quality. There will be nothing left du- 
tiable but some jewelry, which never fails to evade 
the custom-house on entering the country, some tea 
and coffee, and a few such things. Wine, silk, lin- 
en, canvass, fine cutlery, and all such things are 
about to be made in the country. 

The question now comes home. How shall a na- 
tional revenue be raised when imposts fail ? The 
only alternatives then left will be the landed do- 
main, direct taxation, or excise. The landed do. 
main is already much frittered away, and what is 
left the states will seize on, directly or indirectly. 
Directly by just taking in the high-handed way iJl 
that lies in their limits respectively, and appropriar 
ting it as their own. Should the Federal govern- 
ment object to that, they will laugh at her, and she 
dare not stir against one of them. This is threat- 
ened now daily, and the Democratic party advocate 
it as a popular measure, and well calculated to 
strengthen and perpetuate its existence. Should it 
catch up all these new states as they enter the un- 
ion, without character, resources,-or intelligence, 
they would not fail to accomplish it, and to build 
up that party in a geometrical ratio. Should they 
not do it directly, it will from the necessity of the 
case have to be done indirectly. This two hundred 
million that the states owe, more than half of it is 
boyond their ability to pay. It lies without the 
iul^'p'SM hciriiT iiict. and aoiuo of the states mean 
enough to deny or repudiate their debt. Great dis- 
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grace attaches to this state of things, and the na- 
tional government is morally and in honor bound 
to satisfy this indebtedness in some way. The na- 
tion has not the money or credit to meet it directly. 
She must do the next best thing in her power, that 
is, give her public lands to the state creditors, or be 
forever disgraced; and probably have to wage a 
long and expensive war with the European- govern- 
ments to which these creditors belong, and which 
will espouse their cause. The national domain 
erected into a sinking fund, or given at so much an 
acre to the bond-holders of the states, would, with 
honest management and a little indulgence, just 
about meet the case. I regard the public domain, 
then, as out of the question as a source from which 
to draw revenue, or fill the empty coflfers of the 
Federal or central Government. 

The next mode to raise a revenue is by a direct 
tax. This is just as sure to fail as they resort to it. 
A direct levy or tax passes down from the Federal 
Government to the states, in the shape of each 
state's quota, and a request to furnish it. They 
will not do it in half the cases ; because it will be 
unpopular, and a mode to which they are not accus- 
tomed. In the last war with England, when the 
nation was greatly pressed and without the means 
of paying her troops, or even feeding and clothing 
them, the direct tax could not be collected or en- 
forced. Some of the States refused to recognize it, 
or levy it ; the great State of Massachusetts for one. 
Others that did not refuse, failed to collect it fully, 
or in time to meet the emergency. I regard this 
mode of raising a national revenue as certain to fail 
whenever resorted to. In the ptesetvl fv\\V VyBl^^ ^1 
20 
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State right doctrines, the sacredness of State sover- 
eignties, and jealousy of the Central power, they 
would make a merit to refuse. The Democratic 
party would build themselves up still stronger by 
preaching against it to the ignorant, and opposing 
its levy. As for the Federal power ever attempting 
to force a State to do its duty, it is out of the ques- 
tion. None can dream of such a thing being at- 
tempted. 

There is another mode of direct taxation: that of 
putting a-tax directly on land or property on the 
ad valorem principle. This failed, also, in the last 
war with England, when it was resorted to. The 
host of assessors and collectors necessary to act on 
the property of such a scattered population and their 
effects, so varied and of but little value, eat up, or 
consumed all the avails. When the tax remained 
unpaid the property would be removed, if personal, 
before a sale could take place; and if real, the long 
advertisements, the doubtful title, and want of bid- 
ders at the sale, never failed to defeat the tax; no- 
thing was collected appreciable, or that aided the 
treasury at all worth estimating. The only remain- 
ing method is an excise or tax on consumption and 
licenses; this is vexatious and inquisitorial in its 
character, and well calculated to lead to popular ex- 
citements. Consumption, too, will become slack, 
or the articles used secretly. In these last modes 
of-taxation, the Federal power would come directly 
in contact with the States. The only way the 
States raise their revenue, (for in this complicated 
g"overnment the States have their taxes and ex- 
chequer as well as tVveYedewi. ^oN^xraaecA.^^ ia by 
excise, licenses, or an ad'va\oiexa \wl oh ^giss^wivj 
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It would create great confusion for the Federal and 
State governments, and perhaps some corporation to 
be collecting at the same time a tax in this way for 
their respective purposes. The poor citizen, or fiirm- 
er, or retailer would think himself used up and ru- 
ined were he to be called on by three collectors in 
one day, and perhaps for his church before night 
He would combine with his neighbors to evade the 
taxes, and the one first evaded would be the Feder- 
al; that being as it were foreign and strange to him. 
He would pay his corporation, county, or State tax, 
for he stands identified with them, and his pride, 
affection, and interest, would all prompt him to do 
so. He would not pay the Federal tax, because he 
has been in the habit of seeing that power collect its 
taxes on importations. If the Federal officers were 
to attempt to sell property to cover or secure its tax, 
there would be a combination not lo bid; and if the 
officer or his minions bid, they would be lynched 
by the people. They will not dare to bid, therefore, 
or to sacrifice the property in any way.- 

The moment the United States fail to collect its 
revenue from imposts, its difficulties will begin. It 
will become more contemptible and dependent on 
the States then than ever. It will have to cut down 
all salaries and expenditures, until it will have no 
dignity, or be able to make a decent appearance; 
and this state of things^ or such a situation as this, 
would throw the people still more upon their own 
States as better able to take care of them and gratify 
their pride, by making a greater show and having 
more power and resources than this skeletotv o€ ^ 
goverameat called the Federal, TV\eS>\.^\.e^^cai-. 
selves, cannot collect taxes when \a\d Yifc^Ni^^^ ^«> 
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easy is it for the people to have an understanding to 
stand by each other and prevent sales. Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, and other States, laid on a tax that 
their treasury officers said would produce a given 
sum, which appeared sufficient to meet the interest 
on their debts; but when the year ended not more 
than half the amount was collected and realized af- 
ter every exertion. Some of the counties refused to 
have any assessment, or to appoint any officer to 
collect; and when the Governor wished to appoint 
such officers, none would accept office, or act, - All 
the citizens of the county had the combination and 
understanding not to serve in the office; and if one 
had been appointed by the Governor that did not 
reside in the county, it would have been considered 
such an outrage on the rights of the county, that he 
would not have dared to accept it, or if accepted, to 
' come into the county, knowing that he would be 
lynched, or violence offered to him, if he attempted 
it. If the States that generally are favorites with 
their own people and popular, failed to collect their 
dues, and could be defeated by county combinations, 
how much more certainly would the Federal gov- 
ernment fail to effectuate their collections. The 
understanding among the citizens not to act ogainfit 
one another, in any odious case, is so well known 
that all measures fail that are not popular and ac- 
ceptable to the mass. In a coiintry where there are 
scarcely any regular soldiers, and the militia looked 
to for defence, or to suppress disorder, that militia 
must approve of the measure before it will move at 
all. They must see some flagrant outrage, some 
glaring acts of injustice, or oppression, before they 
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would shoulder musket and turn out in aid of a pub- 
lic officer. 

The finances of this nation suffered greatly by 
the muhiplicity of banks and their base character. 
The States, as I said in a former chapter, took the 
banking privilege into their own hands against the 
literal expression of the Federal Constitution, and 
even now to the exclusion of the Federal power. 
This usurpation led to the chartering of about a 
thousand institutions of that sort, all of which went 
into operation, some for but a short time, others 
longer; but all long enough to get out a great deal 
of paper, tleeply affecting ihe currency and working 
much mischief. This paper rapidly depreciated and 
soon became no longer convertible into specie. As 
it was declining much of it was laid out in pur- 
chasing the public lands^ or in payment of dues and 
imposts to the Government; and before they could 
use it, fell so low as to be utterly worthless. Sev- 
eral millions of this trash lie in the National treas- 
ury a dead loss, which affected the revenue through 
a series of years. The abundance of money that 
these numerous banks created, gave a factitious val- 
ue and price to every thing; labor became so high 
that the manufacturer could not compete with for- 
eigners, the agriculturists could not employ hands 
on their farms, and their productions became.greatly 
diminished. A factitious ability was thus imparted 
to import goods, and the revenue became corres- 
pondingly large for some years. A teeming treasu- 
ry stimulated the gavernment into extravagant hab- 
its, that were predicated upon the supposition of a 
continuous overflowing exchequer. Soon as a de- 
preciation commenoed, and large losses ^^\^ ^x^ 
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rienced by the Federal government, it suddenly de- 
clined taking bank paper, and nothing but specie 
was received. This produced such a shock that 
the baseless fabric of paper money immediately 
tumbled, and all the banks either stopped specie 
payments, or curtailed so rapidly as to produce un- 
paralleled distress in the country. Importations al- 
most ceased, the payments of interest on the foreign 
loans ceased, the revenue became so much dimin- 
ished that the wants of the nation could not be met. 
Loans were resorted to, and this thirty million new 
debt, I spoke of, incurred. The light importations 
and deficient revenue still continue, and the next 
Congress will have to tax their ingenuity to find 
out a method to render imposts more productive. 
They may succeed for a few years longer by placing* 
the duty on the right sort of articles; but aftef that 
are sure, as already said, to be left without the prop- 
er means of carrying on the government of the na- 
tion. Were it not for the necessity of having a 
certain sum of revenue annually, the country was 
never in better condition. The balance of trade is 
in her favor, and specie has to come from Europe to 
meet this balance and pay for the raw materials that 
they must have there. Prom ten to twenty millions 
of the precious metals are now annually coming 
into the country. This state of things is brought 
about by the manufacturing interest, which, whilst 
it imparts comfort and independence to the country, 
impoverishes the treasury, and embarrasses our fis- 
cal operations. Necessity, however, has no law, 
and after a struggle it is to be hoped that the people 
will su!)mit to direct taxation in a way not to break 
down the Confederation* The increased ability 
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given to the nation, and superabundance of specie 
thus induced, will enable the people to meet a tax 
without distressing them. Knowing, however, the 
prejudices of the people and party organization, 
and the conflictions of the State and Federal pow- 
ers under a recourse to direct taxation, I appre- 
hend much difficulty, and even convulsions or dis- 
union. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

STATE INDEBTEDNESS. 

The indebtedness of the Slates is a great draw 
back on the resources of this nation. This two 
hundred million will have to be met in some way. 
No nation can exist, and raise its head among the 
powers of the earth, that either refuses or totally 
neglects to meet its engagements. Although this 
debt was not contracted directly by the National 
government, yet it is bound for it in honor and mor- 
ally, and will have to provide for it in some way. 
The powers of Europe and foreigners generally, 
will not discriminate between the States indebted- 
ness and the Federal government ; they will attach 
disgrace to the nation, when the obligation remains 
unpaid. This State involvement, as I have said, 
will either take the public lands to quiet it, or sap 
all the means of the States in the shape of taxation, 
and leave no ability with which to pay a national 
direct tax. The State claims will be first attended 
to, and the central government left in the lurch. 
The citizen will find himself between two fi.t^'s^t.Vv^ 
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long weak arm of the nation will be reaching into 
his pocket, and also the strong grasp of the State of 
which he is a member. Between the two his pat- 
riotism will be damped, and his love of country 
much weakened. He would be nothing loth to see a 
change, or to join any party in producing it Dis- 
union loses half of its terror, and revolution nearly 
all its horrors, when we are weighed down with 
taxes or perplexed in a confliction of governments. 
We hail nearly all the changes spoken of (^ so many 
measures of relief, as worth trying. This popula- 
tion has never been taught, either to fear or respect 
any government. It plays with both the State and 
Federal authority; utters its thoughts and wishes 
without reserve, and opposes with a confidence of 
success or certainty of defeating, any measure that 
is not entirely acceptable to it. They know that 
treason does not exist, except in the statute book^ 
and that all have agreed to allow each other to say 
what they please, and act out their wishes in many 
cases with the utmost impunity and non ehalance* 
It is not to be expected then, a population thus rear- 
ed, and thus accustomed to think, feel, and aet^ 
would be very scrupulous to obey any tax law, or 
other ordinance of the nation, that would bear hard 
on them. A time serving feeling and interest, is 
always uppermost with them ; they look not to coa- 
sequences, nor stop to run out results. Their im- 
pulses carry them on to effectuate their wishes, And 
without fear of either failing or running foul of ft 
law. It is very important to the quiet and good or- 
der of a g weinment, that its people be accustomed 
tu respect it and its laws, and promptly obey what- 
ever be required of it by way of duty, and pay as 
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promptly any tax or burthen laid on it. The habit 
of postponing, disregarding, or ridiculing all acts of 
the government, is nearly as bad as a revolting dis- 
obedience. In such a case, and with such habits in 
the citizens, the government loses its energy, en- 
tangles its resources, and fails in the realizing of all 
its aids in times of emergency and need. The 
morals of a population are bad exactly in proportion 
as they fail to respect their government. It is like 
desecrating a church, taking God's name in profani- 
ty, or using it without reverence. The very foun- 
dation seems then to be lost, and the great deep of 
moral feeling broken up, and a depravity uppermost 
that would stop at nothing, and respect nothing but 
its own interest or determinations. 

A government dishonored, and without respect or 
consideration at home or abroad, stands like a dis- 
graced wife, a prostituted daughter or sister, in the 
estimation of all, and doubly so to those identified 
with them. Like Caesar's wife, to be loved and 
adored, a government ought not only to be pure, but 
unsuspected. A perfect juggle is now carried on 
between the Federal government and the States, to 
the defrauding of foreign creditors, and evading the 
payment of just debts. England, for instance, es- 
pouses the cause of her citizens, who are the credi- 
tors, and demands of our Federal government pay- 
ment for them. This noble and dignified shadow, 
says to England that she has nothing to do with it ; 
that the States, who are free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent, and of right ought to be so, contracted the 
debts and must provide for them. England then 
travels down, or rather up to these sovereign Slates, 
and demands payment ; they either laugh at her^ or 
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repudiate the debts altc^ther. She then attempts 
war or reprisals on some one State, but to her aston- 
ishment finds the Federal government ready to fight 
for, or uphold the State in her injustice ! Is this 
honest? worthy of a nation ? and to be endured in 
this enlightened day, when all nations are plume- 
ing themselves on a straight-forward, manly and 
honorable course ? Is it left for us, a boasted re- 
public, purporting to be governed by justice and 
international laws of right and wrong, to show this 
total disregard of all honor and justice ? A nation 
that can thus act, cannot hope to endure ; and will 
be run down at home and abroad. Disunion and 
ruin await her. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

JEFFERSONIAN POLICY. 

Thomas Jefferson's politics and his value as a 
statesman, and how he ought to be estimated in the 
great cause of liberty and free institutions, ought to 
be understood. We have had occasion to allude to 
this man and his notions in former chapters, and 
will here merely give an epitome of his political 
life, and the policies that had their origin with him. 
He appeared in the revolutionary contest, as a pure 
patriot and ready pensman. He had science and 
reading, and was known to his country and to Eu- 
rope as a philosopher, and naturalist of some curi- 
osity, and as the author of Notes on Virginia. Hav- 
ing no turn for a military life, he entered the coun- 
cils of \\\f^ Statos, nnd figured in the Congress that 
directed their destinies. His first great effort was 
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the Declaration of Independence, which, it is ad- 
mitted that he penned ; and which, filled as it was 
witli a school boy parade of the details of injuries, 
pleased not only the Congress that adopted it, but 
the people generally. The instrument has been re- 
garded as too sacred to the cause of liberty for criti- 
cism, and has passed with all its imperfections on 
its head. It utters at the start, an untruth, that "all 
mankind are equal, and of right ought to be," and 
one that the condition of slavery then existing in 
the colonies flatly contradicted, and one also that 
the circumstances of all communities do daily con- 
tradict. Man neither is equal, can be equal, or 
ought to be equal. The man without interest and 
substance in the coitntry, cannot, and ought not, 
consistently with the existence of that country's 
weal, to have the same vote and voice in its coun- 
cils as the proprietor of real estate, any more than 
the slave can and ought to have an equal voice with 
his master as to the condition that he is in. An in- 
strument of that sort, that spoke to the world, to 
the nations, and was intended to be a statement of 
injuries, and a justification of the course the colo- 
nies aimed to pursue, should have uttered nothing 
but truths, and in the way to leave out all minor 
things and grievances. It should have embodied 
great injuries, glaring oppressions, and clear princi- 
ples. George the III, and the English parliament, 
intended no tyranny or oppression, but merely to 
reimburse the nation in part for vast expenditures 
they had incurred, in planting and protecting the 
colonies. This instrument, however, is filled with 
detail, mwh of it entirely out of the scope and in- 
tentions of England^ and many of them, ue^v^t ba^ 
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any existence either in fact or intention. It does 
not treat George fairly in history, nor the English 
people, who were far from doing acts of oppression 
towards their own flesh and blood. We take the 
instrument, however, as a credit to its author ; as a 
great national document, and with all its want of 
truth and candor, as having done much good for the 
cause of liberty in this new world by rallying all 
the colonists in its support. It gave an eclat to Jef- 
ferson that continually held him up to the eye of 
this people ; and such a prominence to his talents 
and character, that no movement in civil govern- 
ment after that could have been got up without him 
being a prominent actor in it. As soon as the gov- 
ernment was organized, he was put in requisition 
for diplomatic services, and soon after for cabinet 
duties. During the doubtful days of the old con- 
federation, he was much looked to and much coa- 
sulted in all foreign intercourse, and all the require- 
ments of Government. 

After the adoption of the new and present Con- 
stitution, which organized all the departments, and 
defined all the powers and duties of each, he took 
office under George Washington, and assisted in or- 
ganizing the government It was soon -discovered 
that he was a very ambitious man, and was inclined 
to yield to none but the father of his country, in his 
aspirations for office. As soon as Washington's pat- 
riotism and ungainsayed pretensions were with- 
drawn from the political arena, Jefferson set up his 
pretensions to the chief magistracy ; but the elder 
Adams, a patriot as pure as any, and of acknowl- 
edged energy, was preferred to him. He seeujed to 
acquiesce, and took office under Adams to watch bis 
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course and avail of any error, or unpopular move 
his successful rival might make. About that time, • 
Jefferson and his friends got up the first array of 
party spirit, known as Federalists and Republicans. 
Adams headed the former, and went for a liberal 
construction of the Constitution, so as to render the 
Federal government respectable at home and abroad. 
Jefferson the latter, and determined to be in opposi- 
tion to him ; atid being of a more theoretical and 
visionary turn of mind, went for a rigid construc- 
tion of that instrument, so as to confine the powers 
and action of the Federal government to the letter 
of the constitution, and greatly limit its scope and 
usefulness. All the newspapers in Virginia, and 
most of those in the South, went for the Republican 
doctrines of Jefferson, whilst most of the New Eng- 
land journals supported the Federal doctrines of Ad- 
ams. The contest became so fierce that much in- 
temperate language was used, and a tendency to 
disorder every where manifested. The President, 
Mr. Adams, ambitious to have a quiet, decent, and 
orderly government, unfortunately recommended a 
law called the sedition law to Congress, intended to 
suppress this intemperate language and these dis- j 
orderly meetings, which passed into a law, and I 
placed his opponent on the vantage ground. Jeffer- 
son had been watching for some act of commitment 
on the part of the President and government, with 
a view to swell the tide of his own popularity, and 
pave the way for the ensuing election, when he in- 
tended to be a candidate for the Presidency, and 
with every prospect of success. Party spirit ran 
high; the courts that executed the sedition law 
were very odious, and the popular clamor bore 
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down the popularity of Mr. Adams, and with all 
his pure patriotism branded him with the epithets 
of aristocrat, tyrant, and such odious appellations. 
So very unpopular did Mr. Adams become, that his 
election was easily defeated, and Jefferson, his rival, 
proclaimed the successful candidate, and placed in 
the Presidential chair. We have jumped at the re- 
sult, and must go back a little to trace step by step 
the progress of the Jefferson Republicanism, and the 
means Jefferson resorted to, to build himself up into 
power and establish his party on a firm basis. 

Before his election, after harping on the broad 
and ultra republican doctrines, and ringing them 
through all the changes, so as to catch the popular 
ear and gain popular favor, fearful lest individual 
efforts might npt succeed, or might be counteracted 
by the energies of the Federal government, he en- 
listed the States in their sovereign capacity in the 
cause. He placed the States upon their sovereign- 
ty, and what he called their reserved rights, and 
brought them for\\^ard in that capacity to censure 
and act against the Federal doctrines. Kentucky 
and Virginia, with which Jeflferson was very popu- 
lar, and over which he exercised great control,-wei6 
the first to meddle in the politics of the Federal 
government. About the year 1796, and 1797, the 
legislatures of those States passed strong resolutions, 
reprobating the general government as grasping at 
power not granted to her, and as wishing and in- 
tending at the expense of the States to build up a 
consolidated government, that would absorb every 
thing. They set forth State rights, not only as some- 
thing inherent and sovereign, but made it their duty 
to watch the Federal government, control its usnr- 
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pations, and interpose their shield between it and 
the people. They claimed to be the inherent guar- 
dians of the constitution, and the natural protectors 
of the people from and against all undue action, 
and all that they thought wrong, and encroaching 
on their power or on the great principles of liberty. 
The worst of this interference is, that a single 
State claims to judge of all this ; and in the act of 
judging are sure to be prejudiced, and most likely 
in the minority of the nation. These States cen- 
sured the Federal court as meddling in cases beyond 
their power and jurisdiction, and alleged that it 
could not decide on great national acts, or on the 
constitutionality of a law that went to give power to 
the Federal government, and sanction those acts 
that were questioned by the States, or by a State. 
This was a new era in the political history of this 
country. Here we see a power unknown to the 
Federal constitution, organized a§ a sovereign State, 
knowing no responsibility, and dreading no check 
in its course ; deciding on the acts of the American 
Congress, approving and disapproving of them, and 
not only denouncing them to the people, but claim- 
ing to arrest their execution when necessary. There 
is all the difference, as we have said in a former 
chapter, between this government acting against in- 
dividuals or persons, and against a free, sovereign 
and independent State. The individual fears and 
succumbs to the power that makes the law and ap- 
proaches him to execute it; but the State fears 
nought, has no responsibility, and will carry out 
either its prejudices or its rights, as the case may be. 
Mr. Adams' sedition law operated upon persons suc- 
cessfully, but sunk before the frowns of the States^ 
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and disappeared from the statute books. From the 
time the States began their interference, and under- 
took, contrary to all rule or any original intention, 
to take cognizance of and censure, or nullify, as the 
case might be, all the acts of the Federal govern- 
ment, was the balance lost, and every thing placed 
on a new footing, and under a strange control. This 
dark cloud has been gathering thicker and darker 
ever since, until now it overshadows all the land, 
and its lightnings flash to the alarm and terror of 
both the federal government and the people. Then 
appeared, in a way not anticipated, the commence- 
ment of those conflictions between the two that will 
destroy this confederation. Then all that looked with 
a patriot's eye, became convinced that this complica- 
tion of governments would necessarily run fonl of 
each other, and break up. Then were individuals, 
who saw the States at their backs, emboldened to 
treat with contempt this central power, and defy the 
requirements of her laws and officers. 

This new power took the name of State rights 
and reserved rights, and became the pass word for 
party. The federalists were made odious in the 
estimation of the most of the people, by holding 
them up as warring on State rights, and wishing to 
break down these best guarantees of liberty and of 
the government. They, the Jefferson party, or State 
right party, as they called themselves, understood 
human nature, and leaned upon that home feeling 
we spoke of in our first chapters, which they knew 
would prefer the State to the Federal government, 
and regard the latter as foreign to them, and one on 
which they could not depend to aid them in this 
local, selfish feeling, or carry out their prejudices. 
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This State right feeling has gone on increasing the 
tide of its power, until it now lords it over this 
whole country, and controls the central power as it 
pleases. As the country advanced, new names were 
given to this State right doctrine by different States. 
In Virginia the question was discussed as to how 
the States could best carry out any opposition to the 
Federal government they might have, and defeat its 
action when most unpopular, and her sages hit on a 
mode called cecession, which meant to say, that the 
offended State could recede from the confederatioiii i 
and stand aside and apart from the body of the i 
Union until the objectionable policy be abandoned, 
then step back into the ranks and again take her 
stand. A metaphysical question incidentally arose 
in that case, whether the ceceding State was actual- 
ly a member of the Union whilst thus ceceding? 
Virginia said she was. This remedy and this rea- 
soning are worthy of that great abstract and theo- 
retical State, but certainly unworthy of any practi- 
cal country. South Carolina more boldly held, that 
a State had the right, and it became its duty, to nul- 
lify any offensive law, and totally prevent its opera- ■ 
tion within her body, or upon her people. The 
same metaphysical question, in even an uglier shape, 
arose in this case: whether the nullifying State was 
actually a member of the Union, when she was, 
or had thus, both denied and defied that Union. 
Calhoun, the head of this absurd doctrine, said she 
was still a member; not a very dormant one, how- 
ever, after this open pugnacity. 

Another interference that the States have made 
with the Federal authority, and one of every day 
occurrence, and that has done tooi^ toisrioNsi ^^wicsv 
21 
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these other acts of which we have been speaking ; 
I mean the right of instruction. Continually do 
the States, met in their legislative capacity, under- 
take to instruct the Senators and members of Con- 
gress of that State, and tell them how to vote on all 
great subjects of national concern. This cuts oflf 
all the original and proper routine of duty intended 
to have been effectuated in the American Congress. 
Instead of receiving all information, hearing all dis- 
cussions, and advising with all the light and most 
authentic and recent facts laid before them, they go 
forestalled and labelled to their national duties, and 
have no more discretion than automatons. It ren- 
ders all debating useless, destroys the Federal con- 
stitution, and all discretion in the very place where 
the soundest judgments are needed, and the closest 
examinations. What would be the use of the con- 
stitution if the right of instruction be established ? 
That instrument was intended to be a substitute for 
this very instruction, which was thought to be im- 
practicable, and the delegates allowed to exercise 
their own discretion, subject only to those general 
rules and great principles there laid down and ex- 
pressed, to be the only restrictions and limits in the 
nature of things, to the powers and action of the 
members and senators in Congress. By these as- 
sumptions, or usurpations, the government is made 
much more complicated, and harder to be under- 
stood and construed. No one now, by looking at 
the constitution, could predicate of its actions, for he 
would be all the time running foul of these new 
powers and innovations unknown to that instru- 
ment, put into operation by party, and forced cou- 
srructions. The voles o£ vjVvo\^ ««cX\ox\s oC country 
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are often lost in Congress upon subjects of stirring 
interest on account of this instruction, and that in- 
struction nine cases out of ten, given without a 
knowledge of the facts, or the bearing of the case 
upon the national character, or the great interests 
and prosperity of the country. The American Con- 
gress is little else now than an arena where the 
States meet, and by instructed delegates battle out 
their local interests, and prejudiced or party plans, 
and register their one-sided instructions. The na- 
tion is lost sight of, the confederation is a mere State 
concern, and the proceedings at Washington with- 
out general interest, national dignity, or high and 
fixed purposes. This act alone of Jefferson, I mean 
this undue interference of the States to mix up and 
mar every thing, and prevent nearly all operations 
against individuals, ought to brand him with infa- 
my instead of the friend of liberty, and damn him 
to all time as a dangerous statesman. Had he and 
his party done nothing else, they would have the full 
title to the epithet of destroyers of then: country, to ef- 
fect which this doctrine only wants a little more time. 
The next great move of Thomas Jefierson, was 
general suffrage. He had succeeded in fastening on 
the wealthy and enlighted citizens the odious name 
of aristocrats. He had succeeded in exciting the 
action of the States in their corporate and sovereign 
capacity to aid his cause, and paralyse the Federal 
government. To cap the climax and prevent ever 
the influence of intelligence and respectability rising 
up against his absurd policies, he conceived the idea * 
of general suffrage, of letting into a vote and a con- 
trol the great mass of the people, without property, 
intelligence or interest enough itiXViecoxniVri V^^^d:^^ 
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much about virtue and order. He knew that they 
would be all the time against the wealthy and aris- 
tocratical, as he called the respectable portion of the 
community, and by using a few magic words, such 
as " friends to England," ** aristocrat," " oppression 
of the poor," " exclusive privilege," '* consolidation," 
and other such slang terms, they would go iheir 
death for him and his party. All machinery was 
immediately put in motion to extend the suffrage to 
all persons in the country of twenty-one years of 
age, without regard to property qualifications. This 
fixed his party on a broad basis, and one that could 
not be shook or disturbed, for suffrage is like revo- 
lutions in its progress, it never goes backwards. All 
is held that is conceded in this very critical field of 
political power, and stops not short of every living 
soul in the land. We have spoken more at large in 
a former chapter of the ruinous effects of the gene- 
ral suffrage, and the certainty with which it will 
destroy this fair fabric of a government, this Union, 
oner thought so sacred. 

Mr. Adams thought that he had guarded against 
this as far as foreigners were concerned, . by getting 
a naturalization law passed requiring five years in 
the country to entitle the foreigner lo a vote or to 
hold office. This was immediately defeated by the 
Stales passing laws to let them vote almost so soon 
as arrived, not only for offices under the State gov- 
ernment, but for members of Congress, and requir- 
ing under their law a form of naturalization very 
different from the act of Congress on the subject. 
Thus nrmed at every point, and thus having defeat- 
rcl rvory rffort to preve^U VVxe tvuwow^ xcv^^%\\t<i% ^\ 
the Jeflersonian poUcy^lVialpaxX.^ ^ee.vatedL^xT2c\i ^- 
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tablished beyond any contingency, or any controL 
Jefferson having secured his party by all the ar- 
rangements just spoken of, and having nothing to 
fear any more from the Federal party, found time . 
to turn his attention to our foreign relations. In 
order to gain this controlling influence over the body 
of the people, he had preached up and practised 
great economy in the government. All salaries 
were pitched at the lowest, and the whole move- 
ment of the country put on a plain, cheap footing 
as far as practicable. He encouraged the idea that 
the militia were the best and safest defence, and dis- 
pensed with almost any army in order to carry out 
this parade of economy. 

His next action was against the navy, which ^ 
Adams had cherished as far as the resources of the 
country engibled him to do so, and under him the « 
little and sacred band of a few well appointed ves- \ 
sels gained immortal honors in a temporary conflict 
with France, and laid the foundation of that glory 
that has since attended them. Most of these Jef- 
ferson dismantled, and alleging to Congress, that as 
it was altogether out of the question to hope to con- 
tend with the mammoth navy of England, or meet 
them on the high seas at all with any prospect of suc- 
cess, it would be better to have no navy and save 
this vast national expenditure. To reconcile a peo- 
ple essentially maritime to this idea, he advised the 
building of some hundred or two gun boats for the 
defence of the harbors and numerous bays and 
water of this long line of coast. It was amusing 
to hear the arguments of the m\mow% oil ^^^%ts«^ 
preaching to the people the ceiX^mV^ ^NvCa ^XvvOo 
these gun boats would deslxoy «a ^tkftvsxf ^^^^'^ 
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of war, seventy-fours, for instance, when it fell calm, 
or when the wind did not favor the movement of 
such vessels to escape. Tell that to the marines, 
said the naval officers and the old salts, and laughed 
at the idea until by the ridicule thrown on it, and 
a general threatening to resign of every valuable 
officer rather than do duty in such crafts, and after 
expending a million or two of money in that way, it 
was abandoned. Jefferson ascribed all the action 
a^^ainst his favorite gun boats to prejudice, and a 
feeling excited by the Federalists against him and 
ihem ; and although almost forced to give them up, 
managed to lose no popularity through them. These 
visionary plans were the processes by which the 
nation was let down, and lost all the character she 
had gotten under the presidency of Adams. 

The next step by which Jefferson let down the 
national character, was in a system called the non- 
intercourse laws. He, finding England troublesome 
on the seas, and disturbing our commerce by search* 
ing our vessels and taking from us the carrying trade, 
and the trade to her colonies, and being, as he said| 
unable to meet her on the high seas, her own ele- 
ment, and by a show of fight check such proceed- 
ings, conceived the sage idea of stopping all trade 
with her, and establishing by law the non-inter- 
course. This was carried out pro fimna by the 
American Congress. Never before had a despot 
more influence or power than it required to pass this 
law. A nation whose commerce whitened the wide 
ocean, whose vessels caught every breeze in every 
latitude ; that fished in a\\ se»s, ttaded to all ports, 
and who had the skill lo\)\xMv\v^fe[\«aX^\\»\sx^^ 
n^orid, afid the art of iiavigBLXva^ ^^«ft' ^"^^ "gmsia 
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despatch than any other; whose sailors combined 
intelligence and activity, to be thus struck aback, 
thus touched in her pride and character by a law 
passed by a set. of clod-hoppers, whipped into the 
Jeffersonian policy by the rod of party, was too 
mortifying, too degrading. It required a man who, 
by the deepest intrigues and a great show and par- 
ade of honest intentions, to carry out a measure so 
revolting to this community. No man save Thomas 
Jefferson could begin to do it, or would have had con- 
fidence enough in his own arrangements, or even in 
his own party, to attempt it. This fatal law, accom- 
panied with a rigid embargo, cast a general gloom 
over the land, and a stagnation as still as a death 
scene overshadowed the country. The nation was 
so appalled that they seemed to hold their breath in 
fearful suspense over the unexpected scene. The ^ 
Federalists thought they saw in it a prostration of 
the Jefferson influence, and conceived a hope that 
after the spasms it would produce in the country 
they would be again called into power, and revive 
the character of the nation. They reckoned with- 
out their host, for the party was so thoroughly or- 
ganized that all these visionary and ruinous projects -. 
did not dissolve it, or destroy its tenacity. I 

Jefferson calculated that our raw productions 
were so essential to Europe, and to England in par- 
ticular, that she could not get along at all without 
them, and that as soon as the embargo and non-in- * 
tercourse were established, England would come to 
terms and grant us all that we asked for. The 
non-intercourse had one provlsVou vVv^V "'SiW^tsxA 
might come and trade in our oww poWs ^wdi ^^v\\«t 
supplies ill that way, which could \>e ^AXeuded. ^^^ 
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no danger or conflicting scenes. Thus, he said, we 
would carry on an active commerce in our own 
waters, and derive therefrom all the profit, without 
the expense of a navy, and without exposing our 
ships and seamen to capture and abuse on the high 
seas and in foreign ports. This reasoniojar did not 
regard the great interests of commerce and tonnage 
that we were annihilating, the thousands thus 
thrown out of all employment and out of their prop- 
erty, nor the prostration of our National honor and 
glory attendant on such a course. He estimated 
that the necessity of having our raw materials and 
provisions was so great, that if all trade were stop- 
ped it would still be better, and that would or could 
not fail to bring England to terms. So the embargo 
was added to a non-intercourse and the finishing 
blow given to all trade. The country, however, 
could not stand every thing; they had been so long 
quiet under a series of political follies, and had suf- 
fered so much, that they began to move against it. 
In an election that took place about the time Jeffer- 
son retired from office, members were elected to 
Congress instructed to repeal this ruinous embargo, 
and accordingly about the time that his successor, 
Mr. Madison, came into office, a milder man, but of 
the Jefferson school of politics, this embargo was 
rej>ealed, and commerce, before the ships were quite 
rotten, put afloat again. The friends of Jefferson, 
(the snake's tail that lived after he was withdrawn 
from office,) still kept up the same organization, and 
admitted that their non-intercourse and embargoes 
were not successful, but well worth the trial by so 
pure a patriot and great a man as Thomas Jeffer- 
son. We began then lo se^^wYvaXYibaXj^exv^mVile 
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in many cases since, that a well drilled party may 
make a revolution around the whole circle of poli- 
tics, changing with the winds of heaven, and still 
be the same party, and preserve its texture and or- 
ganization. It can do eil this and come back to the 
starting point, ready for new mischief, and without 
having lost any of its strength or tenacity. 

The Jefferson party, although they have, as we 
have seen, destroyed all value of the Constitution, 
all the conservative character of the suffrage, all the 
commerce and mercantile wealth of the nation, all 
the nation's glory and honor, and all the dignity of a 
character and excellence that ought to appertain to 
the government, did not stop at this, but put an 
estopel to any future development of these United 
States. They took the strange and unlocked for 
ground, that the Federal government had no power 
to make any internal imi»rovements, could not make 
a road, a canal, a bridge, or national monument; nor 
could it establish schools, or universities, or aid and 
take cognizance of these things in any shape or 
sense. The impudence with which they conceived 
absurdities, and the boldness with which they car- 
ried them out, were truly astonishing. They chal- 
lenged their opponents to point out the clause in the 
Federal Constitution giving the power to do these 
things. They were told by all true, disinterested 
patriots, that the power to do these things was im- 
plied necessarily, and they believed given literally - 
enough. The Constitution gives the power to reg- 
ulate commerce, establish post routes, to declare and 
wage war, and take care of the public interests; un- 
der any one of which is the powei "pY^it^^ etissvx^ 
girea to make roads, canals, bxidges, «ii^ ^^\sMCi^ 
22 
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schools, or make monuments for the nation's use. 
The literal and direct expression was called for, 
however, and the party acted upon their own arbi- 
trary assumptions. The consequences of not hav- 
ing these facilities were painted in a former chapter. 
These consequences consisted in being almost una- 
ble to defend the country at remote points from the 
attack of a foreign enemy, or the savages. Wash- 
ington City, the very centre of the Federal govern- 
ment's operations, was burned in the late war with 
England; because the roads were such that troops 
could not be drawn there quick enough to defend 
it. All the force of the country could not take Can- 
ada in the same war, or even prevent Canada from 
burning and harassing the whole frontier,; because 
there were no roads by which to march an army to 
their relief. Every soldier cost the government one 
hundred dollars to get him on the Canada lines^ and 
every barrel of pork or flour with which to feed them 
cost eighty dollars. Of the $200,000,000 which that 
war cost the nation, $120,000,000 of it were for 
transportation, a sum with which they could have 
built all the roads wanted, and kept them up for ev- 
er. The mails cannot even yet travel through ma- 
ny of the States for the want of roads. And it costs 
more to distribute the articles of commerce inXo the 
interior where they are consumed, than to bring 
them from Europe. The character of the nation 
suffers much for the want of roads and other fecili- 
ties, for strangers in trying to travel through and 
explore the resources of the country, find no roads 
that are passable, and abuse the government for it. 

The greatest absurdity, however, is found in the 
idea that the party harp upon so much, that roads, 
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canals, bridges, and such things will endanger the 
liberties of the country ! ! ! Through what sort of a 
telescope do they look to see this result? Educa- 
tion, for the same reasons, and by the assumptions 
of this party, is totally left to chance, as far as the 
organization of schools or universities go. The on- 
ly thing done for it is the donation of one-sixteenth 
of the land in the new States for primary schools, 
which was taken possession of by the States within 
whose limits they are, and nearly all wasted. No 
National monument can be erected, that party says, 
to perpetuate any transaction of the country, or add 
to its glory, and serve as a stimulus to virtue in the 
rising generation. 

The whole course and bearing of the Jefferson 
Democratic party goes to belittle the nation, to use 
a favorite term of Jefierson himself. All their pol- 
icies let down the national character, and build up ^ 
at its expense the states and their pretensions. 
They deal in abstractions, and pretend to fear the 
effect of the most practicable measures. They 
dread all the scintillations of national glory, and 
extinguish them as soon as possible. They regard 
national honor as an ignis fatuus not worth pursu- 
ing, or if pursued, sure to mislead. The only con- 
ceivable use they can find for the confederation, ir 
a sort of medium through which the states hpU 
conventions and intercourse with foreign nations, 
or a sort of milch cow to let down to their milking ^ 
the cream of the land, if there chance to be any ; 
or what is even worse, a tool to use for party pur- 
poses, or a name to endorse their absurd and law- 
less engagements. The party have no pride in the 
nation ; they use it and laugh at, or as the Indians 
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do their gods, beat it to make it serve them. The 
Federal government and its constitution reminds 
one of the picture of the poor human figure stuck 
up as the frontispiece of old almanacs, for all the 
beasts to point at and control. 

This party, not content with all the anti-national 
and absurd measures we have named, has risen up 
against the tariff as well as commerce. Insatiate 
archer! would not one, or at least half a dozen suf- 
fice? Would not the prostration of the proper suf- 
frage, the extinction of national glory and honor, 
the suppression of all internal improvements, the 
crippling of commerce, and the placing the yoke of 
bondage upon the neck of the nation and binding it 
to state dogmas and pretensions, suffice thy grasp- 
ing ambition ? Must the domestic industry of the 
country, as manifested in our manufactures, be 
checked and smothered too to gratify thy inordi- 
nate desires? Ruthless party, spare at least this 
last, best resource of the country, and let us arrive 
at independence of foreign nations in the necessa- 
ries of life, and not only in them, but the luxuries 
and that cultivated taste that never fails to run with 
them. This party acts not from patriotic motives, 
or it would often pause before it despoils. It avails 
of every seeming plausibility, of every cant phrase 
that conveys to the multitude a catch of apparent 
truth and propriety, to influence the ignorant and 
such as never reason at all, or run out results 
fairly; such as, "Free trade and sailor's rights,'* 
" buy where you can buy cheapest," "tax not the 
many for the few," "all mankind are equal," and 
such slang expressions, because they fasten on plain 
and ignorant men, and give some eclat to their par- 
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ty with them. In a former chapter we have discus- 
sed the tariff and its effects, and notice it here only 
to show the movement of that party, and how 
ready they are to turn things the most useful and 
important into their channel, and to abuse things the 
most sacred by the defilement of party; and it would 
seem to any unprejudiced mind that the pleasure of 
seeing a nation independent and comfortable would 
gratify any party, and that no party could be so aban- 
doned as to prefer foreign prosperity, or to derive 
no pleasure from the brightness of a nation's fame 
and glory. Yet this party really seems to be scan- 
dalized by it, and labors to prevent or extinguish it, 
if it be already in existence. A people as advanta- 
geously situated as these Americans ; with all their 
raw materials, dry climate, water power, coal, iron, 
navigable rivers, and the intelligence and activity of 
their people, might, if encouraged, put the whole 
world under contribution with their manufactures 
and be not only the richest nation in the end, but th( 
most cultivated and refined in their taste. The Jel 
ferson democratic party, however, say, that it is un- 
constitutional to encourage all this, and if encour- ^ 
aged would impoverish the nation. Hence the rank 
stand that party has taken against manufactures, 
and the political capital it is trying to make out of 
the subject by opposing the tariff. 

In the last war with England we had not blan- 
kets to keep our troops from the naked ground, be- 
cause we never had made them, and then could nol 
import them ; for the enemy had possession of all 
our waters and blockaded every port. We, to con- 
ciliate the Indians, and keep them from fighting us, 1 
had to promise them blankets ; and in order to get 
thenij actually connived at Wcexv^^^ wet Ts^KtOwMS!^^ 
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took from the English, authorizing their importa- 
tion. We had not then, nor have we yet, iron 
enough to meet the commonest wants of the coun- 
try, and whole mountains of its ore staring us in 
the face. If every thing else had been warred up- 
on and suppressed, one would suppose that such 
important articles as iron, blankets, flannels, and 
munitions of war, would have been encouraged 
sufficiently for national independence, and have lift- 
ed the country above this suffering in its national 
defence, and articles of the first necessity. 

The last effort of this party that thus runs down 
all the great interests, and mars her brightest pros- 
pects, is to give still further extension to our territo- 
ries by the acquisition of Texas, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. The thin texture of our population is 
already so spread out that it has no substance, and 
but little tenacity. We are so widely scattered now, 
that we can scarcely defend ourselves against the 
Indians on our borders ; and so hid in the woods 
that no system of education can reach half of our 
citizens. The attachment of this scattered race is 
rather to the trees, the plains, the rivers, and the 
wild beasts, among which they reside, than to any 
features of the government. Their sentiment is for 
wild independence, rather than patriotism, and they 
seem to never apprehend that any revolution, any 
war, any question of slavery, or other subjects that 
agitate the more dense settlements, could ever reach 
and disturb them. They have the most perfect 
confidence in their fastnesses, and feel perfect secu- 
rity in all cases. This party, however, that always 
runs upon extremes, and leans upon ultra influences, 
£nd their account in scattering away the population 
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where light and reason cannot find them, but where 
their own organization as a party can embrace 
them, and their own superior action can whip 
them in. Many of these remote settlements know 
of no other party but the Democratic, and have not 
the least idea of any policy or measure or notion 
that i? not put into their minds by that party. 
They are thus so completely forestalled, and mort- 
gaged, that when some of these states become pop- 
ulous and comparatively rich, their party notions 
are so fixed into their very constitutions, that they 
never change them ; and that party never loses its 
hold on them. The country is now about to be 
much agitated by the grasp at the countries named 
above, ar\d most likely a war will be incurred, 
either with England or Mexico, and perhaps with 
both. 

This restlessness of that party, is ever on the 
lookout for some subject about which to produce an 
excitement, and out of the excitement increase their 
political strength. Lately they have espoused the 
cause of the Irish, and go for repeal. They very 
indelicately get up meetings all over the land, and 
not only make strong resolutions in favor of repeal, 
but raise considerable sums of money and send off 
to the tyrant O'Connell, the great agitator, although 
the agitator abuses them as slave-holders, and con- 
siders the hands offering the money as defiled and 
unclean. This is mainly done to conciliate the 
Irish voters that are spread through the land, and 
who act with the democrats on all occasions ; but 
partly from the congeniality with which that party 
feels for all agitating, disorganizing and exciting 
movements, at home or abroad. 
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We have now run the Jefferson party throiigh 
the most glaring points of their policy, and remark- 
ed upon their ruinous character. We have seen 
them at war upon the Federal constitution; imtil 
they have stripped it of all its value ! We have 
seen them at war with the army and navy, until 
those great national defenses were at one time almost 
extinct ! We have seen them extend the right of 
suffrage, until it embraced all residents foreign and 
native, and until that great privilege became a curse 
instead of a blessing! We have seen them array 
the States against the Federal government, until 
these States occupied a new field unknown to the 
constitution, and the Federal power become as noth* 
ing ! We have seen the ultra doctrines of State 
rights, and cecession and nullification, and all that 
was absurd and destructive of the original purposes 
of the confederation, in daily talk and practice. We 
have seen it prostrate commerce and the shipping 
interest, and by embargoes and non-intercourse laws, 
cut off our own noses to spite our enemies! We 
have seen it laugh at national honor and glory, and 
rate all character, all punctuality, as nothing, and 
rather delight in seeing any great national policy 
fail ! We have seen it interfere with vested rights, 
suspend executions, take away charters, and repudi* 
ate debts honestly contracted! We have seen it 
delight in all sorts of conflictions with the Federal 
government, and aim to strengthen its party thereby, 
and weaken that government ! We have seen it 
stop all internal improvements, and oppose all na- 
tional developements that were calculated to make 
us great and comfortable*, \\\\15 \ewi\ti^ \ve\C of the 
country in the mud j\iidwVlYvowlV\v^Tcv^»xi^^^i«M3ci- 
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ing market, receiving a mail, or conducting a de- 
fence against an enemy ! We have seen it prostra- 
ting manufactures, warring upon American indus- 
try and skill, and really seeming to prefer the thrift 
of foreign nations to that of the United States ! We 
have seen it stretching still further our territories 
and frail population, already weakened unto death 
by over tension ! We have seen the recklessness 
with which it interferes with other nation's rights, 
by grasping at Florida, Texas, Oregon, Canada, and 
other contiguous countries, regardless whether a war 
be the consequence or not, and sure soon to involve 
one ! We have seen the indelicacy with which it 
held meetings, condemnatory of England in its 
course towards Ireland and Canada, even at the 
centre of the government, and aided by the Presi- 
dent's sons, and many persons in office ! We have 
seen it withhold all national support to schools and 
a system of education that would enlighten the 
mass, and prefer the ignorant to the intelligent, be- 
cause they can govern the former and guide its mere 
physical force ! 

All these ruinous and ever to be deprecated evils, 
and many more of a minor character, flow from 
Thomas Jefferson's administration, and are incident 
to the party that he formed, and which is yet domi- 
nant in the country. If such a man cannot be 
stricken from the list of patriots, yet he should not, 
he cannot rank among the benefactors of his race, 
or the valuable statesmen. He brooded in great 
earnestness for liberty, but brought forth and hatch- 
ed a cockatrice that stings and renders odious the 
very nest in which it was concevveflL. lA^etV-^ \^ 
^destined to be thrown back for ce\ixvxm^,\s^ ^^» 
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false steps, and stand scandalized to the world. He 
enables the aristocracy of the world to point its 
finger of derision to this anomalous effort : this en- 
tanglement of a government; this thing without 
light, or dignity, or refinement, or guaranty, or bal- 
ance ; this thing of accident in its existence ; im- 
pulse in its movement, and uncertainty in its object 
This inconsistent thing, that attempts to make man 
free without the information necessary to govern 
himself; great, without dignity enough to preserve 
it from low meanness ; and in all its action under 
the influence of selfish party, that looks to its own 
interests in all cases. That knows of no national 
character or national policy, but through its own 
prejudiced medium, and recognizes no national ex- 
istence, but such as it creates or approves of. A 
party that cherishes ignorance, because it can work 
better with ignorant materials; likes baseness, be- 
cause its motives and aims are base; promotes nar- 
row views, because its naturie is selfish ; and pre- 
fers its own power to a nation's prosperity or hap- 
piness. No matter what evil invades the land, what 
dreadful ruin breaks up our institutions, what dis- 
grace attacks and leaves its foul spots on our char- 
acter, all may be traced to the damnable policy of 
Thomas Jefferson and his party. 



CHAPTER XXVin. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

Andrew Jackson appeared under the Jeffersonian 
Democratic auspices, and the champion of their 
policies and measures. The military reputation that 
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he acquired in the war with England, for which he 
was as much indebted to the blunders of the enemy 
as to his own energies, imposed him ui)on the party 
as their leader, and he became their President. He 
brought new powers and available energies to the 
party, and his administration was a new era for this 
nation, and one that capped the climax of democratic 
usurpations. He took the bull by the horns, sat his 
foot on the Federal Constitution, and recognized no 
power but his own will in his political acts. " I 
take the responsibility," was his favorite motto, and 
" must and shall by the Eternal God," his wonted 
asseveration. He minced not his violations of the 
constitution, as Jefferson and his immediate follow- 
ers did, and cloaked them not under the guise of 
theories and policies, but openly and flagrantly acted 
out his will and prejudices. He hung up persons 
without trial ; he put acts of Congress in his pocket, 
disregarded the will of the Senate, a co-ordinate 
branch in his appointments, and cared not for char- 
acter or qualifications in his officers, provided they 
pleased his humor. "To the victors belong the 
spoils," was then, for the first time, openly recog- 
nized as a correct rule of political action, and all the 
offices of the government known to law, and many 
others, from the lowest clerk and runner up to the 
cabinet, bestowed on his minions. He retained 
many after avowed defalcations were made, for 
years in office, and thus lost to the government mil- 
lions of dollars by their waste and stealage. This 
corruption in the appointing of the officers was then, 
for the first time, openly avowed and gloried in. — 
A bribery that compromitted the best interests of 
the nation stalked forth into open day, shamateBS 
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and reckless, and acknowledged a rule of action I 
worthy only of a Turk or eastern Despot. TheDj I 
for the first time, office was openly held and given 
as a reward to the unprincipled, who aided in the | 
promotion of the individual and the cause of the i 
party, regardless of qualifications, and not only re- ' 
gardless of honesty, but often to the notoriously dis- 
honest. Then, .for the first time, did this young 
nation, steeped in corruption, openly shield the de- 
falcations and stealings of party minions by acts of 
Congress, of the Executive, and even the courts, 
from the penalties of the law and the indignation of 
all honest citizens. Then, for the first time, did the 
party laugh at all ideas of impeachment for misde- 
meanors or treason, and boldly aver that it wouldf 
under all circumstances, shield and protect its min- 
ions and agents in their corruptions. Andrew Jack- 
son combined most curiously and most fatally a des- 
potism and a demagogue spirit, that did every thing 
under names that had become dear to the people, 
such as Democracy and Jefiersonian principles. He 
was often seen with his foot on the very constitution 
of his country, preaching up democracy and the 
principles of Thomas Jefierson at the same time. 
He unmasked corruption not to show its odious fea- 
tures, but the God his party worshipped. He held 
up bribery as the means that justified the ends of 
Democracy, and placed it in the midst of the popu- 
lar assemblies as the touch-stone of the party, the 
great Moloch that all who aspired must bow down 
to, and the ordeal through which their political con- 
sciences must pass. This young people are thus 
tainted in the very gT\s\\e, wcvA. «x^ \»ml^\. \ft Wu^h 
at all aflTectaUon of po\\X\c8\\xoxL'e&v^,%aV!afei ^»SSS.>N-^ 
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and wear in their very manner all the recklessness 
incident to vice, and all the boldness of villany in 
the practice of corruption. Our very [Sucklings and 
school-boys, are now deeply imbued with baseness 
in all their political notions, and jumble in their 
minds the pure breathings of the Grecian patriot, 
with the tricks, corruptions, and briberies of the Jef- 
fersonian, Jackson Democracy. They have no al- 
tars left standing and undefiled, upon which they 
offer up the firstlings of patriotism ; none whence 
arises the incense of unadulterated liberty and love 
of country. Our very youths go forth uttering 
blasphemies against the Federal government, and 
abetting all that is destructive of this Union. We 
are tainted in the gristle ; the habit of political cor- 
ruption is firmly fixed upon us ; the mark of the 
beast is in our forehead, and like Cain, the curse of 
Democracy will and does accompany us into the 
very woods, to the Ultima Thule of the Oregon. 
We have the proud distinction of being the young- 
est nation on earth, and the most corrupt. 

Habits, individually and nationally are to be dep- 
recated, unless of the virtuous, moral, and patriotic 
character. An individual habitually viciou?», reck- 
less, and hardened in immorality, is scarcely ever 
reclaimed, and rarely to be counted upon ; — and a 
nation habitually corrupt, unprincipled, and steeped 
in intrigue, is never corrected! Her character is n 
gone, her course is downward, her policies reckless, 
and all put to sale. This nation is habitually cor- 
rupt, reckless, and hardened in political intrigue and 
party devotion. All love of country or patriotism is 
extinct; all high honorable feelings axe \^\x^^'^.^V 
and ridiculedj and all sense of nalion^ '^xxsXva^ Vs^'^- 
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but the active democrats, the selfish politicians, who 
aim not to enlighten, but to lead them to their po- 
litical shambles, and use them for their purposes. 

What a beautiful and efficient system of educa- 
tion the Federal power might have instituted, en- 
dowed with her public lands, and carried out for 
the benefit of the whole population, had it exerted 
the inherent power it possessed in the case ! Had 
it not suffered its hands to be tied, and its powers 
mocked by this reckless party spirit, that not only 
fails to build up what is great and national, bat 
pulls down what happened to be established before 
its fell influence paralyzed the country ! This land- 
ed domain, that has been frittered away, and be- 
stowed upon the worthless or squatting people of 
the woods, or seized on by speculators under any 
and every pretence where they could pass a law, by 
which they and unprincipted politicians could come 
in and get pick and choice of it, might have found- 
ed and endowed (be richest institutions in the 
world. It might, and ought not only to have laid 
a broad foundation for primaiy schools, and Univer- 
sities for science, medicine, theology, natural his^ 
tory, and for agricultural improvement, but have 
made asylums for the insane, the blind, the deaf, the 
sick, and orphans, all over the country. Instead 
of which, this very domain has been a prize for 
which States contended, and a fund that the politi- 
cians have very much appropriated to the use of 
their own party, in aid of their purpose of keeping 
up their influence, and hold, on the country. 

If this fund had gone pari passu with general 
suffrage, had the mass that was thus let into power 
and Jiiflnence, have feU Vis \\g\v\. ^Yvmvci^ \i\v^\. 
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enough to have directed their movements, and dis- 
sipated their prejudices, such certain and threaten- 
ing consequences of impending ruin and degrada- 
tion would not have accompanied this prostitution 
of the sacred right of suffrage. Alas ! such is not the 
case. The mass of voters are not enlightened ; it 
moves in darkness, and waits to be guided by the 
designing who have let them into power, and who 
keep them ignorant for their own purposes. A na- 
tion that has no power to move in the great cause of 
education, or any means to aid its foundation, is not 
only arrested in all its advances towards greatness 
and independence, but must fall still further back into 
meanness, confusion and imbecility. To keep pace 
with all the great improvements of the earth, to de- 
velope all its resources in a way to meet the great 
movements of nations, to stand up to that high mark 
for which all are aiming, have itself crowned with 
honor and glory, and be hailed as among the wise 
and great and powerful of the world, a nation must 
educate all its subjects, enlighten all its statesmen, 
and know how to bring forward and wield all its 
resources. These are the times when all are ad- 
vancing, all things are ameliorated, all nations taking 
the upward movement that leads to light, to justice, to 
liberality ; none must falter, none halt in this great 
high road to greatness and human exaltation, or they 
will not only be crowded out, but trod under foot. 

England led off in the cause of liberality' and 
the cause of mankind. France caught the spirit 
from her and us, who are the better part of the 
movement. The whole continent of Europe no^ 
is on the stretch for this great goal. k\5fiX\\a. «x^ 
Prussia, with their paternal govextimfiXiVs^^V^^^ ^^'^" 
23 
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ered the whole ground, and lead by the hand the 
small powers and principalities under their protec- 
tion ; and even Russia is opening her eyes to light 
and justice. The autocrat no more dares to do fla- 
grant injustice, or offer wanton violence to the cause 
of man. Reason speaks and is heard. Austria and 
Prussia have held on to absolute power more to stay 
the hand of disorder whilst they were laboring for 
their people's good, than from any love of power ; 
and Europe will be much indebted to those calm, 
considerate and just governments, for the deep root 
liberal principles and sentiments of justice are taking 
in all the north of Europe. The old world, and all 
the friends of the great cause of freedom and of 
mankind in it, expected to see the principles of lib- 
erty not only established in the United States, but 
to see them supported by all the light and dignity 
that a good system of public instruction would im- 
part to their citizens. They were not prepared to 
see them planted and left to chance for their growth 
and support. Those into whose hands the sacred 
cause of liberty has fallen, in this new and last 
mighty effort, are not doing their duty, are betraying 
their trust by a neglect of a proper system of educa- 
tion, that would embrace all the people. They are 
still more culpable in having wasted the great landed 
domain, which seemed put into their hands by a 
kind providence for that specific purpose. The first 
great error this nation committed, the first step that 
compromitted the cause of liberty, was the mortify- 
ing declaration that she had no power to attend to 
the instruction of the people. From that moment 
all tended downwards, and no more did light bright- 
en her course. Her politicians carried out their de- 
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signs ; her people groped in the dark, and were led 
by the interested ; and her institutions will fall for 
the want of the right feelings and support that edu- 
cation alone can give. All was compromitted in that 
hour, and she stands divested of her proper prerog- 
ative. 

In the New England States, and New York, a 
system of education exists, supported by State funds 
and State laws, that embraces the whole people, and 
great credit is due to those wise States for this bright 
and shining example. When you leave these States 
you grope in the dark ; no light shines on your path 
as you advance south or west. The great State of 
Pennsylvania is without any system that embraces 
her people, except the city of Philadelphia. All 
there is dark, and ignorance covers her territory as a 
veil. The Germans have to be waked out of their 
sleep of ignorance by active and designing party 
spirit when their vote is wanted, not to light and 
intelligence. In the south, or slave States, educa- 
tion is, left to chance; is an individual concern. The 
nabob acquires some, because he has the leisure and 
means necessary to any enjoyment in his reach, but 
the poorer sort are happy in undisturbed ignorance. 
In the west or newer States, no funds have been set 
apart for instruction, except this sixteenth of the 
land, which is generally wasted, as we have said, 
and the people are too busily engaged in their woods, 
clearing away or hunting, to care much about edu- 
cation. They rather boast there of their want of 
book knowledge, as they call it, and laugh at such 
as are educated. Where is the knowledge so much 
boasted of in the United States ? In what does their 
smartness, as they call it, consist ? In the west it 
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is that quickness that a wide spread forest and hunt- 
ing life gives, and is very comparable to what char- 
acterizes the Indian. In the south it consists in man- 
aging slaves, and owning as many of them as pos- 
sible. In Pennsylvania it is in fanning, building 
store houses and barns, and making wheat and stock. 
And in all the States much of the talent manifested 
is in a knowledge of human nature in the every day 
business way, making money, speculating, and, I 
am sorry to add, in cheating and overreaching one 
another in the millions of tradings, barterings, swap- 
pings, as they express it, that are daily going on. 

It is characteristic of the Americans to be above 
robbery and stealing, as they hold those in great ab- 
horrence, and punish such as are caught in it; but 
they indulge almost in a mass in cheating, lying, 
and defrauding one another, and such strangers as 
come in their way. There is a sort of jocky ban- 
tering and concealing with a view to take in, and 
get not only a full price for any article, but more 
than the true worth of it, in the sales and exchang- 
ings going on at every corner of the street. Put 
them on their honor, and often they are very gener- 
ous and correct'; and place property in their reach 
unguarded, and none but the very lowest will steal 
it, or rob you in the woods, or on the high roads ; 
but it is too often considered a feather in a fellow's 
cap, to get the best of a bargain. This is the sort of 
knowledge, consisting in cunning and overreaching, 
that they plume themselves upon and call smyart- 
ness. 

When a general sujffrage is granted, and the great 
mass of the people swepl mXo i^^w^i^and calculated 
hy their votes to cot\Uo\ lYve e\ecX\oifts^«cA^<&a<as»Nr 
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try through them, there is a double necessity of a 
good rudimental education to enable them to fulfil 
this new duty with some sort of propriety and use- 
fulness to the country. But, alas ! the general suf- 
frage is conceded here to the last extent, and yet 
this great class of voters are ignorant, and no sys- 
tem at work to render them 'otherwise. It is this 
negation and privation of all intelligence in this 
numerous class, that put all in jeopardy, and in 
the end, (that end not far off too,) will destroy the 
political institutions of the country. This worst of 
all associations, ignorance and a general suffrage, 
throws every thing into the hands of the dishonest, 
designing demagogues, who are enabled by a little 
flattery, and if necessary a little bribery, to lead 
them to the support of all their measures, and con- 
vert them into the merest tools. I consider it the 
greatest defect of this confederation, both of the 
State and Federal governments, thus to neglect edu- 
cation, and leave it to chances. The showing of 
the number that cannot read and write by the cen- 
sus in some of the States, is frightful, amounting 
nearly to one half of the whole population. Ireland 
or Naples could not make much worse showing, 
with much more to excuse them than we have. 

That portion of moral honesty dependent on self- 
esteem, is greatly promoted by an education that 
would excite some pride and a consciousness of 
worth. People then begin to feel that they have 
some consideration, some character to cherish or 
lose, and naturally look to control political measures, 
and perpetuate the institutions of their country in 
credit and usefulness. Any disoidei, axv^ fli^xxsiovv^ 
therefore, that thxes^ieus us, is then mel ^iXxQi ^ow^oX- 
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ed. If, however, ihorc be no intelligence, none of 
the moral feeling running with it, none of the pride 
of character to be cherished that education imparts, 
all is afloat, all is open to the designing dema- 
gogues, who will appropriate all to selfish purposes, 
until the country will scarcely be worth saving. 
This is the way that ruin, disorder, and finally dis- 
union will be superinduced, and all sink together 
into the scattered fragments of a deranged fabric. 

In the present scattered state of the population, it 
would be very diflScult to apply any system of edu- 
cation to them. Many of the new States have not 
more than ten or twenty souls to the township of 
six miles square, and to gather up enough to make 
a school, or to be worth while to employ a teacher, 
would require to reach over too large an extent of 
country. The pupils could not board at home and 
come out daily so far to school, and while the stu- 
dents have to pay for their own schooling enough 
cannot be brought together to justify the expense. 
Hence they run in the woods, with which they are 
surrounded, like Indians, and every boy about the 
age when he ought to be at school, is carrying a 
gun, and hunting or trapping. The Lancastrian, or 
monitorial system of education particularly, requires 
a dense population among which to do all the good 
of which it is susceptible. Its great advantage is, 
that two or three hundred can be taught at the same 
expense as twenty in the old way. This popula- 
tion, therefore, will and does remain ignorant, and 
but few who are more rich or more ambitious only, 
form any exception to the rule. In the cities, and in 
the dense settlements and manufacturing villages, 
a little money can and does, on the monitorial plan. 
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organize schools that, by day or night, embrace the 
whole of the people. When thus educated they 
breathe into each other's souls the spirit of a true 
education, and the ambition that is ever uppermost 
in such crowded schools or lecture rooms. 

Much of the best and higher sort of education 
can, and is daily, or rather nightly, imparted to a 
dense population by lectures on the proper subjects, 
rightly got up, and aided by experiments, apparatus, 
or specimens. I have seen large rooms filled with 
the most attentive sort of people, excited by the lec- 
tures and experiments to enthusiasm, and habits of 
reading and enquiring lit up that induces them to 
finish what the lecturer has began, and fill up the 
outline or skeleton of some science thus given. A 
comparatively small sum, judiciously laid out, in 
hiring lecture rooms and lecturers, and furnishing 
the proper cabinets, apparatus, or specimens, by 
which to illustrate a subject or science, would gather 
in and arouse to thought and importance a whole 
population, if in a compact or dense form. The 
two million dollars given by S. Girard to build a 
foolish college near Philadelphia, for citizens of that 
place, would if laid out in lecture rooms and appar- 
atus for the more grown and advanced, and in mon- 
itorial schools for rudimental instruction, have am- 
ply educated to a finish, or to great usefulness and 
worth, every soul in that city. It now does not ed- 
ucate any, for it has all been laid out in a building, 
and that only half finished, leaving nothing with 
which to pay professors, or buy a library and ap- 
paratus. It stands a living monument of the folly 
of the donor, and of the faithlessness ot e^rew ^^ 
quaker and formerly upright peopVe, awA. tcwj \ife 
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pronounced a perfect failure, and a total loss of the 
fund. A nation circumstanced as this is, where the 
government has been denied the power, and takes 
no cognizance of education ; where such funds as 
have been given both by the government and indi- 
viduals, are faithlessly wasted and used up by theo- 
rists or designing demagogues ; where more than 
half of the population are too sparse and scattered 
in woods and wildernesses to be reached by any 
common system of schools, is in a situation to be 
regretted. In such hands all the high principles of 
liberty will suffer, all the great purposes of govern- 
ment be defeated, and none of the guarantees of 
property or persons be regarded. Degradation will 
attend her acts, disorder invade her citizens, and end 
in a reckless disunion that will throw all to the foui 
winds, and deem nothing sacred and valuable. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

INDIANS. 

The Government has all the time been entangled 
with the Indians, and many serious difficulties have 
grown out of her relations with them, and her sys- 
tem towards them. In the fulness of those feelings 
of justice that attended the first dawnings of the 
Federal government, she resolved that the Indians 
should be regarded as free and independent nations, 
and that in her intercourse with them she would so 
treat them. No lands were to be obtained from 
them but by a treaty formally made and ratified 
with them, and a valuable consideration given. 
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The United States, therefore, proceeded to define by 
treaty the boundaries of each of the hundred tribes 
within its territory, and filled her statute books with 
such trifling treaties as evidently let her down, in- 
stead of appearing national in their character. 
Thus, in place of assuming the natural guardian 
over these Indians, and doing justice towards them, 
and making arrangements for their civilization and 
comfort in the arts of living, the mockery of treaties 
had to be gone through annually. 

The first difficulty that arose in this intercourse, 
was the question as to how far this sovereignty con- 
ceded to them should extend? Whether it was ab- 
solute or limited ? It was soon decided ex parte by 
the United States, that although independent and 
entitled to the lands within the settled boundaries, 
they, the Indians, could not, must not sell their lands 
neither to individuals nor foreign nations. This was 
the first absurdity that accompanied this farcical in- 
tercourse. The people of the United States are 
Indian haters from colonial times, and never omit- 
ted any occasion to oppress the Indians, or claim 
their lands, whenever desirable, and whenever it 
would further their progress into the great woods, 
where they were all the time rushing. They would 
then commit such acts of robbery and tyranny to- 
wards the Indians, and treat them with such flagrant 
injustice, that the Indians would resent it, and a 
war ensue. Then the United States had to espouse 
the war thus began in wrong and violence, and whip 
the Indians into the making of another treaty, grant- 
ing, or ceding by a mock assent, all the lands want- 
ed by these people who committed the violence upon 
them. They would agree to pay for all the horses 
24 
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and negroes stolen as alleged by the Indians, but 
more than half of the times by the base white men 
who hung on the frontiers and availed of these 
feelings to charge all their own acts of injustice and 
robbery to the Indians. When the Indians could 
not, or would not be excited to war even by injus- 
tice, and a delay was encountered in acquiring their 
lands for the whites that bordered on them, so clam- 
orous would these whites become, and so restless, 
that in Congress and in their own State legislatureS| 
they would move heaven and earth to get these 
lands. The United States would have to send out 
commissioners authorized to bribe the chiefe by 
whisky, money, or a part of the lands, to obtain their 
consent to a new treaty for the lands in question, 
which was done in most of the cases greatly to the 
dishonor of this nation. 

After Jefferson's state right doctrines became more 
rife and in general practice, the States rose up in 
their majesty and claimed to own all the Indian 
lands in their limits, and said to the United States, 
that unless they in a very short time should extin- 
guish the Indian title to the land in their boun- 
daries, they would seize on it themselves, and force 
the Indians off. This was a new difficulty unfoie- 
seeUj and one the United States were not prepared 
for, and showed in a strong light the absurdity of 
their course. Here was a power speaking and en- 
tering the lists that could not be put off, that could 
not be gainsayed. Georgia was actually in motion 
to carry out her pretensions, and was about to take 
possession of the Creek and Cherokee lands in her 
limits. The Cheiokees, ^ YiAi c\Vi\SaftdL ^xviL^liTAwd 
people, seeing the d\£^cu\V7,Trf\\aeflk.\ft B^^^^oAf:;^- 
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ed on the United States government to protect them 
according to the formal stipulations in the treaties 
they had made with her. The nation was in^ peck 
of trouble, and had to submit to Georgia either by 
letting her kill and drive off the Indians, or to bribe 
the Indians high enough to satisfy their exorbitance 
and get them off in that way. She, therefore, ac- 
tually did give and expend in getting those Indians 
off not less than six million dollars, in buying their 
lands and removing them west of the Mississippi, 
and then had to give them twice as much land over \ 
there in the bargain. Thus ended the first difiicul- J 
ty with the States. Since that the Federal govern- 
ment has had to remove the Choctaws, the Creeks, 
the Seminoles, the Chickasaws, the Miamis, the Del- 
awares, the Pottowatomies, the Winnebagoes, and 
many other tribes, at an expense all told of fifty or 
sixty millions, including the expenses of some wars 
incident thereto. . 

All this vast effort and expenditure, all this un- ^ 
worthy attempt to get over foolish treaties made 
when there was no reciprocity in power and circum- 
stances, has let down the character of this nation 
much, and placed her in ridiculous lights, not only 
with foreign powers, but with her own people, and 
has given the States a complete triumph over her. 
Now all these tribes are placed by this vast fraud 
and unworthy effort out of the limits of the pfurticu- 
lar States, but the population is pushing upon them, 
forming new territories along side of the Indians, 
and including some of their grounds, and are already 
asking the United States to get for thera wvot^ Qt\!»a 
Indian lands. This is the worst c^'&e ol ^^ ^*^^* 
cause as an inducement, along VwYi \)cve ^x^^^* ^^ 
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penditure and bribery, the Indians were told that 
no State could or should ever disturb them again, 
and they could live in everlasting security in their 
new locations. The faith of this faithless nation 
will have again to be violated to satisfy the rapacity 
of the new States and the frontier settlers. I say 
will have to be violated, for when did this Federal 
government ever resist the movement of a large 
population interested in a subject, especially if back- 
ed by the States ? The Indians will have to be 
driven again, and again break up the nucleus of 
civilization and improvements, happily beginning 
to render them comfortable, and raise their grade in 
the scale of man. Much of the funds the Indians 
obtained from the nation have been expended in 
new habitations, schools and institutions proper to 
their comfort and advances, All will be again be- 
fore long prostrated, and the lights of science and civ- 
ilization among them extinguished perhaps forever. 

The next fling off, the next disturbance will cause 

these people to utterly despond, and disperse, in the 

great plains of the west, among the buffiilo and 

wilder Indians. The whole course, therefore, of 

this government towards the Indians has been a 

farce, an imworthy course, a time-serving, low and 

contemptible policy, that has sunk her in her own 

estimation, in that of foreign nations, and has placed 

her at the mercy of the Slates and her own unruly 

frontier people. Much has the Federal power been 

weakened by it ; much has she been degraded by 

it, for she has had to practice low cunning, injustice 

and violence towards \he Indians, and a mean tnick- 

ling to the States, in oidei \o ^elwiX. oi \kv^ iwJCv^ 

scrape. I reckon, then, Yvet ^\\c^ wvdi VoXst^^soxsR^^ 
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towards the Indians, among the numerous subjects 
and circumsiances that have showed so much weak- 
ness and want of power in the national government, 
brought her into such contempt with the States and 
people, and sunk her so low in her own estimation, 
that the consequence will be disorder, permanent 
contempt, and eventual disunion. No matter what 
power the central government claims or attempts to 
exercise; no matter what policy she placies any 
stress upon ; no matter what good she aims to do, 
or what developement of her resources she aims at, 
all are met and defeated by the spirit of disunion 
that is abroad, by this reckless party spirit that 
watches her course, and if all this does not control, 
the power of the States rises up and, like Hamlet's 
ghost, decides all, and speaks to the purpose so as to 
insure defeat and disappointment. I pity a govern- 
ment thus weak, thus abused, thus defeated, and 
thus manacled in all her movements. Well may 
the people begin to estimate in dollars and cents such 
a phantom of their own creation, and laugh at the 
ghost of what was intended to be a substantial and 
efficient government. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

TOO MUCH LEGISLATION AND CHANGEABLENESS. 

One of the great curses of this nation consists in 
our over legislation. Over acting in this department 
is more injurious than any other. Fte.c3^^w\.*^\.^^- 
tions carry forward annually itiXo X\ve CjO\\%\e:s»'s» «Ck^ 
State legislatures new membeis^^Vvo ax^ ^esSvtcw.^ ' 
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distinction, and aim at some new measure, or to car4 
ry out some new theory, that shall give eclat to 
their names, or in some way connect them with 
measures or policies, no matter how ruinous, if pop- 
ular for the time. We need only attend the sittings 
of Congress, or of a State legislature one day to 
witness this, and see the stretch each member is 
upon to carry some new and untried measure, often 
merely because it is new, and of which, or of its 
consequences, he or they know nothing. The coun- 
try has to suffer under these visionary movements, 
and the people pay for the whistle. Time, and that 
^ very short time, often shows the folly of the mea- 
sure, but it takes a long time to do it away and cor- 
rect its ruinous effects. To do that a new election 
has to intervene, and the whole ground belabored 
and discussed in stump speeches, and in the thous- 
and and one newspapers of the country, until the 
cost and trouble of doing it away is often too great 
for the object, unless it be fraught with glaring_evils. 
Often the States or party imagine their influence 
or rights some way compromitted by its repeal, and 
move in solid phalanx to the mark, either to support 
it or repeal it, as they feel affected, not as the great 
interests of the nation speak on the occasion. No 
one knows long at a time, under this versatile legis- 
lation, what to do, how his rights are affected, or 
what his title to his estate turns on. The courts 
that have to interpret and carry out these new laws 
and measures, are often bewildered in regard to 
them, or if decided, it is oftener because a State, or 
the party to which the judge belongs, wants it a 
certain way, than V)ecause xYve fi\G\»Xe."& oi '-^xysxk^wei 
point it out. This endYesaa MMi\]^ Y^S^^iaXiwv^ ^^ 
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changeableness as endless, this interference of States 
or party to construe, these doings and undoings, act- 
ings and counteractings, have the effect at last to 
disgust all, and in some imperceptible way, the very 
persons who brought about the changes are inclined 
to loath them. Sometimes in the Congress of the 
United States the parties are"so nearly balanced, that 
the biennial elections bring in as apt as not a new 
party, and all the great measures of the nation are 
to be again changed and up-turned, and merely 
await the next election to have the old party in 
again, and all again to be changed. The American 
Congress now, unlike the British Parliament, is 
never governed by great national views or interests, 
but is completely under the influence of party, and i 
all her acts such as party dictates and approves of. 
Of course they will be changed as often as party is 1 
let in and out by the elections, and an endless leg- 1 
islation fill the statute books with endless changes. 

At one time no title is good until recorded; soon 
a change makes it good, if recorded in six months or 
a year. At one time a judgement binds all proper- 
ty, at another it is the execution only that has the 
binding quality. At one time a possession of two 
years gives title, then it is changed to five, seven, or 
twenty years. At one time a Sheriff's sale is abso- 
lute and conveys title, at another there must be a 
valuation, and one half, two-thirds, or three-fourths 
of the appraised value realized, or no sale. At one 
time the sale gives absolute title, at another time 
one, two, or four years are given, within which to re- 
deem the property sold. And in like mannst ei^r^ 
shape and point of the titles to piopetVj ^x^ ^«Ck!??^ 
almost annually, and the value oi ipta^xVj cc>Tt<5^- 
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pondingly affected. The courts show not only from 
this endless change in legislation, but the changes 
in the courts themselves, as much versatility and 
changeableness in their decisions. Nothing is fixed; 
no decisions last more than a year or two in the 
general ; and before you can lean on them as au- 
thority, or venture to print them, and publish them 
as rules of law and guides to the succeeding courts, 
they become changed and reversed. There are thou- 
sands of volumes of reports containing the decis- 
ions of the courts of the United States, or some 
State, and if you venture to quote one of them in 
your case, you are gravely told that is over-mled, 
and point you to some newer volume or -later decis- 
ion, that makes a new order or rule of law. 

Many of the great constitutional questions grow- 
ing out of the acts of the American Congress, and 
decisions had thereon, are changed by party, either 
in the shape of a new act, or a new decision of the 
courts, and nothing, as we have said before, seems 
settled or likely to be settled. The bank and curr 
rency question ; the tariff question ; the authority 
due to the Federal court, and other questions of like 
magnitude, after having^ been acted upon and con- 
sidered settled, as far as acts of Congress, decisions 
of the Federal court, and long usage and practice 
under them could- go, have been all ripped up by 
party spirit, and the whole ground again thrown 
open for new and more fierce and more unprincipled 
action upon them. After forty years of action and 
acquiescence under a course of acts and decisions, 
you will hear some whipper-snapper, or tool of par- 
ty, get up in Congtess and aWeflig^ VviJcv ^ ^k^i^tsl- 
^ity and gravity, iVial Yvg ewvnoX. EW^f^wtV^ ^xxdci ^ 
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measure, or vote for snch a law, because it is uncon^ 
stitutional. Instead of the whole body scouting the 
idea, his party steps forward, a month's debate is got 
up on this very settled law and usage, and as apt as 
not a law passes, changing the whole ground again. 
As a part and parcel of the same abominable and 
disorganizing doctrines, you will hear these reck- 
less party demagogues say, and call upon their party 
not in vain, to support the idea that one legislature 
cannot bind any succeeding one by any law, no 
matter how solemn, and no matter what vested 
rights have been created under the former act. All 
has to be undone if they choose, and all the rights 
acquired under it thrown to the four winds. They 
also assert, and act on the principle, that one gene- 
ration cannot bind another, nor can we bind posteri- 
ty in any shape. It is under this construction, and 
unprincipled assumption, that charters are often ab- 
rogated or taken away, and vested rights interfered 
with, or ex post facto laws passed. A government 
thus versatile, thus unjust, thus unfixed in all her 
policies and principles, is below contempt, and Teady 
for any catastrophe that invades it ; even disunion 
and an upbreaking of every thing. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

ABOLITIONISM. 

Abolition enters the moral and political arena of 
slavery as its best friend, and exerts that sort of en- 
thusiasm which appertains to agtewl^iAYv^ ^'sa.^^* 
Like the Crusaders of modexn ^wxo^, ^«^ ^«^ 
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forth to free the shrine of Liberty from a defilement 
worse than Mdslesm. Their enthusiasm, like that 
fed by Peter the Hermit, will spread through the 
land and embrace all out of the fell influence of the 
slave States. It knows no compromise with the 
slave owners, and its war against them is eternal. 
It has been checked thus far in its career, by the 
forbearance of the good and moderate; by the with- 
holding of the few patriots that still exist, and a 
hope that many have entertained of an action of the 
slave States themselves to rid the country of the 
foul stain. These, however, have all failed. The 
weak accents of an expiring patriotism is scarcely 
heard, forbearance is exhausted, and the slave own- 
er, instead of aiding the holy cause, puts all action 
thereon at open defiance, and threatens all concern- 
ed with summary vengeance, if within their reach. 
The slave owner is perfectly reckless, and breathes 
forth his threats and determinations in a spirit that 
little regards the blackness of the storm that looms 
at a distance. He carries his denunciations into the 
national councils, and there induces morbid action, 
and unjust laws and rules. He violates the right of 
petition, the sacredness of the mail, and the long 
cherished trial by jury, as said in former chapters. 
The slave owner abuses all, and taunts all, even his 
friends who reside north, out of the pale of slavery. 
He ascribes the co-operation of that portion of the 
free States, to the effect of fear, meanness or interest, 
and thanks them not for all their efforts to keep or- 
der and suppress the excitement! He meets the 
question more than half way, and defies its worst 
effect He raises his TeckVe^s ^xvSl dLfis^-wXa ^sr^ 
from the very platfoita oi s\a\eT^,wxrtw>xAR^\il 
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myriads of his most natural enemies, and dares 
tliem on ; invites them to dissolve this Union, and 
laughs at their very forbearance ! A party thus in 
earnest, and thus convinced of the greatness and 
holiness of their cause, as the Abolitionists are, and 
thus jeered and taunted^ will advance upon the in- 
fected district, and cleanse its contaminations. Their 
enthusiasm is contagious, and swells in a geometri- 
cal ratio, as a few years experience proves to us. It 
will absorb all in its vortex, and none in the free 
States will be found bold enough to withstand its 
force. All parties. Whig and Tory, Federalists or 
Locofoco, religious or not, will be swept into the 
rush of enthusiasm that is destined to overwhelm the 
land, as far as slavery aflFects it. The feeling now 
enters the politics of the country, aflFects all the • 
elections, and soon will be strong enough to control 
them, and very soon strong enough to enter into all 
the aspirations of oflSce and ambition, and force all 
to espouse its cause or give up all political prospects. 
As soon as it appears conclusive that no election can 
be carried without the Abolitionists, all opposition 
to them in the free States will cease, and all join in 
and court their influence. Then a new era will 
dawn, and this geographical line between the free • 
and the slave States, be marked in blood. Then 
border wars, worse than between Scotland and Brit- 
ain, Christian and Saracen, will continually drench 
the frontiers of the two interests with blood, and de- 
vastate with fire and sword. It is ruin and death to 
the prospects of any country, to have a subject for 
enthusiasm thus general, thus marked in everlast- 
ing characters, thus bounded "b^ axv ^\.et\^a^. ^^5^ 
graphical line. A national ciusada m ^>as3c^ ^ ^^SR^ 
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exists, and rolls on its millions to the rescue ; sanc- 
tified by the convictions of their duty, the sacred- 
ness and justice of their cause. Religion has en- 
tered the lists, with the sword of Heaven^ and it has 
already divided all the sects. The deepest laid 
foundations of church discipline and church goT- 
ernment, give way, and all their long cherished 
motives of sectarian influence, are let go under its 
absorbing power and control. Let it become the 
interest of the religionists, the interest of all politi- 
cal parties and aspirants to office, to court aboUtion- 
ists^ and all will become abolitionists from interest 
as well as conviction. None will be left standing 
in the free States ; all will join the crusade against 
slavery in word and deed. We all know and feel 
that freeing the slaves now would do more barm 
than good; — but that goes for nothing, none will 
pause to think of it. Abolitionism is, therefore, as 
certain as the existence of God, either to discharge 
slavery or dissolve this Union. I think the latter. 
What can arrest this immense wave of abolitionism 
that thus co-operates with the slave ; that enlists all 
aspirants to political distinction ; that controls, or 
will control, all the elections, and that divides and 
engages all sects of religion in its cause ? Our own 
abolitionists, all Europe, Mexico, the West Indies, 
and the humanity of this earth, are all aiding and 
abetting the cause of emancipation, 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

NO GUARANTEES. 

This Government, as has been said in a former 
chapter, offers no guarantees for either the person or 
property. You are liable to be insulted, and vio- 
lence offered to you by any person, even low black- 
guards. Should you be beat, and apply to a court 
for redress, if the person that offered that violence 
be of your party in politics, you will get nominal 
damages, say from one to ten dollars ; but if he be 
of the party opposed to you, go not into court at 
all, for he would be sure to have on the jury enough 
to protect him, and not only make you pay costs 
and get no damages, but be abused like a pick- 
pocket besides. So many low fellows get on the 
jury in all cases, that even if of your party, could 
not appreciate your feelings or sufferings, and would 
not estimate a blow and such indignities as that, at 
more than a few dollars. A gentleman, therefore, 
has to put up with such things, and make sacrifices 
rather than apply to a court. He must take, abuse 
and walk away, unless he be a strong active coura- 
geous fellow, and knock the rascal down,- if he be a 
low fellow, or challenge him if in the garb of a 
gentleman, and risk his life as well as be insulted. 
In the southern and western portions of the Uni- 
ted States, the above facts and principles are em- 
phatically true. The New England States, and 
New York, and perhaps New Jersey, would be an 
exception to the above picture, for in those States 
the principles of good order in the people, except in 
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the city of New York, and of some regularity in 
the courts, are on a better footing, and give some 
protection under abuse and insult. In all cases of 
murder, manslaughter, and assault and battery, in 
any way connected with politics, the party arraign- 
ed is sure to get off by having some one of his party 
upon the jury. It is well understood now, that 
party, particularly the Democratic, lets off its vota- 
ries under any and all charges, of either a grave or 
light character. Some of them get on the jury, 
and are sure to hang it enough to prevent a decis- 
ion or verdict. If the criminal did his deed uncon- 
nected with party feelings, yet his party will step 
forward if he be a valuable man to them, and save 
him. I knew a case of an Irishman, who being 
drunk, offered violence to a very inofltensive gentle- 
man, and his lawyer and all the community took it 
for granted that an example would be made of him ; 
his lawyer, however, managed to connect it with 
politics, by asking the man why he struck the gen- 
tleman — he said (a made up case) that he thought 
he heard the gentleman abusing General JacksoD| 
and he could not stand that, and struck him. The 
jury believed this, and let him oflF. 

If you can get no redress when beat, much less 
likely are you to get any damages for any defama- 
tion of character. You could scarcely make up a 
jury in the way they are made up generally in this 
country, that could appreciate or entertain the idea 
that ^character be worth any thing. Does it hurt 
him, inquired a juryman, for any one to speak 
against him, that he should make such a damned 
fuss about it, and trouble us with the case? *1iet 
him either lick him or not mind it, said others ; a 
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man to be a man must take care of his own char- 
acter, and whip all who attack it, and not be run- 
ning the country to expenses." This sort of feeling 
and acting in a court and jury leaves nothing but 
for a man to take his own sacred person into his 
own hands, and fight, kill or threaten all who abuse 
him. Hence the numerous duels, street fights, and 
bowie knife attacks we see and read of every day, 
in the southern and western papers. Hence those 
horrid scenes of two or three sometimes getting 
killed at a time, in revenging some insult or vio- 
lence, where the courts would not do justice to the 
parties even if brought before them. Where a trial 
occurs about property^ there is less of party spirit in 
the case than where the person is concerned ; but 
the decisions of the courts are so varied, and the 
laws so often changed that afiect the title to pro- 
perty, that a person knows not when his right is a 
legal one, or one that will test the trial of the laws 
in force. You sell a piece of property on a credit, ' 
expecting to get your money when it becomes due, 
or if not, by a quick process of law. What is your 
surprize to find the debtor not inclined to pay, and 
gravely telling you that you can't recover it at law ! ^ 
You, however, try it, and find that he has been tell- 
ing you the truth ; you can't make execution if 
you get a judgment, because it is suspended on ac- 
count of alleged hardness of the times ; or an ap- 
praisement is ordered, and the property not to be 
sold unless it brings two thirds of its value, which 
is at least double what it is worth, valued by inter- 
ested persons. Hence, you can't sell, or if you sell, 
you must buy off the property yourself, and submit 
to have it redeemed at the end of two years, or 
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somelhing worse than all that ; which will oblige 
you to wait an indefinite period of time for your 
money, and starve in the mean time. A person 
must be careful how he buys land, even from the 
government, if there be any settler on it, for he 
can't get him off without a trial, and then he will 
fail if the trespasser be a voter or voters ; or if he 
gets a verdict for his right, the jury will oblige him 
to pay rent, or for repairs or improvements worse 
than none, twice as much as any are worth. You 
buy stocks issued by some state and count certainly 
on getting your six per cent interest every year, but 
are told that the state fails to pay her interest, or 
has repudiated the debt, and your money tied up an 
indefinite period of years, or lost altogether. In 
half the cases, and during most of the time, the 
courts either sit irregularly, or decide against you, 
or delay you in your execution, or something oc- 
curs to convince you that you are in a hopeless 
way, and your title doubtful, or the payment of 
your money delayed, so as to put you completely 
out of all patience. 

Of what value, then, is a government that ofiers 
no guaranty for the safety of your person, the sa- 
credness of your character, or secures to you the 
title to your property, or the proceeds of your labojtl 
These guarantees of the person and property are 
the very object of a government — ^form the very 
essence of it. 'Tis for these that we pay taxes and 
lend our support to it, and what right has any to 
claim from our hands any dues, unless it gives back 
these very necessary assurances? No matter what 
the shape or complexion of any political association 
or community be, if it secures the person, and in- 
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sures to us our property and labor, it is good, and 
fulfils the purposes of its existence. No matter on 
what great and free principles it claims to be based, 
if it does not do this, it is false and inherently de- 
fective. We must judge of a tree by its fruit, and 
we must look to results in all governments, and 
estimate them high or low, great or mean, worthless 
or invaluable, just as thjn action in these respects 
affects us. It is not all gold that shines, nor is ev- 
ery government good and efficient because it em- 
bodies great principles in its constitution — because 
it is baocd on the representat v • principle. The 
elections may be corrupt on account of a general 
suffrage taking control, without light, character or 
patriotism. Its courts may be dependent and 
changeable, its laws uncertain and often oppressive, 
and as is the case of the government of the United 
States, often may be able to neither keep order, do 
justice, or secure persons from insult and violence, 
or make safe the titles to property. No government 
has higher claims, or boasts more or better princi- 
ples than this ; but all its great purposes have been 
prevented, all its best aims and objects defeated, 
and it hobbles on in uncertainty. 

By this standard of judging of her acts and value 
she falls below most of the European powers. 
They give you all possible security, and are lifted 
in their tribunals above party spirit, above all preju- 
dice and interested action. In England and France 
all possible security is extended To every subject, 
and in the German states, and Prussia, Austria, 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium and Holland, justice ifl 
worshipped and her standard waves every where, 
and over every soul that has injuries to redress ot 
25 
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wrongfs to be repaired. So firmly are those powew 
based upon the broad foundations of justice and 
security and good order, that nothing can move 
them to partial or violent action, or take from them 
this high prerogative. Here every thing disturbs 
the balance, and opens the door for party spirit and 
its partial and oppressive and even vengeful acts. 
Party overleaps mountains in the United States to 
eflfectuate its objects, and drags with it the judges 
who are its creatures, and the legislatures who are 
its minions, and forces them to make improper and 
oppressive laws and then execute them. As soon 
as the citizens of any government sees it acting 
from the impulses of party, or from motives of cor- 
ruption rather than patriotism, they soon lose all 
respect for it, and those even that profited by its injus- 
tice can't help seeing it, and must feel that it is un- 
safe and cannot be depended upon on emergencies. 
All sentiments of patriotism become weakened, all 
love of the government dissipates, and no one is 
willing to make any sacrifice for such a power, or 
to ofler up his life if necessary to save it from de- 
struction. Should the question of disunion come 
up, and the life or death of such a government be 
called in discussion, there would be a kike warm 
feeling that would say, let it take its chance ; we 
can^t be much worse off than we are under its ope- 
ration. No bursts of patriotism would break forth 
and scout from the land all ideas of disunion ; no 
willing sacrifices be ofiered up at its shrine ; all the 
beasts would kick the sick lion, and sufier it to ex- 
pire. A. government of party, of chance in its con- 
tinuance, and uncertainty in all its acts, finds few 
friends in a crisis; has no resources in an emer- 
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gency, and not money enough after the defalcation 
of unprincipled party acts, to stand it instead of 
patriotism. 

Glory and honor appertain not to this govern- 
ment. They have been trampJed down by the en- 
croachments of state power, or extinguished by 
the low, unworthy acts of such legislators as a 
general suffrage has let into power and influence. 
A nation, to be loved, adored and respected, should 
stand on the high ground of principle and honor 
in all its operations ; should rise above interested 
and selfish feelings, and have no motive but the 
good of all ; no feeling but patriotism and love of 
country. A nation in all its relations to honor and 
glory must be exclusive in its sentiments. To let 
others share or divide those sentiments is death to 
them. As well might the wife of our bosom have 
another lover, as a citizen of any country have 
other preferences and objects of his patriotism. 
Patriotism is an exclusive sentiment, says a great 
writer, and admits no rival feeling. Here the 
states stand foremost in the people^s estimation, 
and uppermost in their affections. There are 
twenty-six rival loves, rival mistresses in the holy 
estate of patriotism; and the sacredness of the 
relation is soiled, and the love naturally due weak- 
ened or lost. The Federal government comes in 
for only a secondary devotion, a cold and distant 
love, or rather a forced duty, that is grudgingly be- 
stowed, and withheld whenever it can be done. 

Sentiments of patriotism are much strengthened 
by a halo of glory that surrounds a country, and 
an honor that has never been sullied. In our coun- 
try there is no halo, not even a laurel wreath to 
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rivet attention. The states cling to all this, and 
keep it as a mere medium through which they can 
hold intercourse with foreign nations, or an arena 
where they can meet and discuss the interests and 
glory, not of the central power, but their own, 
and share among them not only the funds belong- 
ing to the Federal government, but any benefit 
to be attained, any glory that arises, any honor 
that is awarded. So watchful are the states of the 
federal power, and so jealous of her superior dis- 
tinctions, that they go to work with direct aim to 
prevent her not only gaining any credit or glory, 
but having any resources with which to develope 
the national resources. Does she aim at great 
works of intercommunication, she is told to stop, 
and her hands tied by the states under pretence of 
its being unconstitutional ! Does she aim to ren- 
der the nation independent by encouraging domes- 
tic industry, and laying a tariff, she is told that she 
has no power to do such things, and she has to 
obey her keepers ! Does she aim at an army and 
navy that would build her up abroad, and give to 
her more glory and consideration, she is told by 
the party and the states that guard and control her, 
that is all nonsense, and she straightway ceases 
her aims! Her ground becomes so ticklish and nar- 
rowed by this state jealousy, that she moves with 
fear and trembling, and is positively afraid to do 
anything, not even half of her duties, and has 
never, as we have said, filled up half of the pow- 
ers really given her by the constitution. She has 
conceded all organization of the militia, all bank- 
ing power, all internal improvements, all national 
plans of education, aVV monuments and mementos 
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of national glory or individual worth, all right to 
encourage manufactures, or to interfere with slavery 
even in her own territory, the District of Colum- 
bia. All this does not satisfy the monsters, state 
rights and democracy, they are claiming still more. 
They not only claim to divide out the treasury, 
when she has any, and the landed domain, amount- 
ing to hundreds of millions of acres, but the pros- 
trating right of instructing her on all points of 
legislation, no matter how constitutional or legiti- 
mate they be. Reduced to a skeleton, stripped of 
her treasury, her domain, her glory and honor, and 
of her wide and legitimate field of action by the 
overweening arrogance of the states, and the party 
they put forward, who can respect her, who can 
love her, who feels any enthusiasm or patriotism 
in regard to her, or would be willing to sacrifice 
life or property for her, and hazard all in preserv- 
ing her existence? We feel towards her as to a 
defiled or doubtful woman, as to one iSSct has a 
rakish or abandoned lover, without firmness enough 
to resist the indignity, or character enough to get 
along under it in honor and credit. We have not, 
therefore, the materials of greatness in our national 
government ; no unity, no concentration of patriot- 
ism and resources and power to do good and make 
great and useful works, no head, no acknowledged 
power in any department. All its acts take their 
coloring from the dominant states, or the dominant 
party, and, unfortunately, that party or those states 
possess not the right sort of feelings to give char- 
acter, build up greatness, vindicate honor, or cher- 
ish those institutions that Impart glory. The Fed- 
eral government must, in its nature, be a crip- 
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pled, hobbling thing, afraid to move in any direc- 
tion, and always truckling and time-serving in 
regard to the states. The most intelligent and best 
patriots regret to see this best hope of the world so 
doubtful in its character, so crimped in its action, 
so tossed in this party blanket and scoffed at by all. 
Many things are necessary to a government to 
render its citizens patriotic, and secure it love and 
adoration. Besides the glory in her escutcheon, and 
the honor and renown attached to her name, she 
must make herself felt, loved and respected by the 
justice of her acts, a certainty in her policies, a con- 
tinuous effort, and that without shackles, of doing 
good, and a conceded power to develope all the re- 
sources of the nation, and render them available to 
all her subjects. She must never disappoint, never 
mock the just expectations of her people, and al- 
ways stand ready to protect all, guarantee all, and 
secure all to the subject. We lean upon such a gov- 
ernment as a child upon the bosom of a kind and 
indulgent parent ; derive support and consideration 
from it, and a love and respect naturally attach to 
it. We are then good and patriotic citizens, the 
government great, just and paternal,' and that great 
reciprocity of condition, the quid pro quo, prevails 
and balances all accounts between them. A govern- 
ment must have an army and navy worthy of her, 
and entirely adequate to her defence and to the sup- 
port of her character. This army and navy not 
only do deeds of glory, but stand a ready resource 
with which to reward merit. A nation should have 
and exercise the ungainsayed power to establish 
schools, universities, observblonG^, Yi^iixiTv^, <s«hi- 
nets, museums, ahigVAy ^io\x^\.b.^^^KiXv»^wQfiL^^vr 
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courage the arts, both the fine and mechanic, when- 
ever necessary for the national glory or defence. 
Genius then would be fostered, and merit brought 
forward wherever manifest. We would not then 
have to get from abroad most of our literature, all 
our fine arts, and nearly all the articles of hixury 
that we use. We would soon be great and indepen- 
dent, instead of being a mere echo of Europe, and a 
bye word for foreigners. Where is there a national 
institution in this country, except, perhaps, the West "^ 
Point Military Academy, that either fosters, or re- 
ceives and takes care of the specimens of the arts or 
objects of natural history ? A thing at Washington 
City is called a national institute, but was founded 
by individuals. Ground was set apart for a nation- 
al botanical garden, but the government denied the 
funds necessary to establish and take care of it A 
benevolent gentleman named Smithson, in England, 
gave three or four years since, half a million for a 
university at Washington City ; the money was re- 
ceived and loaned out to broken States, and most of 
it lost, whilst Congress was quarrelling about its 
disposition, and whether it could constitutionally 
be used at all, and particularly in that way. What 
government before this, from Grecian times up, ever 
doubted whether Education would or would not 
destroy a nation ? What government ever before 
was shrewd enough to discover, (a great discov- 
ery truly,) that making a road, a canal, or bridge, 
would destroy liberty? What government before this 
ever said or thought that encouraging manufactures, 
developing our innumerable resources of iron^ and 
coa], and all the raw materia\a co\YvetVe.dL *Yt\\» «x>c^- 
eles of use or luxury, would pioaVt^A.^ ^^ ^\\»r*v 
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pies of freedom 1 The patriot has made a 
ry very mortifying to liim, that a govemm 
says and acts so is very contemptible, anc 
have respect at home and abroad, and fails 
manding either the devotion of patriotism 
voluntary offerings or sacrifices of its citizen 
We have a world to ourselves here, a wh 
tinent, for the governments of Mexico, Gu. 
and of South America, are devoid of me: 
science to do any thing memorable ! Th 
expects lis to collect our own natural hist 
own mineralogy, and all the observations 
climate, productions, and astronomy, and 
trate them in well arranged, well kept, an 
national institutions. If we wish to see tl 
mens of our botany, natural history, and 
alogy, or our fossils, and any other nain 
uomena, instead of going into some national 
museum, or university, and seeing all at « 
we either have to hunt amid private gen 
cabinets, or go to Europe to see our own 
tions of nature and art. Education, as I hi 
before, is left to the Slates or to chance, am 
not to be admitted into the pile of this co 
tion ; to stand excluded from the portals of 
and knocks for entrance as a stranger, nol 
tliat has a right to speak and be heard, ih. 
right to matriculation. 

This nation has no monuments that flatter 
pie, engage their love and perpetuate an 
event, any signal act of patriotism and 
heroism, and point to glory. She has no f 

make lliem. IE gol up, \l \\as Vo \ie\i^ m? 

or corporations. BaVlimoTe \\bs ». tobm 
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Washington, and one to commemorate her children 
heroes that fell at North Point. Boston has a monu- 
ment, commemorative of the early battle at Bunker 
Hill. There is nothing national, no monuments, no 
statues, no paintings even, unless the daubs of 
Boone killing the Indians, and Penn treating with 
them, be so regarded. This young nation had its 
victories in the Revolution and its war with England, 
worthy of history, worthy of some national monu- 
ment. She has had her naval victories too, that at- 
tracted the attention of Europe, and gave us what 
little character and glory we possess. But the 
heroes are dead, and their feats in a way to be for- 
gotten. This nation had its changes of the form of 
a government from a loose confederation to a con- 
stitutional, has got over many difficult questions, 
passed many dead points that threatened to stop all 
action, but has nothing tangible to commemorate 
them. The abstractionists and the Democracy, cry 
out, let these things live in the hearts of the people, 
the best sort of a monument. How little know 
they of human nature. How little have they read 
the history of man, of the world, or they would see 
how soon the memory loses its tenacity in such 
cases ; how cold the heart becomes, without awaken- 
ing and exciting mementoes. The Roman citizen 
could exclaim, even in his captivity, in his chains, 
" I am a Roman citizen," and it availed him ; be- 
cause every renegade, every freed man, every cap- 
tive, or emigrant introduced, was not allowed that 
sacred privilege, to degrade and abuse, and cheapen 
into nothing. How differently here, when every 
. German, every Irishman, eveiy vsig^B^ioxv^ ^<er^«x^^^ 
and every pauper, can boast thai Yve Vs axv kav^Tvc,«:cv 
26 
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citizen; and it avails nothing, for it is worth noth- 
ing any more, to any ears, nor to any hearts. A 
Koman could point to his capitol, to the Colliseum, 
and swell in his pride of patriotism; feel identified 
with it because it was his country, and he worked 
with his own hands upon it. How much of the 
spirit of Grecian love of country and patriotism 
ran with the finest temples, statues, and buildings 
of a public nature, on earth ? and how much of that 
taste that reached all the people, did these things 
create and control ? The mass of mankind are not 
refined enough to enjoy such things in imagination, 
in theory ; they require to have ihe reality, to have 
them tangible, to see them, to look upon them, and 
be overwhelmed by their magnitude, and beauty, 
and taste. In the whole round, therefore, of public 
monuments, public universities, observatories, li- 
braries, statues, paintings, and buildings of a public 
character in the United States, there is nothing for 
the eye of the people to rest upon ; nothing to ex- 
cite their love of country, their patriotism. Noth- 
ing that they can touch, point to, or look upon — 
nothing that calls forth involuntary bursts of en- 
thusiasm, and swells the heart with pride of coun- 
try. Nothing to excite the emulation of the young, 
or gratify the pride of the aged. Nothing that lifts 
the population above local fiaoKiigs^ that postpones 
the State to the Federal government, or convinces 
us that we are a great nation, and have a country 
worthy of our love ; entitled to sacrifices and re- 
spect, and which throws around the human heart a 
holy contentedness with the things that be. 

For the want of some absorbing interest, some 
* deep feelings of devotion to country, our youth are 
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showing their manhood, their independence, their 
imitations of older men, by abusing the Federal 
government, and leaning upon the bosom of their 
foster nurses the Stfi^tes, as entitled to their love and 
respect. They start wrong; the cart before the 
horse, the State before the general government, and 
never correct thesQ early feelings, because there is 
nothing attractive left to enlist them, and command 
their pride and attention to the Federal power. This 
country has, fortunately for mankind, eschewed all 
titles of distinction, all the artificial classification of 
society, all aristocracy, and put things on an equali- 
ty of pretension, at least on the merits of the actors. 
In doing this, they should not have omitted all oth*- 
er legitimate distinctions, and means of exciting the 
ambition and pride of the citizens. A numerous, 
necessary, and well appointed army and navy, 
would have afibrded a field for young ambition, and 
attracted to them much of the love and admiration 
now dormant, or enlisted on the side of the States. 
Great universities, schools, observatories, apparatus, '^ 
cabinets, and museums, would have not only elici- 
ted much science, but have furnished a field for the 
employment of the worthy and scientific, and led 
to much deep literary investigation. The honors, 
and medals, and statues, got up to gratify and do 
justice to merit, and connect it with the annals of a 
nation's history or the archives of a nation's glory, 
would give the assurance to all engaged in the ser- 
vice of their country, that their merit would be per- 
petuated, and they not forgotten, and serve as an 
example to the unborn millions to travel the saxck^ 
road, to serve the same nation, anfli x^^yl^ <«v^ ^!^^®r- 
tinctions. Monuments erected to mefvX, est v^ ^^"^ 
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memorate great national events, would serve as great 
landmarks to aspirants to office, to those who turn 
out to serve their country, and assure them that their 
deeds would not be forgotten, that their services 
would be both appreciated and rewarded. A West- 
minister abbey, that would stand consecrated to 
merit and greatness, and be surmounted by monu- 
ments declarative of acts, and in the full and ever- 
lasting perpetuation of merit and patriotism, would 
not only excite all the citizens to aspire to the ser- 
vice of the Federal government, and assure them of 
a just reward, but hush all local strife, all narrow 
feelings, all State rights, and draw all the worth and 
activity of the country to the higher tribunal of the 
central power. 

Our Federal government has no patronage, no 
commanding resources, and exciting objects of na- 
tional concern; nothing distingue in the opin- 
ions of the people to command respect, excite ambi- 
tion, or wherewith to reward merit. Hence our 
youths woo the State authority, laugh at the con- 
federation, and seek strange, and mean, and less 
legitimate loves and connections. There is not 
even a pension roll to look upon, except the revolu- 
tionary heroes, that the intrigues and cunning of 
Democracy got up to further its cause. A man may 
grow gray in the service, military, naval, or in the 
civil list, and must continue with all the aches in 
his bones, and in spite of all the twitches of rheu- 
matism that his exposures for his country occasion- 
ed, to quill-drive it, traverse an endless frontier as 
an officer, or set upon the bench as Judge after he 
has out-lived his reputation, or retire and starve af- 
ter he may have spent the prime of his life in Con- 
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gress, in foreign diplomacy, or at some laborious 
bureau of accounts. There is nothing just, noth- 
ing liberal, nothing paternal in this government. We 
serve it from a cold duty if a patriot, or from inter- 
ested motives if a demagogue, or designing politi- 
cian, expecting when an opportunity occurs, to seize 
on avails, and compensate ourselves, and appropri- 
ate what happens to fall into our hands. Tlie game 
of snatch, the expectation of self-reimbursement, of 
defalcation, of stealing or bribery, governs our peo- 
ple much more than the high considerations, the 
proper inducements of which we have spoken. 
There is no hope for such a low, grovelling, nega- 
tive thing as this government, ever taking a strong 
hold on the affections of the people. We cannot 
run with abstractions, and nominal or doubtful 
powers. We cannot bind ourselves to a questiona- 
ble government, that halts in all its purposes, and 
leaves us in perpetual doubt whether our acts are 
available, whether the country can stand by us and 
reward our zeal and efforts. There is no remedy 
now, at this advanced stage of things; no balm in 
Gilead to heal these political diseases, and restore the 
body politic to a healthful action. When the prop- 
er and worthy sentiments are all extinguished, the 
interested and unworthy feelings and motives enter 
in, and draw us to low and mean acts, or neutralize 
us and disincline us to act at all, and let all take 
chances. Disunion follows such a state of feelings, 
and an upbreaking of all the political institutions of 
the land. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



CONFEDERATIVE PRINCIPLE. 

This confederative principle that we have depre- 
cated, as ' sure to work the destruction of this gov- 
ernment, is not to be got rid of in any event. — 
Should disunion take place, this damnable principle 
will run with the subdivisions, enter every frag- 
ment of a new government, paralyze all of the 
gigantic limbs as they lie stretched and sundered, 
and work for new ruin in a more sure and stronger 
way. Then the State feelings, when there might 
be but two or half a dozen States forming the frag- 
ments, or the new governments would be stronger 
and more active, and bear a greater proportion 
to the integral than now, when there are twenty- 
six of them. Should New England, for instance, 
make a government, there would be six States; 
for under no trying circumstances of life or death 
even, would a State, or could a State be induced 
to surrender this fatal but flattering principle of 
innate sovereignty. Vermont and Maine, or the 
granite State, would abuse the Bay State, and 
charge her with monopolizing every thing through 
the capital of her great city Boston. The manu- 
factures, the fisheries, and agriculture, and com- 
merce, would be all jealous of each other, and hold 
up the ever ready shield of State sovereignty to 
compel or resist. Should New York, the empire 
State, join this confederacy, she would be charged 
with arrogance and overweening ambition, and an 
attempt to enslave the others, or control them; and 
JttassachusettSj with all its regularity, its intelligence, 
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and principles of order, would lead oflf in this op- 
position. Should Pennsylvania, Ohio, Delaware, 
and Maryland, join in a government, the slavery of 
Maryland would have to be compromised, a difficult 
subject; Pennsylvania chargeable with attempts to 
control, and the young aspiring State of Ohio would 
not brook that, and set up her independent wes- 
tern feelings, and fresh State strength against her, 
and stop the very wheels of the government 
Should Virginia, the domain State, and the Caroli- 
nas with their chivalry, and Georgia with its ultn 
and self-sufficient notions, join; the arrogance of Via 
ginia, the hot-headed chivalry of South Carolina, 
half formed notions of Georgia, would all rise 
in their turns, enlist their respective States in tl 
cause, shatter such a confederation, and beat do^ 
its connecting links in a very short time. Shoidi 
the slave States make a new government, thflfi 
would be an endless strife and jealousy between tlM 
Gulf and Atlantic States, between Virginia and fbH 
West ; and so bitter would become the jealousy; 
and so fierce the contest, that State shields vrovM 
soon be held up as an estoppel to certain policitf 
and certain movements. Should the western Statei 

4 

free and slave, unite temporarily in a new govern 
ment, it would be very temporary indeed, for slaver) 
would immediately stand at the thresh hold, read} 
to enter in and spoil all. The South and the fifortlk .^ 
would be arrayed against each other, and the devil* - 
may-care of the Kentuckian, the southern apathy, 
the French of Louisiana, the recklessness of the 
newer States, would all be quickly uppermost 
What is the worst part of all such feuds, the States 
immediately enlist in their sovereign capacities in 
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the contest, and put an end to any measure, any 
movement, any policy, or law, as far as regarded the 
recusant States. 

No matter then, what shape you may give this 
confederation ; no matter into how many fragments 
this Union disjoins, short of twenty-six or thirty, 
the number of the States and territories ; no matter 
what combinations may be formed, seemingly based 
upon similarity of interest or congeniality of feel- 
ing ; no matter how the scalpella of disunion cuts 
and carves, all will avail nothing against the inher- 
ent, selfish, nearest home principle that we have 
spoken of; and that, with the certainty of human 
nature, works its way to ruin and disunion. The 
damnable principle of confederation is overturning 
the nation as a whole, will run with each subdivis- 
ion, enter each fragment, and commence its ruinous, 
stagnating and paralyzing operations upon all, as soon 
as carved out to its hands, or organized with this 
cancer in their bosom. The friends of humanity, 
and of liberty, might find some consolation in the 
idea or hope that happy, more compact, and more 
manageable bodies might be formed of the parts, 
when the great whole becomes broken up. When, 
however, they reflect, and feel that to a certainty, 
the same cause of ruin would adhere to each in a 
more active and concentrated shape, and work out 
in half of the time a further disunion, until nothing 
but weakness and contempt would in the end avert 
the operation, they utterly despair. The ultimate 
effect, confusion, distraction, and European interfer- 
ence and seizure, would finish the farce, or rather 
tragedy, for blood enough would flow to constitute 
it one of the deepest dye. 
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It was very unfortunate for the cause of liberty, 
that the British settlements in North America were 
so distinctly bounded and constituted; had so deep- 
ly identified themselves with certain boundaries and 
limits, and had acted together so long against the 
Indians, and under the organizations of proprietors 
and companies, until they looked upon each as a 
complete power within those limits. Under those 
circumstances, they came forward in the capacity of 
sovereign power, and claimed to organize themselves 
as such in the revolutionary" contest. This idea 
was cherished all the time, and held so dear that no 
matter how they met, or under what circumstances, 
they acted together, they came forward as indepen- 
dent governments, greeted each other as such, and 
were recognized in that shape by not only each oth- 
er, but all Europe. This led to the confederation, 
this uncontrolable state of things formed the Union 
of sovereigns, made a confederative government, 
and kept it up in all the changes that became neces- 
sary. Some pure patriots, that did not believe in 
the federative principle, hoped, when a convention 
met to form a constitution (especially after exper- 
iencing the innumerable inconveniences of the first 
confederation,) that the principle would be either* 
dropped, or so modified as to be manageable. The 
first thing, however, in the constitutional conven- 
tion that was reorganized, was the Federative prin-. 
ciple, in a more fast and better defined form. It en- 
tered in and enthroned itself in this high tribunal, 
and claimed to grant all that was conceded, and to 
hold and possess inherently, all that was either with- 
held or about which nothing was said or defined. 
This mean, drivelling and dependent thing, called 
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the Federal government of the United States of 
North America, was then engendered. Rickety 
from its birth, it has sunk into premature old age, 
and now like an Indian God, lies helpless, and has 
to be ordered, raised up, and beaten, to make it do 
what its masters the States wish to be done or con- 
ceded. No influence, no reason, not even General 
Washington, in whom all had confidence, and 
whose honesty was proverbial, could do aught to 
prevent this state of things. 

Unfortunately again for this country, slavery, 
our greatest curse, ran with the colonies, entered 
the Union with them, and continued attached to 
each sovereign State as a right appertaining to its 
citizens and to its sovereignty. So strongly had it 
taken hold, that in all the fullness of our zeal for 
liberty, for free* institutions, for liberal principles, 
aided by the weight of character of Gen. Washing- 
ton, it marched into the confederation, and adhered 
to each member as a foul stain, or blot, upon their 
otherwise bright escutcheon. The high price of la- 
bor, the pride of ownership, and value of the slave 
productions, overbalanced all our love for liberty, 
and let in the monster, at the only time when a 
reasonable hope might have been lit up that it would 
yield, and fade away under the stronger feelings of 
the day, the flush of victory and the manly senti- 
ments of national independence then uppermost. 
It remains and will adhere with as much tenacity 
as the federative principle, and will be as destruc- 
tive of this union and all that is pure and sacred 
in it. Unfortunately for the confederation, the 
, colonies had fought the Indians, and suffered so 
much by them that they had all become Indian ha- 
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ters, and the first use they made of their indepen- 
dence was to force the Indians off so much and so 
wide a territory, that the scattering of our settle- 
ments took place to a ruinous extent. The extent 
of oiur country became so great, that all community 
of feeling, all sympathy, all sameness of interest, 
were lost, or so much weakened that, as we have 
said before, no measures are acceptable to all the 
wide domain. So many new states were formed 
out of it, without character, resources, or intelli- 
gence, that they grind down the nation to their nar- 
row views, and measure all by their contracted 
scale. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

NO ORIGINALITY. 

This nation has no originality of character, sets 
no fashions, shapes no amusements. She looks to 
Europe for the shape of every thing she wears, the 
form of her coats, of ladies' frocks and bonnets, the 
cut of the hair and whiskers, and the way to tie a 
cravat or put up the hair, or what figures to dance, 
or what sort of etiquette prevails in society. Our 
bows, our salutations, as well as our amusements 
and fiushions are all borrowed. These things, how- 
ever small and unimportant in themselves, give a 
character to the nation or nations that set them and 
claim to invent them. Our manufacturers, how- 
ever ready and skillful they be, dare not make a 
new sort of goods, new figures of calico, new pat- 
terns of vests, or new styles of furniture and car-^ 
liagee. They wait, tools in hand, \iatSl liha «»xsi^\ft& 
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or patterns arrive from England or France before they 
make and issue them; then they work night and day 
to get out the new articles whilst the fashion is up, in 
order to effect sales and make their profits before it 
goes out, and becomes unfashionable on their hands. 
In statuary and paintings, the antique, or the old 
schools of Italy, are the only ones that give great 
character and have much value. These are all mo- 
nopolized by the monarchies or aristocrats of Europe, 
and can't ever reach this country, for two very plain 
reasons : viz. that they cost too much, and are en- 
grossed already. The character and honor of the 
powers of Europe run with the ownership of these 
valuable specimens of the arts, and nothing but a 
revolution puts them afloat or in market; then the 
richer governments of Europe, or the richer indi- 
viduals buy them up and become the owners. This 
country, then,'can never have any of the fine arts 
to boast of and give her character. When genius 
native springs up in the United States, and executes 
or achieves great works, these have to travel to 
Europe to be sold, and the artist soon follows them, 
because he knows merit is better appreciated there, 
and better rewarded, and his labors sure to find pur- 
chasers. We therefore can induce nothing from 
Europe in this way, nor retain our own genius at 
home. All, then, is a blank in the fine arts, in this 
young and fruitful country. And never can we 
raise our heads among the nations of the earth in 
this respect, and must in the nature of things, lose 
character thereby. What occupies the visiters and 
engajTcs their attention at foreign courts ? It is the 
^ visits to the galleries of paintings and great libra- 
ries, and the monumeutS) l[i\sU>iv:ai w\d c^^taxxvQmo- 
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ratiire that are got up and preserved in a way to 
give eclat to the government. We have no libra- 
ries either that characterize, no old books, no unique 
editions, no illuminated copies, no ancient manu- 
scripts, no rolls of papyrus, no ancient sarcophagi, 
no tombs of great men or martyrs, or even rulers 
or warriors. All is a blank in tliis country; no cu- 
riosities, no amusements, none of tlio fine arts or 
old books or historical memoranda; and wiien 
strangers of distinction visit us, they arc wearied 
for the want of amusements or objects of interest 
to visit. These things many will say are small and 
of little intrinsic value. I grant it, but in the pres- 
ent texture of society go far to characterize any na- 
tion. They would also, which is the best part of 
their effect, excite in our own people a pride, a love 
of country, and become a sort of centre for patriot- 
ism to rally around, and contribute much to our 
national standing and character. All these things 
would come in very well, and help to build up our 
institutions and give to them permanency and ele- 
vation. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

WHY HAVE NOT ALL THESE THINGS DESTROYED 

THE UNION. 

Let US in this chapter retrace our steps a little, 
and sum up these numerous causes of disunion, and 
account for the fact that they have not yet done their 
work. Many are ready to say, after reading the pre- 
ceding chapters, that there must be some imaVTyV^ 'm 
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all these estimates and statements, or the union 
would have been long since broken up and the gov- 
ernment prostrated. This would seem to be a ra- 
tional conclusion, and one that requires some expla- 
nation. My purpose here is to bring in, and array 
to view all those circumstances of an ameliorating 
character, that have barred their action and post- 

m 

poned the catastrophe. 

FEDERATIVE PRINCIPLE. 

Why has not the federative principle, this nearest 
home feeling, and the selfishness upon which it is 
based, been quicker in its action, and more operative 
in its consequences? I would say it is much postponed 
by the young and scattered state of the population of 
this country. We got along the first thirty or forty 
years of our existence as an independent power, by 
the honest simplicity of our character, and the mu- 
tual sympathy and congratulations that then sprung 
up, and not only threw us into each other's arms, 
but led to much mutual forbearance, that during 
that time quieted all discontents, and smoothed 
down all diflFerence of interest and irritation of feel- 
ing into some reasonable compromise* Since that, 
party spirit, particularly the Jeffersonian democracy, 
has sprung up and imparted more malignancy and 
active feeling to this cause of disunion, and shows 
us plainly whither it tends. It is yet weakened in 
its force by the scattered state of our population, a 
population too much taken up, in the new states, in 
clearing away the woods and preparing for life and 
domfort, to be carried on by its gathering current 
It is too hard to excite active sympathy between 
states or people thus scaUeied*, SX \>e!ao\iiRa dmv;^- 
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ted before its foice can be concentrated enough for 
active mischief. The new states and the country 
population echo the sentiments so faintly and dis- 
tantly of disunion, that their voice is not heard 
strong enough to excite to action. The cities alone 
where there is a class of vagabonds ready for action, 
and who have nothing to lose but something to 
gain, are not strong enough to stir in it, and have 
to wait for the country part of the discontents, and 
these, as I have said, are not yet ready. Much of 
the active venom of party, much of the poisonous 
gas that designing demagogues breathe forth, much 
of this irritating saliva that is vomited out are 
divested of their most deleterious and irritating 
effects by this distance, thus hid away scattering 
into the great forests of the west. Time will, how- 
ever, change this state of population and feeling, 
and then this very certain and active principle 
called the federation, with its selfish, nearest home 
preferences and feelings, will be in operation and 
do its work of disorganization. Too many symp- 
toms already manifest themselves to be mistaken. 
The thunder grumbles yet at a distance ; the cloud 
that is destined to overshadow and deluge the land, 
is not yet larger than a man's hand. 

COMPLEXITY. 

Why has not the complexity of this government 
ere this broken all up, and stopped these wheels 
within wheels? I answer, because all the circum- 
stances are not yet ripe for the smash. We have 
got along so far, in all the numerous conflictions be- 
tween the states and the federal government by a 
sort of forbearing, a mutual comptomise^ ot a let 
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alone and not seem to mind it, or a truckling to the 
states, where their demands are positive, however 
unreasonable. So far tliis course, however mean 
and degrading, has preserved the union. It has led, 
however, to the surrendering of all power nearly of 
the federal government, and to a state that is almost 
below contempt in the scale of degradation. The 
national government has lost cast, lost its standing, 
is lowered in her own esteem, and no longer com- 
mands respect at home, and not much abroad, by 
thus truckling and time-serving it with the states, 
and suffering, one after another, her most valuable 
jewels to be taken out of her crown of glory. She 
is now a mere creature of the states in all respects, 
and they bear with her because they know not what 
to do with her, and because she is so docile and 
manageable. She is now, however, so near the 
lowest level of degradation, has so little to yield 
more, and so near a blank, that party spirit and 
states' right feeling have paused, and scarcely know 
what further to do with her, or what further sacri- 
fices to demand of her. Thus she stands secure in 
her own servility and insignificance, and merely 
awaits some strong excitement, some subject of a 
general and stirring interest to tumble to pieces. 
Another feeling is operative in all these cases to 
postpone the dissolution of the union. The domi- 
nant party, the Jeffersonian democracy, governs, and 
keep the central government as they would a milch 
cow or a bank from which to get something more 
to nurse their party rapacity, and keep up their con- 
sequence. Their interest may support the tottering 
frame a short time longer for their own vile purpo- 
sesj but time must act, and Us o^tv \5re«Jktvess and 
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rottenness bring it down, under some gust of feel- 
ing or passing storm. . 

CLIMATE,' PRODUCTIONS, &C. 

Why has not climate, varied production, and ex- 
tent of territory, acted in a way to destroy this 
union? The scattering of the population has been 
operative in this case also, to postpone that event. 
The consciousness of the abundance around them, 
the ease of living and great fruitfulness of the soil 
have lulled them. They feel secure and comforta- 
ble, as far as the necessaries of life go, and too 
sparse to act on each other's sympathies, they are 
without motive enough to throw all to the hazard, 
and remain, therefore, in a sort of neutral state. 
They hear the thunder of party at the distance 

« 

only, calling or warning them to look to their own 
section, their own productions, and come forth and 
vindicate their rights from federalism that will de- 
stroy their liberties. They say this may be all true, 
and no doubt is, as Jefferson and his party say so ; 
but we will let things take their course*; we don't 
much care any how, as we have not many wants, 
and feel that our woods and mountains will protect 
us in all cases. A sort of pride runs with a scat- 
tered woods life, a don't care sort of feeling, an 
independent state of existence, that are loth to act, 
and care nothing for changes. They have a pride, 
too, in seeing an abundance around them, even if 
they have no market for it ; there are their cribs, 
their stacks, their barns full, their horses fat, their 
pigs increasing about them, tbeir milk and honey 
flowing, and a state of proud ease evidently theirs 
and they in the enjoyment of it, that gratifies all 

27 
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their ambition. The designing, however, know 
the strength of the lion when aroused, and will 
not act without the assistance and co-operation of 
these new western states. Hence the union is not 
disturbed by the above causes yet, for they carry 
with them some antidote, some palliation of the im- 
pending evil, and postpone at least its action to a 
day when circumstances will be changed with 
them ; when even among them there will be idle 
vagabonds, thrown out of the pursuits of life, and 
ready to grasp at all shadows of hope for plunder, 
and the prospect of bettering their condition. There 
are none of this class yet in the new states ; and 
although ignorant and democratic in their politics, 
they laugh at all ideas of active revolutions and up- 
breakings in their political condition. They echo 
the plans of the democracy, but say to it, be calm 
and let things alone ; they will cure themselves in 
time. They strengthen party votes in Congress, 
and contribute the'ir part in all the measures of that 
body to wear down fhe national character, but are 
yet disinclined to act against the federal power in a 
way to break it up. Hence these causes are post- 
poned in their ruinous action and certain effects. 

DESTRUCTION OP COMMERCE. 

Why did not the destruction of commerce by the 
non-intercourse laws, and the embargo, and the dis- 
mantling of our navy and army undel: Jefferson 
convulse the country and lead to a disunion, rather 
than see the best hopes of wealth and prosperity 
trodden under foot?* The country then was too 
young, too full of hope in its liberties, still flushed 
with a successful revolution, too confident of com- 
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plete success in building up a great temple of lib- 
erty, and too certain of establishing to the world 
all that she boasted of, all that they claimed to do 
and perform, to venture much, to risk all in open 
violence or an outbreak against the authorities of 
the government of their choice. They were not 
then so much corrupted, so much worn down with 
low, groveling acts of party movement, not so 
much drilled into opposition to the powers and acts 
of Congress. These acts of embargo and non-in- 
tercourse were the acts of Jefferson, the famous pa- 
triot and sage, the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They meant well even if mistaken, they 
said, and were not like the acts of the Federal 
party, all of which aimed, they said, to destroy 
liberty. Had the elder Adams and the Federal 
party have done these things, the country would 
have been convulsed, and a disunion very likely 
have followed. Like a wayward but beloved wife, 
or a dear, spoiled child, the Jefferson party then 
could say and do almost anything, and it would be 
borne with and passed over. This party got by 
intrigue such a hold upon the people, that it became 
privileged to act almost as it pleased, make all sorts 
of experiments and take all sorts of liberties with 
the body politic and the liberties and rights of the 
people. Wo the day when a party really corrupt 
and unprincipled wields a popularity that enables 
it to sport with the rights of the people, and pros- 
trate the character of the nation, with cries of lib- 
erty on their tongues, and pretences of patriotism 
in their acts ! Then is the country in danger ; then 
all are upon the chances of self-interested, designing 
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politicians, who will do whatever promotes their 
party and selfish views. 

JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRACY. 

Why has not the Jefiersonian democracy directly 
destroyed all, and long since put an end to this con- 
federation ? 1 answer, because they being the dom- 
inant party, preserve the government on the same 
principle that a cunning man does his patrimony, 
to derive a revenue from it ; to use it for their con- 
veniences, and give themselves consequence and 
consideration thereby. It is not in a direct way 
that the dominant party in any country destroys it. 
When they are corrupt, mean, and low in all their 
policies, and contracted in all their political acts, 
like that party, they wear down and destroy the 
government by their corruption and meanness in 
an indirect way. Were they to aim to do it 
directly and immediately, it would be rijpping up 
the goose that lays them the golden eggs, and kill- 
ing the cow that gave milk for their children. 
They intend to continue to enjoy it, and preserve 
its degraded existence for that purpose, and so to 
cripple or degrade it that, like a polluted wife or a 
defiled lady, it is willing to do anything, submit to 
anything, and yield to all their iDw and base 
wants and wishes. They will accomplish in the 
end what, perhaps, they do not aim at. A disun- 
ion and disruption must follow their political 
course as naturally as a shadow follows a sub- 
stance, or as certainly as demonstration follows the 
proper combination of mathematical data. 

TARIFF. 

Why has not (he war upon the tarifi^ destroyed 
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this (Jnion ! When a large and industrious section 
of the country engaged in manufactures find them- 
selves prostrated by the unworthy course of legisla- 
tion practised in Congress, and all the capital Ihey 
have thus invested disregarded, all the skill they 
have acquired reckoned as nothing, and all the valu- 
able and important results they have produced both 
for national independence and individual comfort, 
thrown to the four winds by southern prejudice, 
and the contracted ness of the democratic party, 
it is natural this section should feel discourag- 
ed, and their love of country vastly diminished. 
The sections of the country, however, fortunate- 
ly for the Union, where manufactories arc root- 
ed, are the most orderly and prudent portions of 
the population, and are willing to bear much and 
suffer much before they would set up for them- 
selves. Hence they have forborne, and have not 
thrown themselves upon their own resources. Some 
other circumstances have concurred to keep them 
up. The imposts necessary for revenue, in spite 
of the wishes of these short-sighted politicians, re- 
dound to the manufacturers, and give them protec- 
tion enough to enable the branches already estab- 
lished to get on and realize a small profit, and we 
now feel that thrown, on their own resources, with 
this aid only, they will develope much and con- 
tribute much to the wealth and comfort of the coun- 
try. The whigs, too, have occasionally got into 
power, and have given them their support in a ju- 
dicious discrimination of the imposts, so that the 
duty not only gives a revenue, but protects at the 
same time. Under all these circumstances, these 
useful manufacturers live in hope of better times, 
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and put their shoulders to the business with an un- 
tiring industry, for which, however, they get no 
thanks, but abuses instead thereof. The New 
England States, the cradle of liberty, have a pride 
not to be the first to dissolve the Union. They see 
plainly enough that it is approaching from other 
quarters, and they wait results with a conscious- 
ness of duty, and are determined the blame shall be 
on the right party and sections when the catas- 
trophe does come. They who have been not only 
theoretically free and friends to libefrty from puri- 
tanical times up, but practically in the fullest and 
most complete possession of all the blessings of lib- 
eral institutions and privileges appertaining to lib- 
erty, arc unwilling to move against the abuses of 
freedom in any other than a constitutional way, 
and make none but legal attempts to restore things 
to their proper grade and purity. Had the inter- 
ests of the hot-headed politicians of the south, of 
Carolina or Virginia, been thus sported with, and 
mocked bf such a versatility of legislation, they 
would have risen up and put all to hazard, or put 
an end to such a fruitless connection, and the Union 
have perished under the excitement. 

UNCERTAINTIES OP LAWS, AND VIOLENCES. 

Why have not the uncertainty of the laws, the vio- 
lences of the south and west, the corruption and 
partiality in the court and jury, and the want o 
guarantee of persons and property, put an end to 
this confederation ? A population subjected to all 
this may well calculate the value of such a union 
in dollars and cents ! may well say to themselves, 
what shall we lose by dissolving this connection ? 
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may say on the positive side of the question, what 
do we gain by being a part and parcel of all this, 
and why support an expensive government, that 
taxes us highly and gives us back nothing? This 
disorder is in the States most Democratic, and so 
evidently brought about by their policy and mea- 
sures, that they could not with any degree of assur- 
ance be impudent enough to rise up against them- 
selves and their own acts. They, as we have said 
before, feel that they are the dominant party in these 
States where all these evils and disorders occur, and 
have a love of their own work, have got used to it,, 
and the excitement incident thereto is necessary to 
them and to their party. They feel, moreover, that 
they being in the ascendant, can some day correct 
it, without reflecting that nothing grows belter in 
their hands, or any evil ever becomes removed by 
their party. We can gradually become accustomed 
to almost any state of things, can not only look 
upon but join in scenes of violence and corruption, 
and act and feel as if they were necessary, and an 
every day occurrence. Chivalry walks forth in such 
a country, where, the laws are inoperative, takes 
the things into its own hands, and glories in defend- 
ing not only its own person, but its property. Cun- 
ning partizans delight in the uncertainty of laws, 
and in the corruption that looks forth, and are al- 
ways ready to avail of it for their own emolument. 
A reckless bullying spirit is at home in such a state 
of things, and is sure to oppress innocence, and 
modesty, and the timid, enough to find its account 
in it. The politician, and particularly the dema- 
gogue, can thread such a maze of uncertainty, doubt 
and corruption, and not only profit individually by 
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it, but strengthen through it his party, and get credit 
for all that he does and all that he turns over. It is 
not to be wondered at then, that such a state of 
things exists and affects whole districts of country. 
The injury it does, like many others, consists in 
sinking the character of the nation, degrading the 
great cause of liberty, and rendering of little value 
all this parade about free institutions and the great 
cause of mankind, and actually contributing little, 
we may say nothing, to individual security. Man- 
kind find after being ground down by sucli a gov- 
ernment, that they are paying too dear for the whis- 
tle, and become willinfg to see all go down and try 
something else, for they feel assured that they can- 
not be any worse off under any change that can 
come over them. Disunion in all these cases, be- 
comes the ultimate consequence of such courses, of 
such disorder and corruption, and man is forced to 
feel and believe that he is humbugged and mocked 
at last, and that he has placed confidence where it 
was unworthily or improperly bestowed. The mass 
of the people will learn in time, when they feel and 
suffer a little more, that they had better try some- 
thing else, or some other forms of government, and 
let the Union go. 

INSTRUCTIONS STATE RIGHTS. 

Why has not the practice of instructing the mem- 
bers of Congress changed the government and af- 
fected the Union? This assumption of a right to 
dictate and direct the proceedings of Congress does 
change the whole plan of the government, and does 
away with the legitimate constitutional confedera- 
tion that we at first formed. It is, however, so back- 
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ed aad supported by State sovereignty, and a power 
although unknown to the confederation or constitu- 
tion, yet speaks and dictates so authoritatively that 
nothing can resist it. The democratic Jeffersonian 
party evoked this power and availed ot its influ- 
ence, and now they cannot control it. They have 
let the lion loose, and have to feed it to prevent its 
destroying its keepers. They have to follow it in 
all its exertions of power, and render it as innocent 
as its nature will suffer it to be. 

This brings us to another query connected direct- 
ly with the above, that is to say, why have not the 
State right doctrines, their reserved rights, their ce- 
cessions, and nullifications, and usurpations, as well 
as the instructions we alluded to above, destroyed 
this government and broke down this confederation; 
an influence strong and mighty enough to destroy a 
half dozen such Unions as this ever was ? A ma- 
jority of the States make these usurpations, and set 
up these powers and pretensions, and a majority 
constitutes the government; that majority may tra- 
vel round a whole circle of changes, opinions and 
usurpations, and still claim to be the government, 
still claim to constitute the confederation and be the 
Union. Although the government is changed, or 
at an end as far as known to the original projectors 
and the constitution, yet it goes on in the new shape, 
hobbling it is true, and without any polar star, yet 
it is a thing that bears the original name, and known 
in law and to foreign nations as the United States 
of North America. The Jefferson democratic party 
too, that begat and put in vogue these State inter- 
ferences and these State right doctrines, have to bear 
with it, and acknowledge the bant\iT\g,oi VVv^ Tcva\\:s»\&\ 
28 
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rather, as theirs, and try to avail of its power, and 
have built up their party by its giant strength. The 
word of disunion has to be spoken by the States 
themselves, and the movement most likely come 
from that quarter, when enough of them by sections, 
or by interests, combine to carry out any strongly 
conceived interest, or right, or whim. We have seen 
the dreadful gulf below us from the verge of the 
precipice already more than once, and been near the 
plunge. A few more years, and a few more occa- 
sions of excitement, will produce the result that 
this unlawful and reckless interference of the States 
will surely bring about. We could act against in- 
dividuals, and suppress any disorder or any unlaw- 
ful attempt of theirs. They have some fears, some 
conscience, some calculations of policy. The States, 
however, are not thus deterred, not acted upon 
through their fears, or their interests. They are a 
corporation without a soul, or conscience, or bodily 
fears, and will and do carry out all they enter upon 
in a way to bear down all before them. They beard 
the Federal power in its den, and drag it forth and 
force it to do all they ask of it, or to allow them to 
do it. The huge infant yields and is led about by 
the giant power of the States as an automaton, and 
showed what to do and how to act. 

The Jefferson democratic party begin to feel and 
see that they have overacted in many cases, and let 
loose powers and feelings they cannot easily control. 
When too late they will become convinced of this, 
and be unable to prevent the consequences of their 
own acts and engenderings. This State interfer- 
ence is unquestionably an entire change of this gov- 
ernment, and although it TeltL\i\s \\ve c.oTvfeAet^\\^^ 
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shape, has but few of the original inherent proper- 
ties first imparted to it. We have gradually lost all 
the old land marks, and verged into a totally new 
field of government ; daily does it exert powers un» 
known to the constitution, and never intended to be 
of the confederation. 

STATE INDEBTEDNESS. 

Why does not this State indebtedness, amounting 
to more than two hundred millions, destroy or in- 
volve the Union ? It is working to that effect, but 
is too new to have yet done much. The holders in 
Europe still lean on the justice of their case, and 
hope that the Federal government will step forward 
soon and assume it to them, or insure them in some 
way. About half of this two hundred million lies 
without even interest being paid, and about one- 
tenth of it actually repudiated and denied. A base- 
ness is manifested here that shows how deeply and 
boldly corrupt this young people are, and how reck- 
less the States feel on all subjects of interest. It 
shows how little they regard honesty, honor, or in- 
tegrity. The disgrace in all its force reaches the 
United States government, and sinks them still lower 
in the scale of national degradation. A nation that 
felt right and regarded its character, would, under 
the circumstances, have stepped forward promptly 
and assured these foreisfn and domestic creditors 
that she would see them paid as soon as a proper ar- 
rangement could be made with the debtor States. 
The creditors have waited now five or six years 
very patiently, expecting the confederation to make 
some move in the business, but all in vain. Lately, 
when the times are comparatively ^oo^ t»cA. ^^ 
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United States flush in credit, a President addressed 
Congress without the least allusion to the subject. 
He felt so little the disgraceful obligation, thought 
so little about it, that it formed not a single sentence 
or paragraph in his long winded prosey message, 
although in it he alluded to very very small afiairs 
where he or his popularity felt or supposed there was 
some national obligation. For instance, he very 
conscienciously and gravely recommended most 
specially, that a fine of a thousand dollars inflicted 
on General Jackson at New Orleans by Judge Hall, 
who (to his immortal honor be it remembered) fined 
the General for sending a file of soldiers and arrest- 
ing and imprisoning the judge, because he issued a 
habeas corpus and took out of prison a worthy citi- 
zen, whom the General had imprisoned on an un- 
worthy suspicion. This almost solitary and nearly 
the only act of independende that our American 
judges ever committed, sat so badly with the demo- 
cratic party, whom this unworthy and accidental 
President courted, that he made a whole page in his 
message recommending Congress to reimburse it to 
the General, and condemn the act of the judge. 
This he could do, but not a word about assuming 
or paying ofi* the State debts, that were bearing so 
heavily on the character and credit not only of the 
States, but the Federal government. Time, as al- 
ready hinted, will show the effect of this indebted- 
ness, this Slate swindling, this usurpation by the 
States of powers not by them retained, or to their 
sphere appertaining, this encroachment on the Fed- 
eral power. It will have to be paid, or assumed, or 
provided for, or wars with foreign nations will en- 
sue, and if possible still fv\nY\ei degi:^^«cC\oxv^TA^^xv- 
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tempt attach to the United States. It is sure to 
work its part in overturning ihis government if not 
covered, and stands among the numerous causes that 
conspire to put an end to the Union. 

GENERAL SUFFRAGE. 

Why has not general suffrage destroyed the con- 
federation? This lowest level of political corrup- 
tion, this universal suffrage, this rue of vagabond- 
ism, this rushing into the sanctum sanctorum of the 
temple of liberty by the Irish, Dutch and English 
with unclean hands, to pollute and deface every 
thing sacred to the cause of freedom, are sure to de- 
file all, undo all, and dissolve all that is valued in 
this confederation, when ihe proper time shall come 
for the consummation of llie drama. Several cir- 
cumstances have conspired so far to postpone or pre- 
vent this work of destruction. I must again have 
recourse to the thin and sparse character of the pop- 
ulation, who are so much scattered in woods, moun- 
tains, and over plains, that they do not form exten- 
sive combinations to go together for any political 
purpose. It is in the cities that the effects of gene- 
ral suffrage are most severely felt, where thousands 
are huddled together, all in a manner thrown out of 
available situations or profitable employments, and 
ready to understand one another and act together 
for effect. There their sympathies are concen- 
trated as in a focus, and one impulse moves all to 
the same point. Feeling each other's strength, they 
wage war, interminable war, upon the wealthy, the 
intelligent and refined, and vote not only against 
them, but oppose every nu asurc that the better u\- 
£>naed advocate. They, from the n^Vux^ ol >Jcievt 
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feelings and pursuits, and lack of education, support 
all low, mean and grovelling policies, and cause 
defeat to all the best laws and great purposes of the 
country. Mean and low in their feelings, they 
bring down the government to their own standard. 
Ignorant from birth and habit, they cannot judge of 
the wise and proper plans of improving the country. 
Rude and boorish in their manners, they deride and 
hate all that is elegant, and civilized, and tasteful. 
What is worse than all, they are poor and ready to 
take the bribes either of office, or patronage, or 
money, as offered, and sell the country for gain. 
All their prejudices against the rich, and the gentle, 
and the cultivated, are enlisted by the designing 
politicians and demagogues, and they arrayed against 
them at the polls. The party that stands nearest 
to them in the scale of meanness, and that is un- 
principled enough to flatter them, and bribe them, is 
sure to have them on their feide, and never fail to 
drill them in a way to aid them in carrying their 
points, and putting down the high and honorable 
that constitute the best hopes of the Union. In our 
cities, particularly New York, Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Albany, and others, 
they already invest the ballot boxes and turn the 
scale of the elections in a way to show the ruin 
that is impending. In the nature of things can it 
be otherwise ? Did not the democracy of the coun- 
try let them into power hoping that they would act 
thus, and because they did believe that they would 
fulfil this dirty duty. There was no mistake in the 
thing; it was as firmly understood as if there had 
been an ngreement signed and sealed, that they 
would vote with the democTacY,aTV!3L\ife\oc\^ol^^\\^ 
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in putting down the best institutions of the United 
States, and giving a permanent support to that party. 
As we have said, the Jeffersonian democracy has 
unchained the beast, let loose the lion, and now find 
it necessary to feed him into quietness, as they can- 
not rechain him. This eternal cry of more food, 
give more, that this many headed monster sends up, 
is rapidly exhausting the resources of the country, 
and sapping its substance, as well as extinguishing 
its honor, glory and prosperity. Suffrage is 'the 
revolution that never goes backwards ; when con- 
ceded it goes ahead, and tramples down or overturns 
every thing. Just as cities grow up, or population 
condenses, will the effect of general suffrage be felt, 
and its ruinous consequences be realized. vuig 
our only salvation so far, and our only antidote 
against it consists in the thin and scattered nature 
of our population , so widely spread are they, that 
every fellow finds some thing to amuse him in the 
woods, some thing that connects him with the sub- 
stance and worth of the country, and keeps him 
from forming those sympathies with congenial spi- 
rits that would combine against the land he lives in, 
and keeps him thus neutralized and divested of Iiis 
active venom. CoiM England and France stand 
one year ? could their governments exist one half 
year even, if all the idle, the vicious, the paupers, the 
menials, and drunken vagabonds without substance, 
were entitled to a vote ? No person would pretend 
that they could. Spasms, revolutions and general 
destruction would attend the very first election un- 
der those circumstances, in those or such countries. 
A race bloated with vice, imbued in ignorance, cu- 
rbed and rabid against all that was deeeul^ otd^tbj 
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and substantial in society, — against all that is honora- 
ble or elevated in the government, — against all that 
are rich, cultivated, learned, and refined in the land ; 
would grin a delight at the very idea of pulling 
down every thing, dividing out and appropriating 
every thing in their reach. They would rush to 
the polls as a place and chance of glutting long 
cherished revenge, and Sampson like pull down the 
temple of liberty, although it fell upon their own 
heads. They were told, and made to believe, that 
the whigs. or federalists^ were their enemies, aristo- 
crats, unfriendly to liberty, and determined not only 
to oppress the poor, but make slaves of them in the 
end. It is with these prejudices, and with this bit- 
terness in their hearts, and in the spirit of revenge, 
that they never fail to rush to the polls, and to a man 
vote against the party that their keepers oppose and 
array them against. None of the numerous causes of 
disunion can be more certain in its action eventually 
than this. It only awaits time and circumstance 
to do its work, and instead of union and confedera- 
tion, produce perfect anarchy and confusion. It 
would be just as impossible to change and correct 
this now, as to do away the federative principle, or 
check the progress of State rights and State inter- 
ferences. All true patriots have to look on with 
folded arms and resigned feelings, and see the work 
of destruction going on without the power to stay 
it a moment, or recall the terrible decree that let the 
lion loose, or opened the vial of wrath upon man- 
kind. As well might we try to arrest the tornado 
in its course, stay the flood that is sweeping over the 
whole country, or turn away the thunder bolt from 
its destined mark, as to allempV lo goid^ \\\\% wew 
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and maddened power. There is a short-sightedness 
in the democratic party that has often overacted its 
part, struck beyond the mark, and produced results 
not intended and that were not anticipated. 

SLAVERY. 

Why has not slavery done the work of disunion 
long before this time? This blackest of all that is 
ruinous and threatening to this Union is very opera- 
tive. It has taken such a strong hold of the interest 
of the one part of the country, and of the sympa- 
thy and humane feelings of the other part of this 
confederation, that the struggle is one of life and 
death. The grapple is an iron hand that never lets 
go its hold, that never relaxes, but seems to hold on 
with an increasing and convulsive energy. All other 
interests yield to it, all other feelings go for nothing 
in its way. In the estimation of the master, liberty, 
the long established right of petition, the sacredness 
of the mail, the safety of juror trials, all give way, 
or stand as minor considerations. The cry of the 
master is, give me my negro ; touch not my slave ; 
disturb not my nabob pride of mastery over these 
minions of my power ; enter not my little kingdom, 
my plantation, where my will is law and obedience 
implicit. Is it to be at all wondered at, that at this 
day of light and humanity and general ameliora- 
tion, that a large portion of the population should 
be against slavery? The wonder is, that all out of 
the baneful influence do not rise up against it, and 
if their voice and advice be not heard, set up for 
themselves, and separate from the infected districts. 
We have discussed slavery in a former chapter, and 
showed the certainty with which \l 'w^'a ^oWxiXvc^ 
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and destroying all that was pure and valuable in 
the country. We have regretted that the line of its 
prevalence was a geographical one, and plainly vis- 
ible to all eyes. That the crossing of that line was 
a sort of Rubicon, that compromitted every thing. 
We regretted that slavery wore its mark and a color 
distinctly different from freedom. We regretted 
that even in freedom the mark remained, and was a 
badge of disgrace running for ever with the race. 
We are not only punished with all the evils of sla- 
very, but seem destined to have an eternal memento 
of its former existence in the never fading color of 
its badge. Who will say that they are not ready 
and willing to mix in any commotion, any revolu- 
tion, any wars, civil or foreign, that may betide us, 
and affect the result? Who will say that our num- 
erical strength within the slave States is not dimin- 
ished and weakened one half? Could the angels of 
heaven, Michael and his band, save a country from 
disgrace and misery thus populated, thus afflicted, 
thus marked ? In regard to this our destiny is fix- 
ed ; fate speaks the word, fate has spoken ; the re- 
sults, the evils, the ruin must follow the facts. We 
have not the means nor the inclination to lift again 
the curtain from Africa, whence they came, and 
where they seem to belong, and replant them there. 
The spirit of forbearance, the entailed character of 
the evil, the pride of the owners, the value of the 
products of their labor, all have conspired so far to 
bear with slavery, and postpone the time for its ruin- 
ous action. Whom God dooms to destruction he 
first makes mad, seems emphatically true in this 
' case ; witness the reckless course of the slave own- 
ers, the total want of calcuValioivas lo \hfcvt ^efelY ^^ 
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the manner in which a separation of the States 
would affect them. They rather court than repel 
the idea of disunion ; they seem to defy and invite 
the thunder that is rolling at a distance. One would 
naturally suppose that a population beset with dan- 
gers such as the slave holders, holding in their bo- 
soms the enemy, where the pest is in their very bed 
rooms, their kneading troughs, their fountains of 
life, and looks on them asleep or awake, that they 
would use all the precautions the case was suscep- 
tible of, would not abuse and alienate from them 
their. border brethren, who stand ready to save them 
from themselves, and snatch them and their little 
ones from the sanguinary ferocity a servile war 
must struggle in. We wish not your sympathy, 
cries the reckless slave holder to his free fellow citi- 
zens, we need not your assistance, and only ask you 
to leave us alone, and if preferred, to separate from us 
and mind your own business. Legislate not for us, 
advise us not, and hold no communications with the 
slave under penalty of our deepest vengeance and 
most summary retribution. As a proof that the 
American masters are the most energetic that ever 
existed, we need only look to the circumstances 
of the times. Who but the American has held on 
under all opposing feelings, under all the light of 
science, and a widely diffused intelligence, under 
all the force and action of liberal principles, under 
the abolitionists' efforts from the north, the south, 
the east and the west, and the awakening sympa- 
thies in his own bosom, to slavery? He has defied 
all, mocked all, and disregarded every admonition, 
and faltered not unJ^r aiiy thing ominous or pre- 
moDitory in its language, ll is Xlve distinction m 
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the rich southerner to own and count his slaves. 
This gratification serves him instead of titles, rib- 
bons and garters, and gives to him as much consid- 
eration with his neighbors, and as much pleases his 
self-esteem. We would deem it a sad catastrophe 
were three millions of people, by any convulsion of 
nature, or any contagious pestilence, to be swept off 
and destroyed. The whole earth would ring with 
such a disaster, and mankind go into sackcloth and 
ashes. But here is a case even worse; three mil- 
lions of human souls are a blank in creation, are 
worse than dead — they are slaves. Nothing distin- 
guished, nothing intelligent, nothing patriotic or 
elevated appertains to them. They stand not only 
fixed and sunk, but lower and lower are they sink- 
ing in the scale of creation ; no bright spot shows 
their features though in God's own image. All the 
light that shines illumes them not — all the amelior- 
ations of society reach not them — no rational enjoy- 
ments embrace them — no law is enacted for them — 
no vote, no voice, no cry of joy issues from their 
dark and deep dungeons ! Labor by day and often 
by night, the hot and broiling sun, the scathing rains, 
the chilling colds, are their portion, and the scourge 
ever ready, the brutal and ignominious punishment 
ever pending, and dread that harrows, or control 
that kills the soul ever over hanging. Banish him 
all science, they know it not ; extinguish all the 
rays of liberty, they shine only to bewilder and dis- 
tress them; destroy all luxuries, they enjoy them 
not ; or as Tantalus, look on and long for them out 
of or beyond their reach. They beoret cbi'dren for 
tJjeir lUckster's use and behoof; marry only to pro- 
mote a master's means, and wYiaXda^o^^\)ti^Vy«\M^sa 
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and meanness of their condition is, that they are 
willing to propagate and take care of children to be 
abused as slaves. If the sun shines too hot for the 
master's indurance, — if the swamp is too filthy and 
sickly for the master's health, — if the fevers are 
too rife for the master's safety, and the victuals too 
mean and nauseating for the master's taste — in all 
these cases they are the lot of the negro, of the 
slave. The master often dresses them fine to please 
his own eye and gratify his brutal desires; selects 
and raises the most beautiful to fill his harem ; and 
all his pamperiiigs and indulgence towards them in 
some way for his own pride and gratification. 
What a pity that in this remote land, where liberty 
made her great effort, and remote from the influ- 
ences of the aristocracy of Europe, free principles 
were imbodied into a constitution and confedera- 
ted government, that slavery too entered in. The 
sons of God were assembled, and Satan also came 
there. The very first footsteps of liberty on this 
continent, and in South America, were marked 
with the chains of slavery. The first ofierings of 
all the clogs and duresses of free principles upon 
the great altar of liberty in the United States, were 
not acceptable to heaven, were not blessed by the 
hand of God, b ecausfe the poor slave and his man- 
acles were not among them. A curse worse than 
Cain's runs not only with the slaves, but the mas- 
ters. A divine vengeance awaits the whole land, 
and the thunders of heaven will visit such wilful 
commitment. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

FEARS FOR THE FUTURE. 

We have now run over the causes of disunion, 
and have seen the strength and force of their ten- 
dency. We have, moreover, accounted for the de- 
lay that seems to attend, or has attended the fatal 
action of these very fruitful causes of disruption, 
and have showed -the countervailing and ameliora- 
ting circumstances that have so far saved us from 
the destruction that awaits lis. We now will end 
this small volume, by expressing our almost hope- 
less expectations, that the fatal event will be post- 
poned long enough to produce any results, that will 
in any way contribute to the great cause of liberty 
and free institutions, or set forth to the world such 
an example as will in any very capital manner aid 
the cause of humanity, and vindicate man to him- 
self and his fellow man. I fear, for the "reasons 
abundantly detailed in this volume, that the experi- 
ment which the benevolent and philanthropic look- 
ed to for the advancement of human nature, and 
the exaltation of our species, has failed already, and 

. is destined to fail still more signally, when all the 
angry, corrupt and deleterious elements shall have 
had their effect. The author of this very gloomy 
and unwilling statement of facts, as regards the con- 
federated government of the United States of North 
America, fears that he is doomed to mourn over the 
wrecks of liberty in this new land. Should he 
close his mortal race before the catastrophe occurs, 

still his children, or at most \i\s gi^xvdi OcA^x^xv^^'^ 
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see the curtain fall apd the drama close, and have 
to take their chances in the confusion, and adhere to 
whatever fragment of the wreck floats near enough 
to be laid hold of. We might hope that new com- 
binations would then be formed, and liberty still 
find a home, and a nucleus in the States, in the new 
world, if we did not feel and know that some of the 
most active elements of disunion will adhere to the 
veriest fragments, that of the federative principle 
more particularly, and this general suflfrage, either 
of which is amply sufficient to destroy any govern- 
ment based upon them, or into which they or either 
of them enter, and form a prominent feature. The 
tempest will only change its field of action from a 
wide ocean to a small sea, and abate nothing of its 
rancour or violence. Party, when it becomes con- 
fined, and pent up within a small compass or rpace, 
is twice as fierce ; and like the gossip of slander in 
a village, or the bitterness of party clans, much 
more mischievous and meddlesome than in a large 
area. The great forests of this new Continent, the 
wide and free expanse of Nature, have cherished 
all the love of liberty, and the free principles that 
our forefathers brought with them from Europe. It 
is, therefore, deeply to be regretted, that circumstan- 
ces should have occurred or entered into the con- 
federation so fatally ruinous to the cause, which en- 
tangle our best efforts, embarrass all of our best acts, 
and threaten such certain destruction to the very 
shrines of liberty. I will close this volume, by 
drawing a picture of what I think a good and safe 
government. Not Plato's Republic — nor Moore's 
Utopia — nor any abstract and ideal form which pre- 
snpposes human perfection, and a\>eifecV ^^^\^'ar 
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cence In the prescribed rules and principles. I aim 
not thus to mislead and disappoint my readers, and 
be laughed at as a visionary or theorist. I will 
merely express my opinion of what would be the 
best shape of a government, consistently with the 
imperfections of man, allowing for party spirit, am- 
bition, and the selfish feelings of our nature. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A SIMPLE GOVERNMENT. 

My government should be a Republic — the Leg- 
islature Representative:— the Executive for not less 
than a ten years term, and then not re-eligible — my 
Judges for life, and independent — my Electors 
should have a real estate property qualification — my 
salaries should be liberal — my punishments certain 
and severe enough to deter vice — my public virtues 
should all be rewarded by proper monuments and 
notices— my public servants, when growing old, be 
pensioned — my education be a National concern, 
and embracing all — my Religions all tolerated, and 
left to voluntary support — my National defences 
ample, without being too expensive — my Revenues 
from imposts as far as possible — my Manufacturing 
industry protected, up to national supply at least. — 
No slavery — ^no poor laws, beyond infirmaries. One 
National bank to aid the revenues, and be a Nation- 
al repository. — All the Internal Improvements pos- 
sible. I would patronize the Arts — all mechanical 
inventions be lewactded, aud secured to the inven- 
tors. — Museums of l!*^aVwT^ \v\^\.o\^^q.I ^\\^\s^\\\^^ 
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improvements, and such branches as are useful, be 
got up and kept for inspection. — My intercourse 
with other nations honorable and courteous. — My 
naturalization laws insure that foreigners had be- 
come citizens in feeling, before they enjoyed the 
privileges of citizens. — My Territories should not 
exceed six to eight hundred miles square, nor em- 
brace more than eight or ten degrees of latitude. — I 
would have as little constitution as possible, or the 
rules and dictations of such an instrument, and no 
confederation — no trial by jury. I will now very 
briefly run over these various desiderata of a good 
government, and give some reasons for each, in as 
few words as possible, and in the honest convictions 
of my heart. 

REPUBLIC PREFERRED. 

First, then, I would prefer a Republic to a limited 
Monarchy, a Despotism, Aristocracy, Oligarchy, or 
a Democraviy. A republic is a simple unostenta- 
tious sort of a govenmient, comports with simplici- 
ty in app3arance, and moderation in expenses ; yet 
admits of dignity in its intercourse with other na- 
tions, and may command the proper degree of re- 
spect at home and abroad. It hits on that happy 
medium, between the high pretensions of Monarchy, 
the overbearing extravagance of Aristocracy, and 
the low, intriguinsT, disreputable courses of the broad 
Democracy. A Despotism is a too bare- faced as- 
sumption of power over man; claims implicit obe- 
dience, to have a divine right, and is unlimited in its 
expenses, and uncontrollable in its whims and pur- 
poses. In this enlightened day. such a government 
is out of the question, and can exVsl owVj \s^ ^^ 
29 
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Strong power with which it is fastened upon a coun- 
try. A limited monarchy is much more tolerable, 
and is more under the control of the people in some 
way, directly or indirectly. It is, however, very 
expensive, clogged by a privileged class, that are 
continually abusing and offending the honest public, 
and monopolizing all the offices at the expense of 
real merit. The people have to pay too much for 
this rare show, for this privilege, that takes from 
them the fruits of their labor, and cuts down their 
aspirations and ambitions. Unless a monarchy be 
accompanied with much show and expenditure, it 
becomes contemptible. A poor Nobility, a mean Ar- 
istocracy, are intolerable, aad command no respect. 
The hereditary honors and distinctions running with 
a monarchy, and aristocracy, are contrary to nature, 
and shock human reason, and nothing but necessity 
can justify such exclusive privileges. The steadi- 
ness they impart to a government is problematical, 
and the support they give to it often in abuse of 
human rights. The great argument in favor of 
limited monarchy is, that a government thus consti- 
tuted becomes a regular matter, and that there is a 
happy mixture of liberty and power, that avoids 
tyranny on the one hand and licentiousness on the 
other. A Republic may do this, if its executive be 
properly appointed, and save the violation of all the 
jfirst principles of liberty, and that expensiveness 
that would oppress industry. Next to a well bal- 
anced republic, I would be the advocate of a limited 
monarchy, because it is the next best evil incident 
to political associations. The principles it com- 
pounds for, do in the shape of an equality of prc- 
tensionsj reach the whole coutovwuvIy^ ^^^ do in 
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some remote way, become incitements to the ambi- 
tion of all, because any citizen may be honored and 
distinguished, if his acts reach the public good. 
There are, in England for instance, no hopeless and 
unpassable gul&, between the classes of society. 
Merit, excellence, and distinguished virtue, have all 
to hope for ; all the honors are open to them, and 
doubtless their ambition continually excited by 
them. The high salaries, the great expenditures, 
the monuments of distinction erected to merit and 
patriotism, the very weight of the national debt, all 
contribute to give stability to that government; all 
support, and strengthen the great arch upon which 
its &bric rests. I do contend, however, that we can 
accomplish the same objects in a republic, have the 
same permanency, and do even more good without 
this expense and exclusive privileges. We can 
more directly reward merit, and with as much cer- 
tainty stimulate ambition. The patriotism will be 
purer, the principles of justice better carried out — 
neither reason nor nature be shocked, and all this 
without more than one tenth of the expense upon 
the industry of the nation. As to the aristocratic 
shape of governments, they seem to find favor with 
no party, and now to exist in scarcely any country 
on earth. The feuds and jealousies running with 
such an organization, become fierce and continual, 
and the public interests are lost sight of in the bit- 
terness of feeling among the individuals composing 
it. Privil^e and expense appertain to them, with- 
out any corresponding good imparted, or any steadi- 
ness derived from them to the body politic. Fac- 
tious nobles, or aristocrats, are worse than factious 
demagogues, harder to quiet, and uioie \xwao\xcgt^- 
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mising in their very nature. Corruption flows into 
an aristocracy sooner, and bribery walks forth bold- 
er, than in any other shape of government. All are 
right, therefore, in banishing such a power from the 
earth, and the rather leaning upon a monarchy or a 
despotism. 

We now will pass this middle point, the republi- 
can form, and descend to that lowest level of human 
government, of political pretensions, called a democ- 
racy. Here, if we take it on its broad ground, we 
will encounter low meanness, corruption, bribery, 
intrigue, and many other feelings and interests 
equally unworthy, all mixed up into the daily bill 
of tare of such a government. The people enter 
into it in a mass, and by the general suffrage that it 
is based upon, it partakes of the ignorance and 
coarseness and the meanness also of the mass. Di- 
rectly a war is waged upon knowledge and decen- 
cy. The rich are put down as aristocrats, and the 
refined and cultivated as something different from 
and above the people. Without disinterested patri- 
otism to prompt, honor to excite to great and glori- 
ous deeds, or enlightened, liberal views to embrace 
a great and national policy, it hobbles on in dirt and 
filth until it stinks in its own corruption, and 
through scenes of anarchy falls a prey to some 
daring demagogue who has been nursed by its hot 
bed of corruption, and who fastens his yoke upon 
the necks of the people. Democracy guarantees 
nothing, and does nothing to aid the cause of hu- 
man liberty, but much to discredit it. Save us from 
the vulgarity, the low intrigues and turmoils of a 
democracy! If I am to be governed, let it be by 
some Aoiiorable, intelligent and dec^wt fotavs. Let 
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not my person be insulted by the coarse, nor my 
character be bedaubed by the filthy, polluted poli- 
ticians who work uppermost in such a government, 
nor my property be taxed, taken, or divided out on 
such principles as they without property propose. 
A democracy finds no favor in our mind, nor has it 
much in history to recommend it. I fall back, there- 
fore, on my first love, a republic, and give it a pre- 
ference. I must, however, guard this republic 
about, and not only make it decent, but preserve it 
so, if possible. The safeguards, then, of such a 
government, must be thought of and secured in 
every possible way. 

REPRESENTATIVE PRINCIPLE. 

I would, ef course, make my republic a represen- 
tative one, and let the voice of the substantial citi- 
zens not only constitute it, but continually direct it. 
The only available principle m government is that 
of representation. This furnishes the only guaran- 
tees to Uberty and property. A King, an Emperor, 
a Despot may be just, may be paternal, and do 
much good without let or hindrance. If the just 
and paternal individual, however, dies, and another 
succeeds of a very different character and disposition, 
having the power, may abuse it and oppress his 
subjects. Where then is the guaranty to secure, or 
the power to change, or the influence to stay his 
hand? Whip me the government that has no 
check but the will of the head, that state of things 
dependent upon one man's dictation. Passion and 
revenge may usurp the better feelings in such a 
case, and all that has been vouchsafed that was 
good and just be blown to the four -wixvAs^Ns^ ^^ 
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Storms of feelings incident to human nature. A 
representative from the people stands on a very dif- 
ferent footing. These representatives will continu- 
ally look to the people, their constituents, and re- 
gard their wishes and interests. If they betray or 
disregard these feelings or wishes, a next election 
changes them and puts in others more fresh from 
the people, and more certain to carry out their 
measures. It is through their representatives that 
the people make known their wants, establish such 
policies as have done good, and suggest new meas- 
ures that cover new wants, and run with the chan- 
ges incident to the circumstances of all countries. 
Who but the representative consults the wishes of 
the citizens, and has the singleness of purpose 
necessary to carry them into effect? In a limited 
monarchy that is the principle that redeems, ameli- 
orates and secures. It is this that stands between 
the sovereign and the people, and puts in relief the 
measures necessary to their comfort. When the 
monarch on the sacred mount of popular power 
raises his arm for effect, it is the representative 
power, the popular feelings that support it. In a 
despotism, the whole distance between the autocrat 
and the people is a blank, an open space. He can 
reach his long arm of power down into the very 
vitals of his subjects, and nothing intervenes to 
arrest it. In a democracy, the popular demagogue, 
all bedaubed with the foul and filthy saliva of the 
people, steps forward claiming to speak in their 
voice, oppresses you in their name, and abuses your 
person or sacrifices your property and interests un- 
der the pretence of their authority. There is no 
escape from such oppressors, theit wcime is le^ion^ 
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and rise up before you and behind you to do the 
dirty work. It is not to be soothed, and differently 
from the stern Cerberus, who watches for another, 
it growls, bites and watches for itself and partizans. 
If you get through a residence in democracy un- 
scathed, yet you feel defiled, degraded by the mean 
and unworthy. In a broad and boisterous democ- 
racy, let down to that lowest level where gen- 
eral suflfrage tends, there can be nothing calcula- 
ted to raise and ennoble human nature, but much 
to debase it, and familiarize it with meanness, low 
intrigue and dishonesty. 

CONSTITUTION. 

In constituting my republic, I would have as lit- 
tle of the babbling constitution as possible. That 
instrument should merely state, and that in unalter- 
able and fixed terms, what the term of the execu- 
tive and the legislators should be; what the qualifi- 
cation of voters are and must forever be ; and what 
tenure the judges shall have. 1 would not state 
abstract principles of justice, or natural or interna- 
tional law, for they are all settled by the best writers, 
and courts do regard them as fixed. Constitutional 
expressions about ex post facto laws, habeas cor- 
pus, modes of trial, vested rights, and such things, 
become ambiguous in construction and lead to 
party feelings. I consider it very miportant to have 
terms and qualifications unchangeable and fixed 
forever. Then all hopes of the designing politi- 
cians become cut ofi*, and the government goes on 
upon a regular basis. Expediency, and the inter- 
ests of the nation will guide a le<z:islature ati^Kt^ 
wbea that legislature be constuuled b^ \!cv^ ^v^ 
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stantial voters of the country, and represent its 
substance. 

No Confederation, — I, of course, would not 
have my republic confederative, for the reasons we 
have given in the first chapters. Then I would 
save it from the operation of that selfish, nearest 
home feeling I have- spoken of, which, growing 
out of human nature, would lead to endless con- 
flictipns and party spirit between the local and fed- 
eral powers. I thus would save complexity, save 
expense, avoid conflictions, and give but one siniple, 

* well understood feeling of patriotism or national- 
ity in the country. 

Executive. — The executive of a republic should 
be elected for ten years, and then neither he nor his 
cabinet be re-eligible; be a native citizen; fort/ 
years of age, and own a real estate worth twenty 
thousand dollars. I think ten years a proper term, 
for it will give him time enough on the one hand to 
show his worth and carry out all his policies, and, 
on the other hand, avoi i the imbecility of old age 
which a term for life might run into, and avoid the 
unnatural doctrine of hereditary right which would 
follow hereditary succession. This would also avoid 
the turmoil of frequent elections wli ch a shorter 
term would lead to, with all the confusion and 
intrigue incident, and what is perhaps of more im- 
portance, avoid the management, the undue patron- 
age, and looking forward to a re-electioUj that he or 
his minions would continually have in view if re- 
eligible. I would give him a liberal salary whilst 
in office, to enable him to support the dignity of the 
country, and discharge at his ease all his duties, 

and at the expiration of his lime give \\\\xi ^ ^Yo\id 
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pension for his natural life, and all the privileges of 
the frank mail. He should have a veto on all laws 
passed as a matter of national concern. 

One Chamber. — I would have but one chamber 
of representatives, with forms of deliberation and 
revision, by voting not less than three times, on as 
many different days. Two chambers lead to con- 
fusion, tend to encourage party, and destroy the 
beautiful simplicity I aim at. Any hasty, passion- 
ate, or rash vote taken, could be corrected or chas- 
tened by an executive veto. 

Legislators. — My legislators or representatives 
should be thirty years old; natives; have a real 
estate of ten thousand dollars, and be elected for 
four years. In a term of that length they could 
carry out their measures, and still feel sufficiently 
dependent on their constituents to keep them iden- 
tified with their interests. More frequent elections 
would lead to confusion, uncertainty, and intrigue 
in a more palpable shape. 

Judges. — ^I would make the judges completely 
independent, elected for life by the representatives 
on a nomination by the executive, with good sala- 
ries. They should not only be the proper judges 
in all ordinary cases, but judges of the constitution- 
ality of the laws, and of cases of impeachment of 
all officers, from the executive down — the executive 
to lay in the impeachment of all officers below him- 
self, and the representatives of him when necessary. 
I would require the people to vote for the executive 
and representatives only, and all other officers to be 
appointed by the executive or the representatives 
or the judges, as the offices might aSect the one ot 
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ihe other departments, and not removable but by 
impeachment. 

Incorporations. — ^I would make no incorpora- 
tions with privileges, and no delegations of power 

• to any guilds, or interests, or individuals, but of the 
most manifest necessity, to do great good, or to de- 
velope something national. Much of the embar- 
rassing small operations of countries flow from the 
ntimerous incorporated, companies of church or 
state or monied interests, or trifling towns with 
their bye-laws and ordinances that meet a person at 
all points, cheapen or degrade legislation, and en- 
courage intrigue or oppression. 

Suffrage. — ^Above all, I would fix, and that un- 
alterably, the qualifications of voters. Each voter 
should be twenty-one years of age, a citizen, and 
should own in his own right not less than fifty 
acres of land, and should have owned it at least 
two years, unless inherited, or a town lot with a 
house upon it worth together not less than one hun- 
dred dollars. A list of voters should be annually 
made out on the above principles, and filed in the 
archives of each county or judicial district, to be 
continually inspected. I consider the elective fran- 
chise as the foundation of all that is excellent, all 
that is stable and conservative in a republic. If 
this ground be shaken at all, or at all liable to chan- 
ges, down go the privileges of all classes, the rights 
of property, the security of persons, and all that is 
valuable or dignified and certain in the government, 
to that vile, low and dirty level where a general 
suffrage would soon sink all ; where foul intrigue 
would revel, and a war be waged, through a pro-^ 

pertyless rabble on all thai is ^otVh -^x^semw^. 
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This is really the conservative principle, the Palla- 
dium of liherty, the only guaranty known to the 
history of political institutions. If this founda- 
tion be disturbed the building falls, and all the 
rights, all the hopes, and all the expectations of the 
friends of man fall with it. Save me this guar- 
dian principle ; hedge it around with all that can 
preserve and support ! wear it in your hearts ! fix 
it on your banners ! and print it in golden lettem in 
your constitution. The very first step towards a 
general suffirage puts all afloat; the second all is 
lost, all sunk. 

Salaries. — I would give to all officers and legis- 
lators good salaries, ample to support them and ren- 
der them independent, and whea their term expired, 
particularly the executive and judges and foreign 
ambassadors, should be pensioned for life, as well 
as those who have been disabled in the service. 
This certsdnty of a salary and pension would ofier 
incitements to a laudable ambition and lead to an 
independent action in all their duties* 

NO JURY, 

I would dispense with the trial by jury, for in all 
cases, in a republican or popular government, a 
jury only embarrasses. The jury are almost sure 
to be carried away by party, or popular excite- 
ment, and feel in all interesting and important 
cases with the one side or the other. They are 
scarcely ever in a mood or state of feeling calm 
enough to strike for justice or the public good. A 
jury, besides being prejudiced and often too much 
forestalled to do jusfice, are ignorawl 3i\\d e^wwoxX^^ 
wade to understand the law,aud iioV ^W^^^^^ 
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facts. If inclined to act impartially, generally take 
the course that arbitrators or umpires are prover- 
bial for doing — that of splitting the difference, and 
throwing a part of the loss or damages on each 
party ; a language that justice rarely speaks in. 
The remark of the Thracian is strictly applicable 
to them: <*for science and learning discuss, and 
ignorance and prejudice decide.'' In a pure 
refTtiblic, established by and over an orderly peo- 
ple, the jury are nine times under excitement or 
bribed where the judge is once. The arraying a 
petit and grand jury is very troublesome, and very 
expensive, and a source of great delay. The jury 
must be paid, must leave their business, must con- 
tract dissipated habits, so that much is lost to an 
industrious community in time, in money and in 
morals. A judge could go through with a docket in 
one tenth of the time without, that he could with a 
jury. Delay in justice or the operation of courts 
is ruinous and demoralizing to a people. A popu- 
lation will never be punctual and regard their 
promises, unless the courts are prompt to enforce 
them. The uncertainty in the administration of 
the law and rendering justice prostrates a country 
worse than a pestilence. The decisions of a court 
thus dependent for a proper support are not only 
corrupt but uncertain, and nothing becomes fixed 
in law. No one knows how to count on what the 
law is or may become where a jury intervenes. 
Their verdicts are as variable as the weather, and cre- 
ate a painful uncertainty as well as the delay of law 
and justice. The court is ever laboring to correct 
the aberrations, or the illegal and one-sided verdicts 
of the jury, by new trials, oi wiVVs ol etTc<t^ Cii!.^^- 
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sioning endless delay ; criminals, particularly state 
criminals, or such individuals as stand connected 
with party, as we have already seen, are invariably 
let oflf by jurors. The best laws in many of the 
states constituting this union are a dead letter, be- 
cause the jurors will not act so as to effectuate their 
provisions, and hence the open violences so com- 
mon, and the total disregard of the laws. The trial 
by jury was encouraged if not instituted in England 
to save the subject from the tyranny of the early 
kings, her Williams, her Henrys and her Edwards. 
It has continued in that country ever since, and 
been adopted in the United States as one of the 
sacred principles of liberty, and necessary to its pre- 
servation. Its operation, however, here, has been 
anything but a blessing — is one of the strongest 
ingredients in the confusion, uncertainty, and delay 
that prevail. With the circumstances, therefore, 
that made such a lame aid to the administration of 
justice necessary, I would say that where those 
change or do not exist it should be dispensed with. 
All the factitious aids, the false props, and lumber- 
some scaffoldings of the great temple of justice 
should be removed when the fabric is staunch and 
sound without them. One of the greatest errors 
and the most fatal to the cause of liberty, is the too 
great anxiety to guard it from all the dangers that 
befel it in the early days of its appearance in mod- 
em Europe. We destroy its simplicity by consti- 
tutional guards, trials by jury, and such things, for- 
eign to its direct and free operation. To widen the 
foundation and give greater firmness, as they sup- 
pose, to the building, they have let in the general 
sa&age, which, instead of impailmg ^\xe.w^^^ ^^'^'' 
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verts all into a quagmire. Let us then, at last, have 
the courage to simplify the operations of free insti- 
tutions, and place them on their own proper basis, 
without the clogs, the man-traps and useless guards 
that older and worse times rendered necessary. 
Let us recognize liberty when we meet her by the 
plain honesty of her features, her temple by the 
chasteness of its architecture, and her operations by 
the good fruit they produce. 1 regard the trial by 
jury, also, as a feudal institution, or rather an anti- 
feudal, as it was intended to counteract the undue 
influence of the great lords, and afford some shelter 
to the vassal or subject. Let it go, then, with the 
tyranny of early kings, the baronial oppressions, 
and feudal violences, to the tombs of the capulets. 
We have no need of its chance medly assistance. 
I know that my views in reference to the trial by 
jury will be gainsayed and scouted by many who 
read these remarks. I shall be reminded that a 
judge may become corrupt. This is all possible, but 
very improbable in a country of independent judges, 
and the danger of bribery or bias is infinitely 
greater with the jury than with the judges. The 
admonitions of experience in the case are all on the 
side of dispensing with the jury. I would require 
the judges to be always ready in the court for the 
trial of any case that may occur, so that there be no 
delay, and all facilities given for immediate action. 
Such a prompt administration of justice would lead 
to a corresponding promptness and punctuality in 
the people in all cases, and a correct feeling and ac- 
tion would spring up in the community, and good 
order and good morals prevail. The designing and 
the wicked would no longei ltus\. lo \5afe ^<^^^^ «xv!i 
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perversions of the courts, and naturally cease their 
habits. 

PUNISHMENTS. 

I would make my punishments certain, and se- 
vere enough to deter the vicious. They should not 
count either on escaping the penalties of the law, or 
delaying its action, or receiving at the worst no- 
thing but a confinement that is rendered so comfort- 
able as to scarcely amount to any punishment at all. 
I have shown in a preceding chapter the utter inef- 
ficiency of the penitentiary system of punishment. 
I therefore would punish with death such crimes as 
treason, rape, arson, murder, robbery, burglary, and 
even bribery, peijury and ftrgery, if repeated ; and 
with severe imprisonment, fine, whipping, cropping, 
pillory, and hard labor with the ball and chain, all 
the other crimes, according to their grade or amelio- 
rating circumstances. I would give no reprieve in 
any case, because the convict counts on it ; so does 
the individual about to commit a crime. I would 
connect an active, quick police in all the cities or 
lai^ towns with the courts, and not only pay them 
salaries, but extra rewards when the case warranted 
it. All of the officers of the court, as we have said, 
the judges, the sheriff, the clerk, the constables, the 
police, should be independent of all out door influ- 
ences, of any calculations of interest or ambition, 
save as far as they run with the active duty they 
may perform. 

as WARDS, MONUMENTS, AND INCITEMENTS, 

A system of rewards and incitements to patriot- 
ism and a laudable ambition to serve lYiaVt ^ovsisto^ 
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should be established. A monument or statue 
should be decreed to such as distinguish themselves 
either in the army, the navy, the arts, or any other 
signal way, and medals struck commemorative of 
the event. These things should be in a large na- 
tional building connected with the seat of govern- 
ment. I would have, also, all the events of a high 
character represented in paintings finished by the 
best native artists, or foreign if the native were not 
sufficiently distinguished. And after any officer, 
civil or military, retired or became superannuated, 
I would make him comfortable by assigning to him 
a pension for life. All the public buildings of the 
republic should be grand, and got up in great taste, 
for they too are calculated to awaken a pride in the 
citizens. All such feelings tend to patriotism and 
love of country. 

EDUCATION. 

I would make education a national and a capital 
concern. The system should embrace both the pri- 
mary and the higher schools and universities. All 
should be forced to educate their children under 
penalties ; and as a further punishment, none should 
be allowed to vote, or hold any sort of office with- 
out the rudimental instruction, particularly reading 
and writing. A fund should be furnished for the 
primary schools in each district of four miles square, 
and the poor and the rich be required to send to the 
same school, in a way that the poor should not 
know and feel that they were poor and that their 
schooling was at the public expense. The school 
houses should in some way belong to the public, 
and in each the proper maps, a small library^ 
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and some apparatus. The very common schools 
should be accompanied with rewards, or some dis- 
tinctions for genius and signal acquirements. I 
would have a famous university in the centre of 
the government, endowed with all the professor- 
ships, a capital library, a signal apparatus, an obser- 
vatory well supplied, a gallery of paintings, a mu- 
seum of the arts and mechanical inventions, with 
all the models connected with the patent office. I 
would also have a cabinet of mineralogy, one of ge- 
ology, one of chemistry, and all the museums ^nd 
collections of natural history in all its branches, in- 
cluding fossil remains. I would also have an agri- 
cultural museum, or chamber where all the im- 
provements in agriculture and horticulture, with 
their results, should be carefully collected and seen, 
and all improved implements of husbandry, and a 
noted botanical garden. In all these departments 
lectures should go on regularly and free of expense. 
I would then have a sufficient number of colleges, 
and preparatory academies, disposed in the districts 
so as to- embrace all the population, with the proper 
appliances attached to them. A system, then, of 
rewards should run through the whole; genius and 
great talents should be marked in the primary 
schools, and sent up at the expense of the govern- 
ment to the colleges, and finally to the university. 
All the exercise connected with the schools and col- 
lies should be of the athletic sort, with the proper 
preparations or gymnasia to aid it. Great results 
might be produced in a proper system of instruc- 
tion and rewards, and all the talent, and even the 
ambition of 4he people in some way taken up, and 
not ODly stimulated, but secured to l\\e ^\Mv^^«xA. 
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made available for patriotism and national service. 
I would have, also, schools or rooms for military 
and naval instruction at the seat of government. 
History gives us no instance, where the popula- 
tion have been educated to the best advantage, 
where all the talent and worth of a country has 
been made available, and all, no matter how ob- 
scure, brought forward into light and usefulness. 
To do all this, to have the system perfect, would 
cost a nation but a few millions annually, infinitely 
less than the useless wars they wage, or the worse 
than idle parade of royalty or aristocracy. Who 
that knows human nature, would not see and be- 
lieve that one fourth of the money expended in the 
as best of monarchies, such a government for instance 
England, would not, if applied to education, rear into 
and light excellence the whole mass of the citizens? 
When will the world see and witness a case that 
would turn the millions that are wasted in wars 
and parade into channels of education, to raise up 
the country instead of depress it ? In this day of 
universal experiment, of light and amelioration in a 
thousand things, well might such a system be en- 
tered upon, and the philanthropic, the benevolent, 
and patriotic, be induced to join their forces and 
means to produce such a result. This wide and 
fertile field, has been less cultivated by the hand 
of government or of individuals, than any other. 
We have seen all the arts develope themselves un- 
der the proper stimulus and patronage of the patri- 
otic, and a small portion of the citizens become very 
learned in the physical, mathematical, and moral 
sciences, by the aid of their own exertions and such 
institutions as individual enter prize has founded. 
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It should not be taken for granted, however, that 
the mass must continue in ignorance and remain 
uncultivated. The portion of time all classes ap- 
propriate to amusements, that are in their natures 
frivolous, would make them all learned, and even 
scientific, if nightly lectures were within their reach, 
aided by the proper illustrations. What is better, 
and redeems this plan from the charge of not leav- 
ing time enough for exercise and relaxation, is, that 
lecture rooms are generally deeply engaging and 
amusing, and the search after specimens and the 
making experiments, would often lead them into 
the exercises of the open air, and be much more 
healthy than the sedentary amusements of gamb- 
ling, theatres, and evening visitings. In England 
there are about one hundred million of money giv- 
en, by private individuals and corporations, for edu- 
cation, in one shape or other, and for the want of 
some efficient system, this fund is annually wasted, or 
so expended as to do but little good, and reach but 
a very small portion of the mass of the people. It 
is either stationary, or the proceeds consumed by 
agents or trustees. In this country, Stephen Gir- 
ard and others, have left millions for the same pur- 
pose, which are also wasted. Now, had these am- 
ple funds in the two countries been laid out in lec- 
ture rooms, furnished with the proper apparatus and 
books, and able men hired to deliver lectures on all 
the sciences, particularly the physical, and on the 
arts, it might have enlightened the great mass of the 
people, wherever dense enough to be collected; and 
it is in such places where there is the most need, 
and where the most good might be done. After the 
building, the library, and the appatalws, Qt ^^ 
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specimens be prepared, one thousand dollars a year 
would extend lectures to as many thousand persons, 
and build up their minds. Just in proportion as a 
people become intelligent, do they rise in their own 
esteem, and are available for all the operations of 
the government. They would become not only a 
prouder race, but a purer, and rise above either 
doing or suffering meanness. Could we lift a nation 
above the low level of ignorance, and stand it on 
this proud platform, what might it not accomplish ? 
— what could it not show and proclaim to the world? 
No less than the high and almost hopeless fact that 
man has found his proper station, and can govern 
himself in credit and renown, 

RELIGIONS. 

I would tolerate all religions, but favor none. 
We have seen, in a preceding chapter, how well 
a religion can take care of itself; how, by a thou- 
sand ties and motives, it lays hold of man, and en- 
ters with him into all the operations of society. We 
have seen how the religious vie with each other, ^ 
and how ample the voluntary tax or contribution* 
becomes. We have seen how churches arise, mis- 
sionaries go forth, and very decent and very pious 
men in all abundance, fulfil the duties and become 
a credit to the country. We have seen the morals 
of the pastor more exemplary, and the communi- 
cants more devoted, than in countries where reli- 
gion is supported by the strong arm of the govern- 
ment. The odium of an exclusive privilege of 
church and State connection, exists not, and deism 
and infidelity having nothing to rail at, are almost 

banished from the land. WeY\^\^^^<6xv\.W\.^N<^w 

r 
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the unbelievers are whipped in by a controlling 
public opinion, so that they have to pretend to re- 
ligion, and lend it their support, or have their 
standing in society or their political aspirations af- 
fected unfavorably. We may, therefore, safely 
leave religion to its own action, since it thus takes 
care of itself, and the morals of the people. I 
would go so far as to separate all education from 
the dogmas of religion ; neither bibles, nor creeds, 
nor catechisms, should be read or studied in schools, 
Dor prayers and ceremonies of that kind be al- 
lowed. 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

I would have all sort3 of internal improvements, 
so as to give all facility to intercommunication, 
commerce, and mail arrangements. The nearer a » 
nation becomes a unit in action, the more efficient 
will she be. The time taken up in imparting in- 
telligence to the remote parts of a country, or in 
carrying defences and aid when attacked to those 
distant districts, is all lost to the nation. 1 would 
construct rail-roads, and common roads, canals, and 
harbors, in all proper places, and make bridges and 
depositories at all convenient points. If 1 could 
do this without toll, so much the better ; if not, toll 
should be levied, rather than they remain unmade. 
Every thing then in agriculture, in commerce, in 
minerals, and manufactures, bscomes active and 
available, and not only finds a value, but a market. 
There is more of the creative resources in internal 
improvements, than any other operation of the 
country. Thousands of things, and raw materials^ 
and evea caltivsitcd and fabricated ai\:\^\<&^, ^^^ 
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thus developed and brought into market, and infi- 
nitely swell the resources of the nation. Read 
over the catalogues of productions that reach our 
market, and become valuable along the line of some 
great work of this sort, and it would astonish those 
who never thought about it. Another benefit, and 
that no small one, flowing from internal improve- 
ments, is, the pride we feel in them, and the patrio- 
tism they generate and cherish. We are vain of a 
country that shows the practicability of such a sys- 
tem, and love to belong to it. All these things, in- 
ternal improvements, national monuments, great 
schools, universities, libraries, collections of nature 
and art, inspire proud sentiments and strengthen our 
patriotism. A perfect amalgamation takes place in 
a country connected by rapid lines of communica- 
tion. The sympathies of all the parts are active 
towards each other, and their interests become iden- 
tified. Had the government of the United States of 
North America, entered on an extended plan of in- 
ternal improvements, it would have done much to 
keep alive the Federal power, and put in check all 
the State right doctrines and party spirit growing 
out of them. The National feeling would have 
overcome and smothered the local, that now is swal- 
lowing it up. Sentiments of national patriotism 
would have been awakened, and instead of boasting 
that we are citizens of New York or Virginia, or 
some other State, we would have felt the honor and 
importance of being of the nation, and in support- 
ing the confederation and Union. Easy and quick 
communication, not only create all these resources 
and promote all these fine feelings, but carry the 
mail in the rapid and cerlam^a^ V\\\\ VVaXo^i^Qi 
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information, and gives distribution to its content;^. 
The great Lancastrian school, the press, is then 
doing its work, and heralds its monitorial lessons 
and information from hand to hand, l^ltil all hear 
and all know what is going on in the great world. 
In a government thus constituted and enlightened, 
and connected by this sort of rapid communication, 
there never could spring up different dialects in lan- 
guage, different costumes, and fashions in dress, a ^ 
difference of feelings and interest, distinct enough 
to be marked or excite antipathy. Have you min- 
erals, coal, and iron ? — ^these lines of improvement 
carry them to all parts, and apply them to all uses. 
Does cotton grow in one place? tobacco in another? 
grain in a third ? and wine in a fourth ? and a thou- 
sand articles, great and small, in their respective 
climates and soils? — these lines interchange them 
all, diffuse them all where wanted. Have you poor 
districts that need manure, lime, guano, gypsum, 
and many others ? — these lines carry it, and equal- 
ize all. Does one part suffer by a drought, or a tor- 
nado, or a gale, or a blight, or a frost, or insects? — 
these lines carry the supply and abundance from the 
other districts, and supply the wants. There can 
be no famine, no permanent or long suffering, in a 
country of varied climate, and elevation, and cul- 
ture, thus connected. All find an equilibrium, all 
ai^e comfortable in the endless interchanges that go 
on. With this easy and rapid distribution, a nation 
may manufacture at one or two points, if all the 
materials and labor suit, for the whole nation, and 
•with small expense diffuse them to all who con- 
sume. Before these times of rapid intercommuni- 
catioa and extended sympathy, ^Yvca TDMA^i\N^^'s»^ 
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and mountains, or arms of the sea, or lakes, sepa- 
rated people, every district was in a manner inde- 
pendent of the other, originated different habits, 
wore different costumes, spoke different dialects, and 
thought and acted as differently as if they had be- 
longed to different nations. It required the strong 
arm of a government, and much time and expense, 
to bring the scattered parts together, and then per- 
haps an interpreter was necessary to their inter- 
course. Instead of sympathy, one district was 
taught to laugh at or hate the other, and all that was 
refined, tasteful, and cultivated, was in the large 
cities. Now all is property in common, and will be 
so more and more every year, just in proportion as 
these facilities are got up and consummated. What 
patriot, what philosopher, what philanthropist does 
not rejoice to see this happy blending of man with 
his brother man? This resolving of all the wants, 
all the interests, and the luxuries, into one great 
store-house, whence all may draw their parts? This 
harmonizing of feelings and interchange of thoughts, 
of mind, whence all add new information to their 
stock, and duplicate the force of the human intel- 
lect. A foundation, a rudimental education, is all 
that is wanting to give all possible efficiency to this 
interchange, and enable all to profit by it. It ap- 
pears to me, that instead of man being enlisted and 
infuriated against his fellow man, by this rapid in- 
tercourse, he is destined to change all his feelings, 
and stand himself on more elevated, more liberal, 
and prouder ground. That he is destined to calcu- 
late his own destinies, and appreciate his own in- 
terest, in a way to enable him to set a value on lib- 
erty, on wur, and on every Telalion Yv^ ^VmA^ m lo 
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society and his government, and shape his conduct 
accordingly. If government neglects education, 
still this rapid intercourse becomes their great school, 
and will in spite of all the wants of other facilities, 
teach and enlighten the world. Light will shine 
upon the darkest and most benighted districts ; will 
penetrate the veriest hovels, stir up some thing 
within the human heart, and urge to higher 
thoughts and higher action. Man, encountering his 
fellow man in the rapid lines of travel, will mutual- 
ly edify each other, and exchanging under such cir- 
cumstances, instead of taking and giving, is all in 
a manner receiving, for we retain our own ideas, 
even after we have imparted them to another. In 
this trade, gain and loss are not co-relative, for it is all 
gain and no loss. 

MANUFACTURES. 

I would encourage all manufactures up to the 
whole wants or consumption of the country, and 
that in good qualities, good tastes, and in abundance. 
A republic should as soon as possible scan its own 
resources in reference to raw materials, minerals, iron, 
coal, copper, lead, zinc, water power, and communi- 
-cations, and develope all and put all into available 
use. This supplying its own wants is certain to 
render a nation proud and independent, and turi*. 
the balances of trade and commerce in her favofc] 
To see a people comfortably clad, luxuriating il 
their own fabrics and productions, and every wh< 
•exhibiting taste, is a charming picture. If mani 
facturers work for the home market only, they ne^ 
become too numerous, and the victims of a revel 
in trade. They feel secure ot xYiavt x)c®x>baX^^5S3l^^ 
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a tasteful and rather a cultivated race within that 
extent. A nation could easily stop the operation at 
the supply point by laying on export duty on such 
as sought a foreign market. The comfort, the qual- 
ity, and the taste of the goods,*and the indepen- 
dence of a country, are of much more consideration 
than the little more or less price of the articles. 
Where a foreign supply is shut out, the price, even 
if for a while higher, is made up by the reciproca- 
tion that goes on at home, and in the rounds is not 
felt at all, for the agriculturalists meet the price with 
a corresponding one on their productions, and thus 
equalize and balance it. A manufacturing popula- 
tion if not stimulated beyond the home supply, 
never reach the point of poverty and distress wit- 
nessed in England among the operatives in the man- 
ufacturing districts. The condensation of people in 
manufacturing villages, favors the application to 
them of the Lancastrian-monitorial system of edu- 
cation for the young, and lecturers to be conducted 
by night for the grown. Where the fine and fancy 
manufactures are carried on to taste and elegance in 
a country, that country is more civilized and refined 
in its taste, and more susceptible of the finer feelings 
and cultivation. The making of the luxuries of 
life is not only associated with the cultivated dis- 
tricts and cities by the circumstance of supply and 
consumption, but the more extensive one of mutu- 
ally imparting taste and refinement to each other. 
You will never go to the rude and boorish parts of 
a country for fine articles, because the rough touch 
of such people would spoil and deface many of 
them. The elegance we impart to furniture, and 
goods, and fancy or showy articles, must first exist 
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a tasteful and rather a cultivated race within that 
extent. A nation could easily stop the operation at 
the supply point by laying on export duty on such 
as sought a foreign market. The comfort, the qual- 
ity, and the taste of the goods,*and the indepen- 
dence of a country, are of much more consideration 
than the little more or less price of the articles. 
Where a foreign supply is shut out, the price, even 
if for a while higher, is made up by the reciproca- 
tion that goes on at home, and in the rounds is not 
felt at all, for the agriculturalists meet the price with 
a corresponding one on their productions, and thus 
equalize and balance it. A manufacturing popula- 
tion if not stimulated beyond the home supply, 
never reach the point of poverty and distress wit- 
nessed in England among the operatives in the man- 
ufacturing districts. The condensation of people in 
manufacturing villages, favors the application to 
them of the Lancastrian-monitorial system of edu- 
cation for the young, and lecturers to be conducted 
by night for the grown. Where the fine and fancy 
manufactures are carried on to taste and elegance in 
a country, that country is more civilized and refined 
in its taste, and more susceptible of the finer feelings 
and cultivation. The making of the luxuries of 
life is not only associated with the cultivated dis- 
tricts and cities by the circumstance of supply and 
consumption, but the more extensive one of mutu- 
ally imparting taste and refinement to each other. 
You will never go to the rude and boorish parts of 
a country for fine articles, because the rough touch 
of such people would spoil and deface many of 
them. The elegance we impart to furniture, and 
fciftHxis, and fancy or showy axXVdes^ tomsX ^a&X ^^^x 
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in the people who get them up or fabricate them. 
We see a taste for flowers, gardening and architec- 
ture extend and radiate from cities and proper points 
to the neighboring districts: so it is with the taste 
and elegance bestowed upon manufactures, they ex- 
tend in circles around them like the ripples in the 
waves when a point be agitated. Manufactures, 
therefore, should be encouraged not only for the rea- 
sons first named, but to impart taste, elegance and 
civilization to the population around them. 

COMMERCE. 

I would encourage commerce and trade also, and 
give to them the proper protection as far as tonnage 
duties, port charges, facility of intercommunication 
with the interior of the country, and such counter- 
vailing regulations as are necessary to stand them 
on equal or even better ground than foreigners 
stand upon. I would place no license tax on 
commerce after it has reached the country, but al- 
low a retail of it on the freest principles. 1 would 
favor and encourage ship building and sailors, and 
consider that it was fostering the very best defence 
and resources of the nation. I would trade alto- 
gether in my own bottoms as far as native produc- 
tions were concerned. 

ARMY AND DEFENCES. 

I would make the defences of the Republic am- 
ple. The army should be sufficiently numerous 
and so distributed as to furnish aid at all points in 
a quick and rapid way, to keep order, enforce the 
laws, and meet a foreign enemy. They should be 
so constituted as to be objects o£ t9aDay>\\\o\i V.^ >!cv% 
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in the people who get them up or fabricate them. 
We see a taste for flowers, gardening and architec- 
ture extend and radiate from cities and proper points 
to the neighboring districts: so it is with the taste 
and elegance bestowed upon manufactures, they ex- 
tend in circles around them like the ripples in the 
waves when a point be agitated. Manufactures, 
therefore, should be encouraged not only for the rea- 
sons first named, but to impart taste, elegance and 
civilization to the population around them. 

COMMXRCE. i 

I would encourage commerce and trade also, and 
give to them the proper protection as far as tonnage 
duties, port charges, facility of intercommunication \ 
with the interior of the country, and such counter- 
vailing regulations as are necessary to stand them 
on equal or even better ground than foreigners 
stand upon. I would place no license tax on 
conmierce after it has reached the country, but al- 
low a retail of it on the freest principles. 1 would 
favor and encourage ship building and sailors, and 
consider that it was fostering the very best defence 
and resources of the nation. I would trade alto- 
gether in my own bottoms as far as native produc- 
tions were concerned. 

ARMY AND DEFENCES. 

I would make the defences of the Republic am- 
ple. The army should be sufficiently numerous 
and so distributed as to furnish aid at all points in 
a quick and rapid way, to keep order, enforce the 
laws, and meet a foreign enemy. TYve^ ^oviX^Xi^ 
40 ooDstituted as to be objects o£ axciVAxXow v^ ^^ 
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young and aspiring, and enter into our feelings of 
nationality and patriotism. The fortifications, arm- 
ories, magazines, arsenals, and depots of military 
stores should be abundant and always ready for 
use. The military shoul3 pay great respect and 
deference to the laws in all cases, and rather set an 
example of obedience to the people than offend 
them by an arrogant manner. I would connect a 
local police with them in the large cities, who 
should do the worming out of disorder and vice, and 
call on the military to aid them in breaking up nests 
of lawless villains wherever found. This police 
should have power to penetrate private houses if 
necessary in search of rascals, and take note of 
every person who arrives and departs. They 
should be required to enquire into the means of sup- 
port that any or all persons of a doubtful or suspic- 
ious appearance have to depend upon^ and oblige 
them to make an exhibit of them. 

LICENSES TO SELL LIQ,U0RS. 

I would in my Republic, refuse all licenses to sell 
liquors by retail, and not allow shops and bar rooms 
to be opened for that purpose. This array of bot- 
tles filled with rosy and sparkling liquids, should be 
banished entirely from view, and the sights of good 
and virtuous citizens be no longer offended by this 
vile show of the temptations to vice. Wine may 
be drank, and even ale, without this disgraceful ex- 
hibition. Intemperance in England and America 
goes farther to corrupt and brutalize the popula- 
tion than all the acts of even a tyrannical govern- 
ment Most of the disorders of society, most of 
the vices, and nearly aW. oi XYv^ \vcAaw^^^ \\^aX ^M 
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the newspapers, have their origin in the bar rooms 
and ale or gin shops. If you witness a duel and 
enquire the cause, ten to one but it originated in 
some heated expression under the excitement of 
liquor, in some dirty tavern or bar room. If you 
witness a street fight, a Bowie knife rencontre, or a 
fight of any kind, it is sure to be traceable to a 
drinking scene. Do you see a confirmed gambler, 
or robber or forger? You may set it down that the 
first dawn of it began at such places, and either in 
the cups or in the desperate feelings that wasting 
one's substance and time in drinking superinduced. 
Most of the paupers and reduced or distressed fami- 
lies date from the same sort of scenes and habits. 
When a nation witnesses all these ruinous conse- 
quences referable directly to drinking and intemper- 
ance, who will not say that it is not the duty of 
such, or any government to forbid licenses, and of 
course such scenes and vices? A new era would 
commence under such exclusion, that would stamp 
upon the nation more sterling worth, better habits, 
more comforts and independence than the world 
ever before witnessed. The pitiful argument in 
ikvoT of licenses to sell liquor, that goes to say that 
it is right to tax a vice, is unworthy of any politician. 
How much better to banish a vice itself and remove 
the very cause and foundation of it ? A broader 
argument is met, and is very common among poli- 
ticians who do not consider the whole ground, that 
applies to many other things besides licenses to sell 
spirits. I mean the idea that it would be an abridge- 
ment of or a restriction of a man's liberty to forbid 
him to sell liquor, and drink it if he chooses, Yfhir^ 
me that sort of liberty, and ihose it^^ y^yxxw^^'^ 
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that the Irish frequently complain about when, re- 
stricted in the exercise of them: I mean that of do- 
ing just what one pleases, buying and selling where 
and what he pleases, and all that would constitute 
licentiousness and lead to immorality. The world 
wishes to see a sober nation, and of course would at 
the same time see a virtuous and orderly one, and, I 
will add, a comfortable one. The vine culture and 
wine making should be encouraged as furnishing a 
rich agricultural resource, and at the same time give 
a wholesome, cheerful drink, that never runs into 
vicious habits or violences. 

REVENUE. 

I would have an ample revenue, but nothing more 
than wanted annually ; and as the easiest method 
of collecting it, would derive it as far as'practicable 
from imposts. If, owing to manufacturing our own 
supplies, the revenue coming from imposts be de- 
ficient, I would make it up by a moderate land tax, 
and a small capitation assessment, neither of which 
to be at all oppressive. An excise or a duty on con- 
sumption is always vexatious, and leads to a discon- 
tented popular feeling. Certain articles and luxu- 
ries that are in all countries imported, and cannot 
be produced at home, are legitimate objects of a 
high impost duty, and much, I will say, any defi- 
ciency could be thence derived in all well regulated 
and comparatively rich countries. 

FOREIGN INTERCOURSE. 

I would conduct my intercourse with foreign na- 
tions on liberal and honorable principles. Justice 
should forever be the basis oi dV tteiaXAfia, xixA >3sv^ 
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observance of them scrupulous ; and the salaries 
of my ambassadors should enable them to hold 
up among the members of the corps diplomatic. 
I would have a uniform dress 4br not only the 
army and navy and the foreign ministers, but 
the judges, lawyers, sheriffs, and all that conduct 
the administration of justice, and the police. A 
livery of government always appears respectable in 
the sight of the mass of the people, and carries with 
it a terror and earnestness that forbids that too 
much intimacy and familiarity, that would divest 
office of its dignity and proper respect. It lets 
down mightily to see a judge or sheriff mixing in 
a court room with the people without any badge of 
office. On the contrary, the cloth, or livery, or 
badge that marks authority, are a distinctive con- 
sideration with the people, and in some way pro- 
mote order and virtue. Because a government is a 
republic, or a representative one, there is no reason 
it should be divested of outward badges, or signs of 
authority in its officers. Respect and show are, per- 
haps, of more importance to such a government than 
one of more power and show, and dignity as much 
becoming, based as it is upon popular appointment, 
as if the power was derived hereditarily. The 
same idea of respect and outward show should run 
with all the public feelings, and all the institutions 
of apolitical nature. 

NATURALIZATION. 

I would in my naturalization laws insure that the 
foreigner, besides having the property qualifications, 
should be long enough a resident to feel as a citizen, 
and be identi&ed and familial wilb. ^l thft laws and 
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institutions of the country. He should forget in 
a manner the country he emigrated from, and have 
all the prejudices connected with his change soften- 
ed down; a thing which time alone can effect. 
When we have built up a country, and at great ex- 
pense, perhaps of a revolution costing much trea- 
sure and blood, and established all its interests on a 
fair and proper footing, why should all be jeopard- 
ized by letting in strangers unknown to the said 
government, unacquainted with its laws, and often 
full of prejudices against it, to a full and equal par- 
ticipation in its benefits and blessings? I would 
require all foreigners to come as manufacturers or 
agriculturalists, never as merchants or traders, until 
after full naturalization. How often have we seen 
the foreign merchant profiting by our commerce, 
abusing all around him, and without any' character 
established, ready to defraud all with whom he holds 
intercourse ? I contend that not only patriotism is 
exclusive, but all the protective benefits, profits and 
honors should also exclusively appertain to natives 
or regular citizens in all countries. 

CURRENCY. 

1 would place my currency on the general pure 
metallic standard, which should be a fixed one, and 
become known to all foreign intercourse. No 
changes, no adulterations should take place — no in- 
dividual should issue paper, or tokens, or any thing 
intended for circulation, because experience proves 
that such a habit is sure to lead to abuse, and aid 
much in producing the crises that so often occur in 
the commercial world. If I allowed a government 
bank, it would be more as a de.ipo^\Xox^ lot VJcv^ 
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fiscal operations of the government, tlian for indi- 
vidual benefit. What business it did, sliould be 
in large bills of five hundred dollars and upwards, 
and for exchange between the diflerent parts of 
the republic. The currency can never become 
much inflated, or crimped down, when its basis 
be gold and silver. The precious metals re- 
quire time to ebb and flow ; the accumulation of 
them is a slow process, and the loss or abstraction 
of them, correspondingly slow, or at least it would 
be too slow to produce nmch spasm in either of the 
departments of industry, agriculture, manufactures 
or commerce. 

When a country is flooded with paper, either 
bank or individual, and a crisis threatens, a double 
operation is actively going on, and cannot fail to 
produce a rapid depletion, even to syncope; I 
mean that the banks begin to curtail aud call in 
their circulation, and the specie travelling abroad to 
keep up the equilibrum, a rapid exhaustion is the 
consequence, and all sorts of distress. A great 
branch of political economy, is engaged in regulat- 
ing the currency, and placing it upon the right foot- 
ing. A good statesman and financier, will watch 
it with a patriot's eye, and so base it as to be sub- 
ject to as few sudden changes as possible. Time, 
we are told, is the best regulator of this thing, 
but sometimes it takes too long a time to do it, and 
the country suffers in the mean time. Preventive 
remedies are the best in such a case, and not only 
preserve the State healthy, and in good condition, 
but impart to it a constitution and ability to meet 
emergencies and exposures, and stand the shocks 
that it way encoxmiex, 1 would base any bank put 
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into operation, pretty much on the treasury de- 
posites, and if individuals were in it at all, it would 
be to act through them a management running 
with the interest. 

MAIL9. 

I would regulate the mail, or post-office, in such a 
way as to give it all possible despatch and certainty. 
It should have the confidence of all, and be hailed 
as a blessing by the whole nation. I would not 
clog it with useless matter, or matter that could al- 
most as well seek other channels of transmission. 
I would not allow tracts, or books, to take it up, and 
weigh it down, nor the unlimited interchanges that 
go on between newspaper editors, nor should the 
franking privilege be lavished on all the demagogues 
of the country that happen to hold office. It 
should go light, and filled with the most interesting 
matter. I would take a low rate, and receive it 
when the matter was put in or deposited. This 
plan would exclude much of the lumbering, useless 
matter, from the mails, and leave it open to what 
concerns Isocietyand commerce. All roads neces- 
sary to it, and bridges, and such facilities, should ,be 
built at the public expense, and regularly kept up. 
Punishments for any dereliction, or robbery, should 
be certain and severe, and heavy forfeitures accom- 
pany its failures. The arrival of the mail, in a 
regular way, is certainly of national concern, and 
nothing damps a reading and mercantile com- 
munity so much as its failures. It seems hard to 
secure a real patriotic feeling in countries where 
the mail is uncertain, the mail is not to be counted 
upon, and frequent disappo\tvlmexv\."a Y^ciMoVLe, I 
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would regulate the Press so as to insure its decency. 
It is a delicate field to enter upon, but it is ine to 
every country, and the character of its government, 
to cut oflf by the prqper punishments, that black- 
guard ribaldry that lets down a country, not only in 
foreign opinion, but its own estimation. The courts 
sitting in their decency, not balked by a jury, often 
of blackguards, would punish the licentiousness of 
the press in a way to divest it of slanderous slang, 
without at all impairing its usefulness. I would al- 
low the truth to be given in evidence, in all cases, 
whether the government or individuals were con- 
cerned. All slander and unjust abuse of the gov- 
ernment, or of individuals, ought to be promptly 
punished by fine, if responsible; or imprisonment, if 
without responsibility. A decent respectable press, 
goes further to build up a country into respectabili- 
ty, than any other circumstance. Place all the 
presses that naturally spring up in a free country, 
upon a high, and honorable, and respectable level, 
and they become the instructors and monitors of the 
nation. They stand on the watch-towers, and give 
warning of all danger, and of all that is wrong and 
injurious in its tendency. The best measures of 
the government, the best policy of the nation, the 
best and most permanent prosperity of the country, 
are discussed and pointed out by presses of high 
feelings, and sterling, patriotic character, as well as 
the delinquencies and mal-administrationof the offi- 
cers, and those in charge of public affairs. Much 
useful information, much that is of a scientific char- 
acter, much that discovers and suggests, naturally 
appertain to a proper condition of the press. All 
edifying comparisons of our owu m^ fcit^^gcv \i^- 
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lions; of our own resources with theirs; of our 
manners and institutions with others ; of the modes 
in which things are done and conducted in our own 
and other lands, and of the. fashions, arts, mor- 
als and vices of the two, are set forth. The 
press, rightly conducted, on a respectable foun- 
dation, and in full patronage and operation, be- 
comes a great monitorial school for the citizens, and 
in a manner instructs all. Give us but confidence 
in its remarks, and a trust to its high patriotic and 
truthful revelations, and all will go right ; the nation 
becomes wiser, more vigilant, and better informed 
on all subjects. In those countries where editors 
are punished for libels, the press becomes more ele- 
vated and useful in its dictations and suggestions, 
and stands itself on a high level of respectability 
and authority. What can be fouler or more abom- 
inable than to see a press put into operation by party 
expressly paid to lie and slander, and its editor 
gathered up on the principle that an assassin is 
sought for. This deliberate, before hand bargain 
and pay, to abuse, villify, and bring down all that is 
excellent in the nation, or pure and patriotic in indi- 
viduals, is of all corruption the vilest, and can par- 
take of nothing but assassination and bribery. A 
country that lets such presses run unpunished, is 
too low, or too mean to be valued and loved; and if 
it have, by chance, any character left, it is sure to 
be compromitted by such a course. Let a nation, 
therefore, step forward at once and arrest the evil, 
before it contaminates all, and sinks all, to its own 
filthy and dirty level. It is due to its character, to 
its very existexvce, Vo SlC* \X\\^, k. country that ad- 
mits the very ;i\)SMtdi^ ^^^t^^\w^ ^<5k^\\\\\R,.. *^^ \\ 
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would interfere with liberty, or the rights of a 
free person, to punish him for lying and slandering, 
must value its own character but little, and have a 
strange notion of liberty. 

I would have no slaves, of course, in my repub- 
lic ; I would save the country from such a horrid 
and degrading picture of humanity, and look upon 
none but free men. This animal in a human shape 
called a slave, would continually reflect upon all 
the institutions of the country, and remind the 
whole world that it lied, when it pronounced itself 
a free government and a perfect rule of liberty. 
This deformity, this animal in a human shape, 
would scandalize all the acts of any country pre- 
tending to liberty, and contradict its best efforts to 
redeem the disgrace. The numberless evil conse- 
quences of slavery, and the naniral injustice and 
impolicy of it, we have discussed in a former chap- 
ter. Here I would merely say, let it be scoutec 
from any regular republic — ^let it not stain the vir- 
gin purity of any new government, springing into .^ 
existence on the basis of liberty. It never can com- 
port with freedom. It never can fail to tring down 
the character of all political institutions, and put in 
mockery any attempt that would go to build up a 
model of a government with the monster in its 
bosom. 

POOR RATES. 

I would have no poor laws, no pubUc provision 

for the paupers. We have already expressed a 

thorough conviction that poor rates produce and 

perpetuate paupers. As soon as a class of societY 

naturally low spirited and mean, fiirvd \5a»X. ^^^ ^««^ 
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live without work in comfortable quarters, they will 
cease all labor, and lean on it. The industrious 
then are taxed to support these poor and worthless 
persons ; they become an excrescence, a burthen 
upon theworth and substance of the land, and like 
a moth eat into the most valuable stores. I would, 
on the credit of the ablest writers on political econ- 
omy, and on daily experience, say, that poor rates 
create poor, and tend to destroy that portion of the 
community that thus depend. The naturally lazy, 

» without pride to stir up their available industry, re- 
quire some strong necessity to act upon them, to 
place them in comfort and give them a support. 
Nothing but want and suffering will accomplish 
this, and draw from them an industry that would 
earn them bread. Take from them this only go d, 
and they become this worthless burthen. As soon as 
a man loses all pride and self-esteem, or self-respect, 
and reconciles it to his conscience to beg, he had 
better be dead. The community (humanity aside) 
\vould be greatly gainers by destroying from the 
face of the earth such pestiferous vermin. Nothing 
short of extermination can accomplish anything in 
their case ; for it costs more to put them to work 
and keep them at it, so as to be the least available, 
than they can ever be made to earn. After all the 
effect of poor houses, poor farms, or work houses, 
nothing has been done to reform or correct them in 
the remotest degree. Once a pauper, always a pau- 
per, is proverbial with all who have to do with them. 
Nothing ever raises them from their fallen and ut- 
terly mean estate to which they are sunk, up to 
chizenship again. There is no balm in Gilead for 

such a disease; no remedy fiomTuYcwT^xx^ w^ Vc> v\\q. 
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present day. If they be turned out to beg, it dis- 
graces the country still more, and drags down all 
order and respect. One of the worst features of 
pauperism is, that it takes from its votaries all the 
providences and care necessary to the comfort of 
man. If such persons chance to get money or 
means, they spend it and frolic upon it until all be 
gone, knowing that they can have this poor rates to 
trust to. All the petty vices and dissipations run 
with it, and are pampered by it. No nation ought 
ever to look upon an object mean enough to beg, if 
possible to prevent it. I would merely, then, have 
infirmaries for the sick and infirm, but nothing, no 
refuge for the healthy, able-bodied person. Better 
to let a few die in the street by way of a lesson, than 
to saddle the whole country indefinitely with them. 



CHAPTER FINAL. 

I have now given my views of the government 
of the United States of North America, without 
reserve, and in strong language. I am prepared to 
hear a difierence of opinion expressed by those 
who have some interest in the country, and to 
have these statements and facts contradicted, and 
myself denounced as either morbid, or in the inter- 
est of the aristocracy of Europe. The portion of 
the preceding chapters setting forth my opinions 
are the true and unwilling convictions of my soul. 
As to the facts and cases herein stated, and referred 
to^ I have abundance of proof to all of them, or 
the substance of them. The leaaou ^xsJ^vc. ^O^ 
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and documents and even history were not quoted 
by line and page was, that the detail would have 
swelled this volume beyond the size intended, and 
made it a cumbersome book. If any honest, well 
intentioned readers will take interest enough in it 
to wish to have the proper references and proofs, 
such can have them abundantly, and a thousand 
more instances could be given than here set forth. 
I know the democrats who are battening on this 
confederation will gainsay these conclusions, and 
try to make the thing appear better ; it is their part 
to deceive and cover up their own dirty work. 
The real patriots and well-wishers to this union 
will, alas! think too much with me. A highly 
respectable class of readers in Europe, friends to 
free governments, the liberal in politics, the benev- 
olent in wishes and high in hopes of success here, 
will be grievously disappointed, and try to believe 
this account a prejudiced one. 1 regret the disap- 
pointment this respectable class will encounter, and 
the dash their best hopes of man are destined to 
receive. I fear the aristocrats of Europe will find 
too much in this account to cherish their hostility 
to free institutions, and to gratify their selfish incli- 
nations. All who from interest or morbid feelings 
have prophesied unfavorably to the success of this 
government, will derive consolation from this 
sketch. Let us not despair, however, of the caiise 
of liberty and free institutions. All the rocks and 

' shoals that the ship fraught with the liberties of. 
man, and their best hopes, has split upon, are now 
visible, and can be avoided. The colonial circum- 
Stances under which this cradle of YOwn^lvbertY was 

nursed^ were very unfavorab\ej awSi Vcv^\)»\\.^ oi ^^ 
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experience of the world and the better views of 
many, forced a confederative government, and an 
array of organized sovereignties was in the way of 
any consolidated shape of power. The friends of 
man had to plant the tree of western liberty in this 
soil, however unfit and likely to be upturned by 
earthquakes whose threatenings were even then 
apparent, or embark upon a sea that the distant 
storms were sure to disturb. Alas, for the cause of 
free institutions ! things and circumstances all over 
the world are unfavorable to their sure and firm 
growth. If you disturb the old monarchies of 
Europe, and aim to substitute in their place a free 
government, the remains of monarchy and aris- 
tocracy are always hovering over it, and ready to 
pounce upon it with all the aids that the whole 
aristocracy of that continent can bring to bear upon 
it. The mass of the people have become so de- 
based and brutalized by the previous action of the 
old governments, that they are found unfit, both in 
spirit and intelligence to aid the new and receive 
therefrom all the benefits intended, or lend thereto 
all the aid required. If you travel to the East, 
among the slaves of Asia, with a view of establish- 
ing freedom, you give it up in despair when you 
see the degradation so deep and so unchangeable. 
You come to tho new continent, intending to plant 
your liberty in a virgin soil, and hide its shrines in 
the woods remote from monied or aristocratic influ- 
ence, and there you find colonial nucleuses that force 
you into confederation, or oblige you to make your 
country too small for self protection, too contemp- 
tible for much result. Alas, the whole ground 
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seems engrossed, and liberty a wanderer on the 
face of the globe, and an outcast of the earth. 

The Jeffersonian democracy in its party zeal, 
and determination to keep up its organization and 
control and increase its influence by all possible 
means, lays hold of all terms that would fasten on 
the •'popular ear, and bear a misconstruction or 
perversion, and ring it in all its changes for effect. 
The innocent word consolidated was among the 
first so perverted and used for party purposes, and 
it was asserted in the broadest terms that in its ap- 
plication to this union, it meant an up-break of 
the whole confederation and government, and the 
putting in its place a monarchy or despotism ; that, 
they exultingly cried out to the people through their 
thousand journals, is what the federalists mean by a 
consolidated government — a consolidated . power ! 
whereas it, however, only meant a doing away with 
the confederated form, and substituting a simple 
representative one in its place. Not consolidated in 
one man, but in one chamber of representatives. 
Not merged into any one state, such as New York, 
or Virginia, but into one centre of action, where all 
the local feelings shall be banished and cease their in- 
jurious action. Every move made to correct or coun- 
teract the perversions of party has been met in this 
way, by forestalling the intentions of their opponents, 
no matter how pure or patriotic they be, and planting 
a prejudice around them or a stamp of design upon 
them. The people stand surrendered literally to 
party, and ready blindly to be led into every meas- 
ure they recommend, or to support all the acts, how- 
ever selfish, that they move or suggest. This im- 
plicit obedience, however, of l\ie m\3i\t\\.V3Afe, \s ox\\>j 
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unquestioned when the road descends still Ibwer 
into the slough of popular delusion, and aims to 
plant all the interests of the country upon a lower 
level of popular ignorance or control. If high 
measures be called for, an upward tendency be 
aimed at, the demagogues call a halt and warn their 
followers that this is an unnatural course for them, 
and that they had better pause before they advance 
any further in that direction. Should a Martin Lu- 
ther appear and preach against the corruptions of 
this party, he would be scouted as an interested im- 
postor. Should another Christ appear, and expose 
their measures, they would crucify him, doubt- 
lessly. 

This work may be criticised by alleging a repe- 
tition of things, or principles, and unnecessary or 
too highly colored descriptions. Some repetition 
became unavoidable, because the same act or princi- 
ple ran into different operations of the party or gov- 
ernment, and were explanatory of the various move- 
ments and effects of the different causes of threat- 
ening ruin. The consequences set forth were often 
the joint production of many principles, and many 
causes conspiring to produce them. I had, there- 
fore, in treating of these various causes, and unwor- 
thy acts and motives, to bring in more than once 
the same circumstances and actions, and show up 
the same designs and aims. All measures, be they 
good or disastrous, are brought about not by a sin- 
gle cause or act, but a combination of these circum- 
stances, or a series of acts and causes all concurring 
to produce them. Truth will bear repetition, and 
often requires it, to be heard and understood. The | 
rlisastrous circumstances also, and svxdcv ^^xx^% ^sxA. 
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acts as tend to the ruin of a country, ought to be 
repeated often enough to be heard by all, and at- 
tended to by all, and understood by those con- 
cerned. Repetition is also in lieu of emphasis, or 
in the nature of a stress laid upon any event or any 
danger. If, then, by repeating the coming evils 
from the watch tower of my country I shall have 
called the attention of my countrymen and fellow 
citizens to the pending storm, I shall feel happy, and 
amply compensated for my trouble. 



THE END. 
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